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riJEFACE. 

The strangeness of (he title nf lliis work, Tlic Conquest 
of Deailq, will doubtless prompt some, into Avhose hands 
it may cliance to fall, to lay it down without reading; for 
the conquest of death, they say, is impossible. Yet, who 
knows if it be so or not? 

The author of this Arork has discovered that the conquest 
of death is altogether AA'ithin the laAAg and has sought heroin 
to giA'e some reasons for her belief, AA-hich she knows to be 
worthy of the highest consideration of all the people. 

The Author. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

CAX DEATn BE OYEECOiME ? 

To man}’, probabty the majority of people, the question, 
“Can death be overcome?’^ will appear a foolish one, and a 
person a foolish person who would, in seriousness, ask it, ex- 
pecting a serious ansY’^er. Yet the question has been asked 
in all seriousness by some of the greatest minds the Y’orld has 
knoum, and one YEom the Christian Avorld regards most 
highly has •ansY’-ered it affirmatively, if not Yuth absolute 
directness. He said, “The last enemy that shall be overcome 
is death.” 

Where is one to Yffiom has been given rightful authority, 
to interpret this saying of St. Paul as meaning other than what 
he says — ^that Yffien man should have overcome all other ene- 
mies, should have learned the law of the lightning and have 
harnessed it; Ydien the winds and the Ymves had become his 
servants, and did his l)idding; Y'hen on land and on sea man 
commanded the forces in nature, and was master over the 
elements, Ydiich, in his more ignorant state, he conceived to 
be engines of the gods, who used them in their anger for his 
destruction — ^^vho has authority or where is the reason- 
ableness in saying that Paul did not mean to express that when 
man had thus far conquered he shquld also conquer death? 
I insist that the language quoted can, in reason, be given no 
other meaning, and has been otherwise construed simply be- 
cause the mass of humanity has been unable to conceive of 
the possibility of immortality in the flesh, and so has been 
• compelled, since it felt that it might not reject the saying, to 
attribute to it a.meaning other than that which it was evidently 
intended by its author to convey. 

Heath is everywhere and universally understood to 
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an altogether good and diseaseless and deathless individnal 
existence. 

When a man — in order to attain some form of that hap- 
piness toward which his desire is alwa} s pointing — ^makes the 
mistake of injuring another, it is not his desire that has 
erred, but his intelligence. His desire never points toward the 
injury of another; it cannot possibly do so; it is a portion of 
the eternal unity, an intelligent recognition of which leads 
to a condition of unbroken harmonj’, undying brotherhood, 
and ever enlarging love. 

The intelligence — which is the individualizing factor — 
does little else thus far in its growth than make mistakes, as 
it gropes blindly in the direction of the absolute truth that 
there is no death; that all is life. 

• The truth that all is life comes only with a recognition 
of me Law of Attraction. Ever since the first tiny creature, 
and before, the trend of ages has been towards the knowing 
of this truth. And now we know it. 

To know it is to be conjoined to it in its diseaselessness 
and deathlessness. To Icnow it is to be one with it. To 
know that it is diseaseless and deathless is to know that 
it is also sinless ; it is to Imow that the so-called sins of the 
race have been like the so-called diseases, nothing more than 
the mistaken beliefs of a baby race, following the dim and 
murlcy lights its half-awakened intelligence yielded it, in the 
direction it thought would lead to happiness. 

Ho man desires to be a criminal. All men desire happi- 
ness. It is the mislaJceii efforts to gratify a desire that can be 
nothing else but holy, that create the mistaken appearance of 
sin in the world, and fill it with poor, benighted blunderers 
whom we call sinners. 

Until the growth of intelligence in the race shall demon- 
strate this to be true, society can do no better than protect it- 
self from the consequences of these mistakes and their mis- 
taken perpetrators, as it is now doing. But a time is com- 
ing when a true knowledge on this subject will convert our 
state prisons into colleges, where the truth will be taught. 

More and more the power we have ascribed to ‘Uod”— 
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The tendency toward investigation, due to the wonderful 
discoveries and inventions made within the last half of the 
century, has, however, so increased in all directions and among 
all classes — even the most stnbhorn adherents to ancient lines 
of thought — that no one need longer fear 1)eing considered, 
mad who advances a new idea, provided he can sustain his 
proposition hy a fair show of fact or logic; and it is because 
of this fact that I anticipate at least a respectful and thought- 
ful consideration of my work at the hands of the public. 
Conceding that I am otf^ main-traveled roads, I 3 nt insist 
that I am not only traveling in the right direction, as desig- 
nated bt* the compass of reason, backed by logic, and not un- 
supported by fact, but that the way has been blazed by others 
who have preceded me in other centuries. I would not have it 
understood that I care very greatly whether anybody has ever 
passed along this way before, for I do not value truth because 
of its long residence among men; but I unsh to give credit 
where credit is due, and, further, I am not above quoting prec- 
edent, if thereby I can gain a more attentive audience. I 
believe most sincerely that heaven is a condition, and not a 
place, and that it cannot be attained while the fear of death 
exists; death, which is nothing less than the removal by 
force, and Avithout their consent, or of that of their friends, of 
human beings from all their associations and interests just 
Avhen they are best prepared to be of most service to themselves 
and to the world. 

If the reader likes, he may consider these writings as a, 
protest against such a condition of things; but I would wish 
him to first ask himself if he is satisfied AA’ith such conditions, 
and if he knoAvs to an absolute certainty that the power 
through Avhich he came to exist as an individual is incapable 
of continuing, or has any settled objection to his continued 
existence. 

The author of this work believes it entirely possible for 
.the human race to overcome death. She believes that Jesus 
belieA^ed it, and that both before and since his time there have 
been others AAdio believed in and sought for the overcoming of 
death, and that it will A'^et be attained. That it has not been is 
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nr rriiimonr to prove that it v:]' tint lie. A vert" great inan}^ 
thirir.' that have not t'ct i)ee:i pi -n will be some time. We 
ime''r' little aiioitt steam or ste ; ■ engines^ electricit}'' or mag- 
netise:. nr sound waves or tlr :ier a century ago. And the 
mohi wc no'.v know about som^ •)!' them is that there is much 
more to be learned than we yet know. We are 
only jubl beginning to gel under the blanket beneath which 
Nature has hidden Her set rets ; just beginning to learn a little 
sometJiing al)out her and about ourselves. We are her chil- 
dren. the eldest audt best beloved of our mother — the immortal, 
hic deathless. Shall she not impart the secret of life to us, 
if i>y diligence in searching and faithfulness in obeying we 
prove worthy ? 

Most implicitly do I believe so. 
hen I say I believe it possible to overcome death and 
eontimie to h\ e in onr bodies, I do not mean that onr bod- 
ies mnsi. necess-Tily, continue exactly as they are. It is 
leasonable lo suppose that they will gradually refine and be- 
come more beantifnl, and that other senses than the five we 
now possess will develop, and men become more perfect in 
every way. phvsically. mentally and morally. This will be 
^rovth, a^- Al things else are. but growth will be much more 
rapid, though endless, when the fear of death has been re- 
moved thrn’urli a knowledge of the law whereby life may be 
sustained indefinitelv. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ^VEITERS OF THE BIELE BELIEVED THAT DEATH COULD 

BE OVERCOME. 


If we are to give credit, as I suggested, to those who be- 
fore us sought to blaze the way to continued existence in our 
present bodies, we must begin with the autlior of the Book 
of Genesis. Turn now to that book of the Bible, and read 
. that man was, according to the account there given, created 
immortal; that for eating of the forbidden fruit he was con- 
demned to 'die. Death must here refer to the body; if not, 
then it could only mean annihilation — the absence of any 
future life whatever. If this latter construction be put upon 
it, it "would utterly annihilate every proposition put forward 
by the theologians, and remove every stone of the foundation 
upon which rests the Christian church; nor would the Mo- 
hammedans fare better. ** 

It would mean the rankest of materialism ; for, if to die 
meant the death of what remained after, the dissolution of 
the body, there could be nothing upon which to base a theory 
of salvation, since there would be nothing to save. Hence, 
when it was said to our first parents (as reported in Genesis, 
chap. 2: v. 17), “But of the tree of the Icnowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it, for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die,” it must have referred to the 
death of the fleshly bpdy. If he did not eat of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil — that is, if he did not violate the 
law of his being, and so become conscious of being out of har- 
mony with it, he would continue always to live; if he did do 
this, he would die. 

I am not now arguing the inspired character of the Bible, 
nor do I intend to do so in any part of this work; let that be 
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rs it mt-'T. r.ncl let each student of it judge for himself. 
' Whether ii is diviueh' insjoired or irjr is not a vital issue in 
this connection. Keither is it of vast importance that we 
agree as to vdio wrote the Book of Benesis, or when or where 
it was written. Vriiat I am seeking to point out is, that who- 
ever the author maj’ liave been, and whether divinely inspired 
or not, he conceived man to have been possessed, at his first 
appearance upon earth, of the power to continue in the body in- 
definitel}*; that he lost this power through ignorance or fail- 
ure to obey the law laid down for him; that thereafter he 
could have regained immortal life in the body and become as 
the gods, had he but eaten of the tree of life; i. e., gained such 
knowledge of the law of his being as would have put him in 
harmony with the one universal life. Put into plain, every- 
day language, tlie Bible statemeiit is that in ignorance mtn 
violated the law of life and became subject to death; but that 
if he had known more ; if he had known enough to eat of the 
tree of life, which would have been to come into an under- 
standing of the law of his being, he could have continued in 
the body as long as he wished, and could then have shaped 
things to his liking, as the gods were supposed to do. 

That this is the thought which the authors of Genesis 
intended to convey fe made doubly apparent, when we consider 
the fact that nowhere in the Old Testament is it made clear 
that its authors believed in an existence of a soul after the 
death of the body. This being the case, there is no other pos- 
sible consti’uetion to be put upon the language in Genesis 
other than that its authors, whether inspired or not, conceived 
it possible that men might acquire the laiowledge which should 
enable them to command the life forces, and so continue to 
live in their present bodies as long as they wished. 

The authors of the Old Testament, then, were the first 
to siiggest the possibility, if not to point the way, to immor- 
tality in the flesh through a victory over death. That Jesus 
of Nazareth believed also in immortal life in the flesh is evi- 
dent in the restoration to life of Lazarus and others, and in 
declaring that he himself would return to life (restore life 
to his body) on the third day, and in the repeated healing of 
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diseased bodies, which, if not healed, must speedily have suc- 
eumhed to the disease b}' which they were atleeted. 

And now I wish to ask the reader's thoughtful considera- 
tion of this proposition. I ask it because of the magnitude 
of the interests involved, and because 1 believe that any who 
may have read this far will have become sufnciently interested 
to, at least, be willing to give the author a hearing, and the 
subject of which she treats a thoughtful consideration. 

The question I wish to ask is this: If b}’ an}’ purely men- 
tal jDi’oeess health can be restored to a diseased body, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that the process can be continued indefi- 
nitely, and health, which means continued life, made perma- 
nent? In other words, if there is a law by the application of 
which disease may be elim^atcd from the system for a time, 
may it not be that the effect can be made continuous, and dis- 
ease prevented from ever causing the dissolution of the body ? 

I do not forget that maii}^ — perhaps most people who 
believe that Jesus really did heal the sick — behove that he 
possessed miraculous powers; but I would call the attention of 
all these persons to his assertion that those who believed on 
him, or as he did, should do greater works than he had done. 
If he had considered his acts as outside of natural law, and 
due to some special relation which he bore to Godhead, he 
would not have declared that others who bore no such special 
relation should do greater things. 

Let us be logical. The interests at stake are the great- 
est possible to conceive of, and no one among us can afford to 
do less than to bring to bear the best reasoning power 
of which he or she is possessed, Jesus did not claim to heal 
the sick by a power which might not be attained by any one 
who would follow his instructions, and he did say that others 
who should come after him should do more than he had been 
able to do. 

Again I ask, if there exists a' law by which, through 
purely mental processes, and without the use of drugs, dis- 
eases of the body can be removed, does it not follow logically 
that when we have a fuller understanding of the law by which 



i];i; is c.iao, Tve shall be able to reir*ove all disease and con- 
‘inne lift- in the body indefinitely? 

£)is:iiissing as not vitalh' essenii il to the matter in hand 
at this iuomont the question of -ther or not Jesus healed 
through an understanding' of natural la'vr, or by virtue of a 
special relation to a supreme potvcr, I appeal to the ten thou- 
sands of living witnesses — people tvho are alive to-day be- 
cause they have been healed by mental processes pureljq after 
all efforts at healing by drugs administered by the most noted 
physicians had failed ; I a])peal to these witnesses to prove the 
c.vistence of the law for the healing of disease^ and elaini that 
in their evidence is conclusive proof of the existence of a' law, 
which, if understood and applied, will annihilate disease and 
give the victory over death. 




CORNER OF RESIDENCE GROUNDS, 
SEA FREEZE, FLORIDA. 
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CHAPTER III. 


IMMORTALITY IN THE FLESH RESTS UPON THE FACT THAT THE 
HIGHEST ALYTATS HAS POWER TO CONTROL ALL BELOW IT. 

I am far from being alone in my search for immortal 
life in the flesh, or in faith that it can be accomplished, though 
nil who search and hope have not the courage to declare their 
purpose. Eminent physicians talk of ^hncreasing the tenure 
■of life in man,” and of ^^a renewal of youth” after old age shall 
have stiffened the joints and lessened the flow of the vital 
forces. To-day, as I laid aside my pen to scan the papers 
I found in two dailies of wide circulation and influence 
n half page in each devoted to accounts of declared discoveries, 
by a noted professor, of a lymph that is to renew youth in 
age, and extend the span of life from three-score and ten to 
many times that number of years. This professed discov- 
ery is treated by the great journals of the land with respect, 
as being a thing that their editors conceived to -be possible. 
They do well to give such encouragement. Every honest 
searcher after a knowledge of the hidden laws of being is 
worthy of commendation and support, however mistaken he 
may be in his conclusions, or however misleading the clew 
which he follows. As in ancient times all roads led to Rome, 
so, in science, all research leads in the direction of ultimate 
truth. The victory over death will never be gained through 
the introduction into the circulation of the blood of any lymph 
or other fluid or solid; but investigation and research bring 
an increase of knowledge, and every advance in Iniowledge 
brings us one step nearer the truth. 

We concede to. lymph and to drugs a character, an in- 
dividuality, and the authority which individuality im- 
plies. Individualit}^, whether of the lowest or the highest 
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fr>nr., implies character; implies it in the rock as certainly 
as in the man. The character of any certain drug is the 
same alAvrys, hut its relation to, and power over, other indi- 
vidualities var}-, as the mental characteristics of individuals 
vary ; hence, the improbahilitj' of a science of medicine. Prof. 
Metchinkoff, or another, may discover a lymph or a drug that 
will have the effect of helping to sustain life in human bodies 
beyond the present average of years; but nothing except an* 
understanding of the law, and a coming into harmony with 
it, by which means it is possible to command it, will ever en- 
able man to continue existence in the body at will. These 
men are not wiser in their day and generation than was Ponce 
de Leon in his. They seek for the elixir of youth at the same 
fountain-head. The only difference between the de Leon 
of 1512 and these searchers of 1900 for lymph, is that these 
seek to produce what he sought to find — a combination of ma- 
terial sv.bstAnees possessing the power to remove the effects 
of old age. They search amiss, yet do the}’’ approach the 
truth, who seek tlrrough physical means to preserve the phys- 
ical body. For in the last analysis the physical is one with 
tile meutal ; and through searching they will arrive at the 
great truth that, though one in essence, yet is the physical 
but the visible expression of the mental, which latter is ,the 
overseer and rules; and to it, and not to the physical, must 
the appeal be made for the renewal of youth and the conquest 
over old age and death. That this is true we have demon- 
strated again and again by actual test. That it is true can be 
logically demonstrated to any one capable of deducing a log- 
ical conclusion from a presentation of self-evident facts. 

For example, the rock crumbles beneath the action of the 
elements and becomes soil; slowly, but certainly, the soil be- 
comes soluble, and is drawn into the life of the vegetable 
whose roots have found lodgment and a home in its depth; 
the vegetable is consumed by man and goes to form the dis- 
sues of his body, including the brain, which evolves thought, 
as a flower gives off perfume ; is consumed in thought much as 
the body is wasted by physical exertion. By a perfectly nat- 
ural process the rock has evolved into the finest and most 
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powerful element possible to conceive of, proving bej^ond pos- 
sibility of mistaking that the physical is in essence one with 
the mental. And as of the rock, so of every other material 
object perceived by the senses, including drugs of wliatever 
character or class. They all possess character, but it is of 
the crudest, and becomes nil when brought into collision with 
the finer forces on the mental plane. The highest controls by 
virtue of being highest. If this were not so, then there could 
be no progress, no growth. If the lowest had power to com- 
mand the highest, then, indeed, would the race be without 
hope, and utter annihilation and a dreamless sleep be of all 
things most desirable. 

Eut.it is not so. The higher forever dominates the lower 
and the preservation, indefinitely and at will, of the coarser 
elements of the body through the action of the finer, the 
mental, is possible of accomplishment. 



CHAPTEE IV. 


FEOH THE STANDPOINT OF PEESONAL EXPERIENCE. 

I had irritten a good many pages in this book — ^not those 
ivhich appear at the beginning as it is at present arranged, 
blit others fiirtlier on — -^vhen a friend asked permission to 
aread them. As he was a man whose literary ability I greatly 
respected, I gave him the manuscript. When he returned it 
he said, “You must not make this a heavy book. You know 
that it is to be the book of life, and, therefore, it must be a live 
book.’^ 

“But how?"’ I asked. 

“You must uTite it from the standpoint of your own 
experience,” he said. “Then you would put yourself in it, as 
■well as your ideas.” 

I hesitated. I am always somewhat daunted by the ‘ 
charge of egotism ; and one cannot introduce one’s self into his 
writings ■without being open to this accusation. 

Then I reflected a little while, and I said, ^^Surelj’’ there 
is nothing that holds the reader like the personality of the 
author. His ideas may be fine, but they are all the finer if 
he vitalizes them by putting himself into them.” 

I am not a person to treat lightl}'' such a suggestion as 
my friend made. Ho one places more value upon the word 
“alive than T do. If I read a book, it must be a live book, 
or I lose interest in it and cannot finish it. 

This aliveness is not only the great charm of books, but 
of everything else. Artificial flowers can be made quite as 
beautiful as the real ones, but who cares for them? . They are 
not alive ; they do not call out 3’’our affection. 

The one charm above all other charms, when I see a new 
face, may be expressed by the word “aliveness.” Beauty and 
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even superior intelligence dwindle into insignificance in com- 
parison with the look of vital power to which I am referring. 
After all, this look of vital power is beauty ; and it is intelli- 
gence, too ; so my comparison falls dead. 

I do not think I exhibited more vitality than other chil- 
dren when I was a child ; if I did, it was not in the ordinary 
way, for I never climi^ed a tree in my life, nor did any other 
Tom-boy act that I can recall. Indeed, if it shall ever be 
written of me, “She is the woman who conquered death in 
the body and thereby redeemed the race,” my biographer will 
have nothing remarkable to record of m}’’ youth. I was a 
responsible child, and was much trusted b}’ my mother. But ^ 
the best part of me was that I had no appetite for what is 
called the truth. 1 had the most marvelous imagination, and 
could not be impressed for any length of time with the actual 
condition of my surroundings; but lived in air castles, of 
which I surely was as great an architect as ever existed. I 
can recall how, when my mother was scolding and threaten- 
ing me with severe punishment, and sometimes administering 
it, I would be adding to the last chapter of some wonderful 
romance that was passing through my mind, so utterly ab- 
sorbed in my thoughts as not to be aware of what she was 
saying or doing. 

I think that I was born without any conception of death, 
though the thought was engrafted upon my thought as I grew 
up. But this was because I was not old enough ; neither was 
my experience ripe enough, to reason upon it. I did reason 
on it when I became older, and I cast the belief of its power 
entirely out of my mind. 

“What power is there in death,” I said, “when death is 
not a power at all, but the absence of all power ? Life is 
power, and death is nothing but a contradiction of life.” 

For 3''ears and years I puzzled my brain over this thought. 

, I read the Bible, thinking I should find in it the sure way. 

I did not find it, for it is not there ; but I found many things 
that illuminate my way now, though they did not do it then. 
T had to ascend to a -higher plane of thought than I had pre- 
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vioiisly attained, in order to make a safe a]5plication of the 
i kings I found in it. 

The Old Testament interested me most, and it still does ; 
for truly it points to the kind oi immortality that I have 
altraj's been searching for— immortality in the flesh. In the 
meantime the years were doing their worst for me. I was 
growing old, in spite of the fact that I cherished m}’’ dream 
of ultimate conquest over the enemy that had, so far, sub- 
merged the entire race. 

During all these years which were passing so rapidly my 
ideas were dreamlilce, and had not yet taken the form of an 
absolute determination to conquer death. I could see' quite 
clearl}', I thought, that the people were going on to the time 
when they would conquer death, but I placed this time away 
off in the future — not Icnowing that the hour for the execu- 
tion of a hope comes with the birth of the hope. 

Sj I kept reading the Bible and praA’ing to the God of 
the Scriptures until my whole life became one unbroken aspi- 
ration for truth. I had been a- church member, but got noth- 
ing from this experience except disaj^pointment ; the heaven 
of the future was not the thing I was searching for; just to 
tliitik of my soul and its after-death salvation made me im- 
patient. "hjthers. I said, ^‘may comfort themselves on a 
promise, but 1 Avill not invest my hope in that which requires 
me to yield up what I have, and desire to keep, for that 
AA'hich, even if attained. I ma}’’ not find desirable; for how 
could any reasoning creature really desire the heaven depicted 
by the orthodox clergy of fifty years ago ? 

And yet I Avas in the dark about the final outcome of my 
ideas. I Imew nothing of how the,y Avere to be executed, though 
I ching to them Avith tbe greatest tenacitjq and tried manj’’ an 
experiment in working them out. 

At one time I was strong in the belief that the faA’’orite 
disciple of Jesus Avas still living on the earth; some words that 
Jesus spoke at his last meeting with John the Divine induced 
me to belieA-e this, and I built up a theory about it that Avould 
read like a romance if I should write it out. 

My husband laughed at me for my beliefs, though I only 
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told liim a very few of them. I had no idea that he himself 
had imbibed them, until he came to me one day witli beaming 
eyesj and brought a paper containing a strange theory con- 
cerning the power of the race to overcome death. It was 
founded on the Bible account of creation ; but, beyond show- 
ing me that there were others besides m 3 'self who were striv- 
ing for the conquest of deatli, it did me no good. And yet it 
did me good in one way ; the circumstance itself revealed the 
fact that m}' husband was with me in the thought, though he 
had never admitted it. This strengthened me, and we got 
in the habit of discussing the matter together. 

I think 1 have never seen anj'’ one who dreaded death so 
much as he did, unless it was the little child we lost when 
she was only nine years old, and whose terror concerning it 
she must have inherited from her father. For my part, I 
did not have it at all. I have never met an}’’ one so entirely 
free from this fear as I have alwa 5 ^s been; but, in sjDite of 
this absence of fear, there is no one living more determined 
than I am to overcome death. With me it is just as if the life 
principle itself kept pouring its vitality into me, and thus 
asserting itself through my body, whether I eared or not. 
And, in a sense, this was the ease, only I did care ; I did rec- 
ognize it, not only bodil}^ but in a dim way I recognized 
it intellectually; and my salvation lay in this fact. 
At least, it will lay in this fact when I am saved ; and it would 
be difficult to convince me that I am not being saved at the 
present time. But for feeling my own power in the matter 
of conquering death, I would not now be writing this book. 
I am as sure that this power is vested in my brain and body as 
I can ever be of anything in the world. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE EFFORT OF JESUS TO OVERCOME DEATH. 

Hp to this time — I was fifty years old, or thereabouts — 
my search for eternal life was confined to persons and things 
oatside of myself. I was constantly looking for some one 
who knew more on the subject than I did, in order that I 
might hitch myself to his ideas and get a free ticket, as it 
were, into the promised land. I had tried religion without 
success, and had besought the help of God until I grew to be 
ashamed of myself, feeling that God must be too tired of me 
to tolerate my petitions any longer. These words are not 
written irreverently; they are absolutely true. We judge 
others, even those in the highest places, by ourselves, and I 
knew how it would be with me. Certain people in my expe- 
rience, who had been dependent on me, and to whose borrow- 
ing and begging I had at first responded freely, but toward 
whom, as the thing continued, I became first annoyed and 
then disgusted, furnished me with a reason for believing as 
I did. So it came about that I felt a little bashful in ap- 
proaching the “Throne of Grace,” and I finally quit it. 

But before I quit I had “searched the Scriptures” until 
I became convinced that they could do nothing for me, except 
in a general wa3\ They showed me — so I believed — that they 
were the compendium of the best thought furnished by the 
world’s greatest thinkers of an early age, on the very subject 
I was spending my life investigating; namely, the conquest 
of death, not in an unknoAvn future life, but here on our own 
planet. I followed this idea through the various books of the 
Old Testament, and saw how, by slow degrees, the feeling of 
postponement stole in upon the writers, until at last they con- 
cluded that they could not save themselves, but that sometime 
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in the future, and .as the result of a certain line of descent, 
a man u'ould he born with power to conquer death for the 
Avhole race. When this idea became fixed in their minds, 
their hopes went away from themselves and centered in a time 
yet- to come. This state of thought — this postponement of 
effort — Wcis so ruinous that the lives of the people, from last- 
ing many hundreds of years, divindled to less than a hundred. 
The reason of this will be explained farther on, when I show 
the importance of having the thoughts and hopes that the 
body and brain generate express themselves in and tlirough 
the body, instead of gadding away from their proper seat of 
action and leaving the bod}’’ to starve. It is an unknown fact 
at this time that thought feeds the body, but this is one of the 
greatest of the new truths just beginning to dawn on the 
race. 

Eecently, as it seemed to me, as I continued to read the 
Bible, the first idea held by the old thinkers, the idea that 
death in the body could be conquered, dwindled out com- 
pletely ; and all their hopes now pointed to the future coming 
of the person on whom their salvation depended. Then J esus 
came, and though his coming was not in the line of descent 
•prophesied, this line being on Joseph’s side and Jesus being 
the child of Mary, he w^as nevertheless accepted by 
enough of the people to become a great character of history, 
and to project his influence two thousand .years into the fu- 
ture. 

It is my belief that Jesus taught, as nearly as he dared, 
the conquest of death in the body. He realized that the faith 
of the old prophets and seers had departed, and he knew the 
savagery of the people too well to try to cha,nge tHeir opin- 
ions by any sudden declaration of his belief. And yet there 
are times when his belief crops out in his feayings. For in- 
stance, when he was preaching in the Temple and the Jews 
said to him, '^Our fathers taught different from this,” Jesus 
answered, simply, ‘‘Your fathers are dead.” It was equiva- 
lent to saying, if your fathers had taught what I teach, they 
would have been alive -fco-day.. 

iThe, account of the life of J esus is too brief to give any 
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ilr.ec! -.viiiion of him or his views. I have my own opinion, 
whic’i 1 shall ,<rivc. All clown tln' there have been men 
who tho'.mht Ihcmselves favored ■■ God, and who believed 

ihov could build up a kim:<, i of which they would be 
the head. Soiiie one has writter. ;i doolc called ^•'Thc Sixteen 
Gntcified Saviouics." d'hc liistory of any one of these would 
stand for all of tl'.em. They were all the sons of virgins, be- 
gotten of God: and, if I am not tuistaken, every one of them 
was murdered for his opinion's sake. An account of one is 
an account of all, which is a fact to shake the faith of every 
person who jirelers truth to fiction. 

Jesus claimc'd to he the person predicted in the Old Tes- 
tament, of whom his biographers made such clumsy state- 
ments. as that he did thus and so that it might be fulfilled 
as predicted in the Seripture.y. os if he sought the Scrip- 
tures to find out wlun h.c was to claim and how he was to act. 
Xeverd'icle^s. though it seems a contradiction, he had a cer- 
tain amount of conviction regarding his claim, and the con- 
viction grew constantly stronger as his power to speak the 
healing word that cured the people's diseases increased. I 
have no doubt ho became a marvel to himself, and gradttall}' 
cstahlishcd his claims in his own mind. His disciples be-, 
lieved in him in proportion as his belief in himself increased, 
until the full force of the entire number of them became an 
almost irresistible power among the people. 

lAdicn Jesus began to see unmistakably, as he thought, 
that he could overcome death, and when threatened and evi- 
dently in great danger, he refused to make an effort to escape, 
though he might easily have done so. When his disciples, 
who knew that the odteers were after him, urged him to go 
away and thus avoid death, he said something like this to 
them : “Oh ! ye of little faith ; Imowest thou not that my 
Father can send more than twelve legions of angels and take 
me from the cross?'' 

If those words mean anything, they mean that Jesus ex- 
pected that which would justify his faith in his claims. They 
point unmistakahlv to the fact that he was working a grand 
coup de main that would establish him at once and forever. 
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in his and the ■world’s belief, that he was the Son of God 
and had a right to stand at the head of all men, the Savior 
and King — the crowned Prince of Peace. 

We find still farther confirmation of this in the last words 
he ever spoke. He had Avaitcd in agony for hours, and the 
help he expected had not come; life was ebbing rapidly, and 
the end had almost been reached, when he cried out, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

It seems a strange thing that people do not see the truth 
in the Bible statement; but the people are not doing their 
own thinking to any great extent. They are going to begin 
to do it very soon, and when they do, we shall see and know 
and do things that are now considered impossible. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

now I TRIED TO BOLSTER UP 31 Y ECOPE BY SEARCPIIISIG EOR OTH- 
ERS WHO WOULD BELIEVE lY IT. 


In tlie last chapter I referred to the fact that in my 
search for an escape from death, I kept constantly looking for 
some person or persons who had gone farther on this line of 
thought than I had done, and who, therefore, knew more about 
it. I actually unearthed several fossils, each of whom had 
some idea to which he was married, and which never expanded 
beyond its then shape and size. One woman 'whom I met by 
appointment, after several quite sensible letters had passed 
between us, actually told me that she was the Virgin Mary, 
resurrected and appointed to save the race. Several experi- 
ences of this kind threw me back on myself for personal in- 
vestigation. Ho one ever called me a fool, even though I 
made no concealment of my hopes. I talked my ideas to my 
neighbors, and made many converts among them, and was 
acknowledged as a leader in thought as far as I was known. 
People who themselves had quietly cherished the hope P had 
begun to exploit abroad came long distances to see me and 
hear what I had to say, and left me entirety convinced of the 
possibility of the thing, though I frankly admitted that I did 
not know how it was to be done. I always declared that I 
was growing up to a knowledge of it, and that nothing in life 
could stand in the way of my discovering it. 

And nothing has done so ; and I have discovered it. 

A ear aiter year slid by, and found me alwaj’^s a more in- 
terested searcher than before. Year after year I was com- 
pelled with greater force to abandon all hope of help from 
other people; I was being turned home toward myself, and 
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there was no help for me but in in^’self. 

What a revelation this would have been had it come to 
me suddenl3n But it could never have come in this way. It 
was a matter of brain development, and slow development, 
at that. How was it possible for a woman whose Avhole life 
had been enslaved by service to others, and who was crushed, 
as such women generally are, to have confidence in her own 
ideas, and to believe in herself as the discoverer of a truth that 
would bring salvation; a truth that would light the world 
with the blessedness of undying hope? It was not in me to 
think this, nor even to accept the thought when others spoke 
of it who believed in me. It is true that — led away from all 
sense of personality when fired b}" the full scope of the idea — 
I would talk of it with such vitality as to bring conviction 
to nearly all who heard me. I talked with great fervor when 
aroused, but when alone, and the thought came to me that 
I — ^poor little I — ^was really and truly the leader in so tre- 
mendous a thing as that which was to conquer death in the- 
bodies of the people, I wouhl shrink from it and reject it; 
reject the glory of it, even while seeing that it was true, and 
that every atom of m}’’ bod}^ and brain was full of such con- 
firmation as I could not wholly disbelieve. 

But, though I could not disbelieve it, since it was born in 
me like the lily in the bulb, and was growing out of me the 
same as the lil}’’ grows out of the bulb, I j’et could and did 
ignore the sense of personalit}’’ that would have forced the con- 
viction of ownership upon me. I Imew that an understanding 
of how to conquer death was in m}’’ grasp, and was unfolding 
miore and more to my perception, but, while I cherished this 
great fact, I yet kept m}’’ thought from dwelling upon its 
greatness; or rather, perhaps, it was so big that my unaccus- 
tomed thought, not yet free from the world’s old beliefs in the 
poAver of death, could not grasp it. 

I think I should have felt more comfortalfie, under the 
circumstances, if some other person had been developing- the 
idea, and I had been accepting it second hand. I must say 
of myself that I had no desire to become famous ; there were 



certain tilings I granted to do, certain problems I -^'anted to 
solve: but it v'as not for popirlar applause that I was work- 
ing. Indeed, I shrank from notice, and, unless swept to the 
front b}' the force of my thonght. I was always in the back- 
ground. As a child, I had shunned attention; I was usually 
so busy carrying out my own ideas, or thinldng mj'' own 
thoughts, that I wished to be left alone. I am this way even 
now; I am never lonesome, and I court solitude; but if my 
solitude is broken in upon b}’’ pleasant people, I enjoy their 
company as much as any one. I am fond of people. All 
expressions of life are engaging; but man, who stands at the 
head and represents the best of ever3dhing below him — ^ivhat 
shall I say of him? I am not satisfied to say simply that I 
love him ; I see in him such possibilities of unfoldment that I 
look upon him as the miracle of all time; and he excites my 
wonder and stimulates mj’’ admiration to the highest point of 
grandeur. 

With this feeling about others (I maj^ say all others, 
since even the most degraded tramp contains the seed of im- 
mortal growth) it is no wonder that I turned my thoughts 
inward upon myself, and began to admit to myself, in spite 
of my natural timidity, that I, too, was capable of everything 
that my mind could suggest to me as possible of attaining. 

I am sure that no one will look upon this as egotism or 
vanitj', since I did not set myself up above others or value 
my powers above the powers of others. But I did begin to 
value mj' own powers in proportion as I discovered the powers 
of others ; for I could not help seeing that the race is a unit, 
and that the same law of vital force runs through us all, mak- 
ing us all brothers. And gradually I began to claim my 
own. I was growing into a proper sense of my own valuation. 
I was beginning to see such strength in myself that I no longer 
desired to lean on another; I was approaching a position of 
individualism ; and I say now, and shall prove it further on, 
that strict individualism is the salvation of every member of 
the race, and that there is no salvation outside of it. It is 
individualism that conquers death. 

It is the insanity of egotism that causes men to claim 
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that the}" are the speciality endowed messengers of God to a 
dying 'world. There are several of these persons who are 
flourishing in a small way at this time, and making a good 
living out of their duties; but their influence is growing more 
and more limited as the process of individualization in the 
l^eople goes on. I can readil}' understand the situation; there 
having been a time when I myself was so weak in self-confi- 
dence that I searched for a leader; but with an understanding 
of the law, the preposterous claims of these modern Christs 
became at once apparent. There are others who are 3"et in 
the condition that I once was; the}"' are filled with the desire 
for something different from the old-time ideas about salva- 
tion, but have been taught from infancy to regard themselves 
as “creeping worms of the dust,” unworthy of even decent 
treatment from the hands of the God who is supposed to have 
created them; they are weak; they must lean; and the}’’ lean 
on any inflated, deluded and deluding creature with suffi- 
cient egotism to publish his claims to the world. And so our 
modern messiahs make their appearance and flourish for a 
time before their course ends in such characters as Weary 
Walker and Dusty Ehoades. 

!i\ry mind being filled with thoughts relating to the sub- 
ject of conquei’ing death, I soon — Avithout an effort — tested 
public opinion of a highly cultured order on the subject. 
I had left California by this time and Av'as living in Chicago 
and doing editorial Avork on a paper there. Of course, I 
found many acquaintances of a A’cr}’ superior degree of men- 
tal ability, and we discussed all the leading ideas of the day. 
My opinions on every subject except that of the conquest of 
death AA^ere kindly accepted by my friends, but they rejected 
the idea that eternal life could be achieved in this Avorld, and 
especially at this time. Some of them were Avilling to accept 
the theory if its fulfillment could be put off a feAV hundred 
or thousand years, but none of them could be induced to con- 
sider the possibility of it in the present generation. These 
were educated people ; they were, college-bred men, and their 
minds were stuffed full of what the world calls learning ; and 
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'''lee ruing" is the fit narae for it — it is far from being -wis- 
dom. 

It was here that I saw the difference between the natural 
mind and the mind that had been thrown out of its natural 
direction by filling it -nith what is called ^dearning.” In mt'- 
previous association with the people of the little place where 
I lived, I found many original thinkers and reasoners; minds 
that were not overcrowded with the rubbish of dead centuries, 
but fresh and vital and able to do original thinking. These 
were the minds I impressed with my ideas ; and when I con- 
trasted the two different easts of mind as I have described 
them, I valued book learning less than ever. I had never val- 
ued it very highly. I wanted to delve dovm in the ground; I 
wanted to get to the root of things and discover the cause of 
growth. T knew that I must find the law of growth or I 
would never conquer death. 

I have found it, and I shall make the whole thing so 
clear in these pages that a child can understand it.' 

In regard to what I said about the indifference of my 
book-learned friends to my ideas concerning the conquest of 
death, I must refer to an experience that seems strange. It 
only required a sliglit acquaintance with a man or woman to 
find out just what reach of mind he or she possessed. In most 
people I soon came to a mental dead wall beyond which I 
could not go, and beyond which there would have been no 
use of going, because there was nothing there. Those per- 
sons carried -witliin themselves the stamp of death; they had 
not advanced far enough in ideal lines of thought to release 
the dead weight of the old. 

But there were other minds into which I could look do-wn 
and dovm the perfectly clear depths, and find no obstacle to 
the upward moving current of life, which has its rise in the 
beginning of the person’s individuality. These persons never 
rejected a thought because it was new; the}^ were alwa3"s 
read}'- to consider it, and accept it if their reason confirmed 
it. 

From the intellectual capacity of some, when contrasted 
with this qualit}'- of luminosity of others, I perceived that a 
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portion of tlic race liad progressed far enough to throu’ off 
the incubus of disease and death, as soon as more knoAvledge 
should 'be evolved on the subject, and that another portion of 
it had not. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC OPINIOH IH THE DIEECTIOH OF THE 
CONQUEST OF DEATH. 

It M'as nearly twenty years ago that I severed my con- 
nection vdth the paper that I was then on and with the friends 
I made while there^ and 1 have often wondered if these 
friends have relaxed their opposition to what they called 
my pet hobby. I doubt not that man}^ of them have. The 
idea is no longer regarded as absurd; it has become one of in- 
tense interest to millions of people. The interest in e^’ery- 
thing written on the subject is so great that it threatens to 
become a mania. Every cit}’’ has its Century Clubs, and its 
Live-Forever Clulis, and they have spread to the country, and 
the villages are discussing them. The books that have been 
written on this subject, and almost forgotten, have been re- 
vived, and new editions of them are on the shelves of the 
bookstores. 

There is the beginning of a groundswell of inquiry on 
the subject; the vdiole thinking public is slowly awakening; 
and as it does it draws its hopes from the distant heaven of 
delusive promise to the prospect of present salvation. Who 
does not know that “a bird in ‘the hand is worth two in the 
Irash ?■’ and who is going to walk in the dark when once he 
has glimpsed the rising sun? 

Introspection is a neglected art. If man would look 
within himself in his search for truth, he would gain more 
usefijl Imowledge than all the colleges and all his travels 
through foreign countries could give him. 

bTay, more; the man who goes outside of himself in his 
effort to gain wisdom bankrupts himself; and the knowledge 
he acquires may delude, instead of leading him in the direc- 
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tion of liigliest truth. Xothing can possibly lead any man 
to a Ihglier growth but the understanding of himself. 

What is tlie most important thing man can possess? I 
answer, it is himself. And when I say himself, I mean his 
body, and not his soul. j\Ien have been soul-saving for thous- 
ands of years, and all that time the body has been d3dng of 
neglect. 

' Is tlie body of no importanee, that we can afford to ig- 
nore it in this wa}'? Is it true that the soul can exist with- 
out the body? Who really knows anything about the soul? 
And who does not know something al)out the body? We, at 
least, know from observation and practical tests that the 
body exists, and that it is a very convenient thing to have ; we 
know that it is a machine or a comljination of machines 
through which we transact all the business connected with 
life, and without which Ave Avould have ]io life on the terres- 
trial plane Avhere aa'G execute all the desires that make life 
worth living. 

That we knoAV almost nothing of ourselves, our resources 
and undeveloped powers, is because for tliousands of years we 
have devoted our time and talent to exploring the soul — or 
some imaginary thing we call the soul — to the utter neglect of 
the bod}’’, AA’hich there is no doubt about our possessing. Owing 
to this blunder we knoAV almost nothing about our bodies, 
and absolutely nothing of our souls, in spite of the fact that 
we have claimed to loiow so much aboiit them for so long a 
time. 

The soul — admitting its existence, which I am more than 
willing to do— is a secondary matter on our present plane of 
life; Ave are in a world where bodies, and not souls, do the 
Avork Avhieh is necessary to be done, in order that our lives be 
protracted in the fulfillment of those desires AAdiich belong to 
the body, and AAdiich are essential to its existence here. 

We run this wonderful engine, the bod}’’, in a wa50that 
AA'ould shame a ship’s captain in the command of his boat. 
Tbe captain would want some knoAvledge of his vessel in order 
that he might control her properly and keep her from drifting 
at the mercy of wind and tide ; but man — who OAvns the great- 
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i.!;al comliines ■within itself cs’er}’ I;.'.'' of mechanics known 
and unknown — inakes no effort to understand it^ and has no 
oonccjhion of the hundredth part of its meaning, nor of the 
thousandth jtari of its worth to hiin>elf. 

"What it is lliat lies back of this mechanism, no one 
knotvs. 'What the that is alwa3’s speaking for itself may 
be, is a secret. Whether this “I,'" which says, ‘"My body,’^ is 
really the body's very self, or some unseen thing hidden in the 
body or behind the bod^v, no one can tell. The assertion “ 1 ” 
stands for the man, and the “ 1 " not only says, “My bod}^’ but 
it says, “i\Iy soul," also. Is the “I’’ one with the sonl or one 
with the body ? Or is it the intelligent union of both ? 

For my part, I believe that the is all the sonl a man 
has, and that it is the sum total of the bod3'’s entire life; its 
memor3y in fact ; its record of all the body's transactions, 
and that it is one with the hod3', the body being the external 
expression of it. The “I'' records all the experiences through 
which a man passes ; and if it takes note of these exj)eriences 
and reasons on them, it becomes wiser ever3’’ da3\ That the 
“I'’ says, “ily bod3y''’ is only a habit of speech, and does not 
prove that the body is one thing and the “I” another. 

It is because I perceive the truth of the above statement 
that I have grown into a conviction of the immense import- 
ance of the bodv. The body is the man, and the man is 
adapted to the place he occupies now; his bod3'' correlates the 
needs of his life here, and this fact leaves the sonl out of this 
treatise. If the sold is needed in another world, we will find 
it there. 

What is the greatest desire of the human being? Let us 
be honest with ourselves. It is not for the salvation of his 
soul. We desire the salvation of our souls if it proves impos- 
sible to save our bodies; hut first of all we want our bodies 
save^. The most delightful heaven the imagination of genius 
has devised does noi allure ns so much as the remnant of this 
bodily life with all its trials and sufferings. 

“All that a man hath will he give for his life.” It has 
always been so, and with the growing refinement of the race 
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it becomes more so. In the early history of the race men 
3’ielded their lives far more readily than the}' do at this time. 
ATordd a man of the present age die for opinion's sake, as 
the heroes of old once did? iSOj he vould deny everything in 
order to save his_life, visoly thinking that life vas far more 
valuable than opinion^ as. indeed, it is. 

Life is above all things; life right here; handicapped by 
our enviroiiments, and iDlnrred in every conceivable way by 
our ignorance^ is still more valuable than all else. 

■ In spite of the body’s disabilities, and the pain that racks 
it, and the penury that starves it, we yet value it so much 
more than the prospective heaven of the future, that we 
will not end it voluntarily, though wo might do so at the 
cost of a meal, and with loss pain than an ordinary 
spell of indigestion. Does this mean nothing? Do not all 
things mean something? I assert that the simple facts I 
am stating will prove to be the most important truths of 
which the mind can get any conception, when once under- 
stood. 

The inherent force and determination which always 
point in one direction, which begin in the elementar}’’ life 
cells themselves and increase with every step upward in race 
growth, have a meaning that no power of imagination can ever 
extend to its legitimate limits, for, indeed, it has no limits. 

This force and this determination are expressed in the 
love of life in the body, and the avoidance of the body’s death. 
They are manifested in every object in all the world. They 
manifest in the lowest forms no less than in the highest, as all 
persons must haA'e observed many times. Turn over the half de- 
cayed piece of wood, and see udth what hurrying fear the little 
creatures under it rush to safe places out of our sight. And 
the vegetables and trees also; note with what tenacity of life 
they mend their broken limbs, and go on growing in spite of 
the most adverse conditions. Even the crystals and r^cks 
strive to assume shapes and enter into conditions of greater 
permanency. 

It is the love of life — not of soul life, but of body life — 
and the hope of y)rolonging it that makes cowards of us all; 
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in fact, it is the love of life that prompts every action we 
ever will or can make. Ino principle within us is so strong as 
this. ''All that a man hath will he give for liis life.” 

Looking through nature everywhere it is the same; the 
one great desire, first of all, is for life; after that come the 
minor desires. Often when it is necessary to kill something, 
my sympathy is so drauoi into the effort of the creature to 
save its own life, that I become weak and faint and seem 
to partially die uith it. At least, there is an approximation in 
my feelings toward this extreme point, and it sliows how 
high my valuation of life is. 

Down through the ages all men have accepted — appar- 
ently mthout thought — the belief that death was an unavoid- 
able thing; they have accepted this belief in spite of their 
desire to live. I sa}" all men; yet, as I have pointed out, 
there have been exceptions, the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment having unqiTestionably had faith in the pov'er of the 
body to conquer death sometime in the future, if not in their 
time. 

The two facts — the desire, to live, and the belief of the 
people that it is impossible to prolong life eternally in the 
body under present conditions — are at the foundation of all 
religions. Every creed in the world has been projected by the 
human brain, because, first, the desire to protract life was an 
unconquerable thing ; and, secondly, because it did not appear 
possible to attain it here. 

Suppose that men had seen the possibility of overcom- 
ing death here, and had gone to work to realize that possibil- 
ity, would they have projected a place of future abode for 
themselves after this life was over? It would never have 
been over ; then what need wordd they have had for a creed 
to save them in a hereafter? They would have labored to 
strengthen themselves in the present; to fortify and improve 
their external conditions, and to improve and develop the 
mighty tool for doing this; the only tool any man evei 
ovTied or ever will OAvn — his tody. 

I have said that as the race refined death became a 
greater terror to it ; this is because man’s increased knowl- 
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edge of the body has rendered the body more sacred to him. 
He begins to perceive not only the uses of the body, but the 
beauty of it, and the happiness to be gotten through it, and 
his valuation of it increases with his knowledge of what it is 
worth to him ; of not only what it is worth now, iDut of what 
it would be worth under more favorable circumstances. His 
hopes are for his body ; his desires are centered upon its per- 
petuation. In proportion as liis respect for his body in- 
creases, and his desire for the perpetuation of life in this 
world keeps growing, his concern for his soul and for the 
heaven of the future decreases. 

It is this direction of growth in the race, all pointing 
to farther development here and now, that is causing the 
churches to go empty on Sundays; it is at the bottom of the 
complaints that the clerg}^ arc making, though they are not 
aware of it. Thi preachers are searching in a hundred diher- 
ent directions for the reason of the decline of religious influ- 
ence, and because the}’' have not yet loolced in tlie right direc- 
tion they have failed to find the cause. At a recent meeting 
in Brooklyn where many of the leading ministers of the 
country were in council, there were those among them who 
actually said that tlie indifl'erence to Sunday service was the 
absence of fear of the devil and hell, which had become 
almost obliterated from the public mind; and they advised 
taking up this old piece of idiocy, and again working it in 
order to get their churches filled. It also came out at this 
council that there were nearly five thou’sand Congregaticnal 
preachers . who wore without charges. 

These facts are stated here in order to strengthen my 
argument concerning the grovdh in the race in its valuation 
of life in the body, and of its increasing inditfercnce to the 
promises of a future heaven. The race is becoming more 
practical every day. It really does not know why it is neg- 
lecting the religious services upon which it was wont to give 
such regular attendance; it only Imows that the Sunday ser- 
mon does not interest it as the Sunday papers do; and as the 
growing intelligence of the age has — ^unconsciously to itself — 
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(lulled its fear of the devil, it is not afraid to do what its 
inclination leads it to do. 

Loss of interest in the next world, which has come from 
an increased interest in this world, is responsible for all the 
complaints the ministers are making about the falling off 
of church influence. Concentration is killing theology; it is 
drawing the powers of the intellect to the work of the present 
hour ; it is bringing the scattered forces anfl the far roaming 
hopes home, and centering them upon what there is to do 
right here in this world, and right now. The visionary is 
doomed ; the practical has arrived. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


EVERY HOPE IS THE SURE PROPHECY OF ITS OAVH FULFILLMENT- 


loolO-JI^ llticlv I now see that a belief in death as a 
fixed and unalterable fact never had full possession of me. 
I doubt whether in a true sense it really has full possession 
of anyone; for, while it seems real enough so far as the dyiug 
of other people is concerned, we rarely think of it as being 
an inevitable reality to ourselves. It always seems a far-off 
and shadovy possibility, but not an irresistible fate, such as 
a man feels it to be who is under sentence of death for some 
crime. 

And yet reason, so far as our reason is based on observa- 
tion, tells us that death is as certain to come to us as to the 
condemned felon in his cell. And why are we so little dis- 
turbed by it? Is it because we anticipate life beyond the 
grave? The felon also anticipates this; and moreover his 
exjiectations for happiness in another world are usually as 
bright to his imagination as ours ean be. Then why does he 
dread death while we do not? It is because he realizes that 
to him it is inevitable, while we ean never quite bring ourselves 
to do so. 

Our reason, based on observation, admits that itds inevi- 
table. Ho person has ever escaped death yet; but in spite of 
this fact there is some hidden impulse within us that denies 
the inevitablcness of it. And this liidden impulse betrays the 
presence, deep do'wn at the very foundation of individual 
existence, of some unseen spring of ever present vitality, the 
discover)'" of which will overcome death. We feel it though 
we do not see it; we know it to be true though as yet it. has 
never been proved; and there is an undefined something in 
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man iliat exists more by feeling than liy seeing, and so death 
i.- inwardly rojeciud, v.'hile verbally ; .-fopted. 

If man acce])led the belief of (b ,iih in ijvory part of his 
consciou'-nc.-s. in his inner as well a- his outer self, he would 
feel aboul it very nuieh as the OMiuleinned felon does. It 
'-.luld oeenpy hi> every thought and render him unfit for any 
eHert in life, except a i)reparation for death. In .short, the 
( rmin Knowledge of c.oining death wonld be ecpiivalent to 
pn .-eiu doa.th, so far as the nscs of life are concerned. 

r>ut im-n are not expeeting to die; their live.s prove it; 
they arc intensely interested in a thousand schemes of activit}' 
on the earlli ])lane; and they lind their greatest happiness in 
Ig'llering their coiulilion;-. and in surrounding th.emselves 
with objeet- ibal are beautifid and pleasing. And these ob- 
jects do surely give them happiness, which, c’cn though it 
may be lleeting. stiiuul.ites them to greater etiorts in the 
same direction, and ends in the further accumulation of 
treasures such as the clergy caution us against, and wliich 
certainly are not those we arc reiiuested to lay up in heaven. 
Everywhere and all the time in those latter years men are 
living more and more in the present; and the wisdom of 
this has already born results in the increa-e in the average 
length of human lifi*, which is becoming greater cverv year. 

“Death is i-’cvitable.” itfen almost universally say this; 
but their words do not touch their ov.ti convictions; the}^ 
do not excite anv cmnlion within them. It is only when they 
feel its icy touch that thev begin to have oven the slightest 
realization of ii a? applicable to Iboir own ca?cp. As soon as 
they begin to feel that elenth is impoiicling, their fears are 
jiri'Usod and they seek to cscane from it. 

That they do fear it and seek to escape from it is proof 
conclusive that tliere is a way of escape. There is no truth in 
the cosmic growth of the race more true than that every hope 
is ilie sure j^rophecy of Hs own fnlfiUmenL 

N'o matter whether we take the evolutionary view, that 
man created liimself^ or the Scriptural view, that lie was 
created by a personal God, the very fact that liis hope 
stretches forward into the future is absolute assurance that 
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ihe future exists, and that it exists for the purjDose of fulfill- 
ing man's desires. This thought came to me before I had the 
intellectual grasp to follow it out in all its details, and there- 
by to prove it conclusively to myself. But I never ceased to 
believe and to trust it with all the force of my nature; and.it 
was my solace in hours that were dark as midnight. I accept- 
ed it as truth, never for a moment clouding it with doubt, even 
before I had followed it out to the absolute knowing. I felt 
that it was invulnerable, long -before I found out wh}'' it was 
so; long before my reasoning faculties were sufficiently 
awakened to understand it full}'-. There was the statement 
}ust as I have made it. Every hope is the prophecy of its sure 
fulfillment — a mighty and incontrovertible truth, that be- 
came a part of my brain structure and eventually worked its 
way to externals, and left its impress upon ever}' atom of my 
body. It took the form of a fixed principle that each suc- 
ceeding experience confirmed, until I began to feel the power 
of a conqueror, and was lifted from a position of pitiful 
weakness and self-distrust to one of unswerving strength. In 
this position fresh vitality was generated by my bod}', which 
poured its power into my heretofore sluggish brain, until by 
slow degrees the whole problem of growth was unfolded. 

There is many another expression that helps to unfold 
the problem of growth or life, but not one of them struck 
me with such force as this. Every hope is the sure prophecy 
of its o-wn fulfillment. 

And why? Because hope is related to the thing hoped 
for; this being so, it is inseparable from it. Suppose that 
there is a God that made us, and that He is great and wise 
and above all things good and true, then how would it be 
possible for Him — our Father — ^to plant a lie deep do'V’n 
in the first impulse of our individual lives, that would prove 
a most deceptive allurement, holding out promises that He 
never intended should be realized? Could anyone believe in 
God and accept this fact? 

But suppose we reject the belief in special creation, and 
dwell for a moment upon the theory of evolution; there -will 
bo no difference in results. If the life cell, or the first prin- 
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ciple of individualized life^ whatever it may be;, contains the 
essence that later^ under higher development^ expands into 
this hope, then the hope points to the time of realization and 
to the conditions that vill render realization possible, as surely 
as the grain of wheat planted in the ground will germinate 
and unfold itself until the full prophecy of its being is ful- 
filled. 

Hope, which is an expression of the law of growth in a 
man, cannot possibly point to that which does not exist. It 
always streams forth in the direction of the object which is 
correlated to it; of the object which is its complement, and 
the acquisition of which fixes it in living substance as a new 
creation. 

The idea that projects life beyond the grave does not 
fully allay the fear of death ; nor does the promise of heaven, 
v.fiih all its attractions, reconcile us to it. So long as even a 
modicum of the old vitality lasts, we prefer this troublesome 
and poverty-stricken world to the “spheres of the blest.^^ It 
is only when the vitality is too- low to permit further resist- 
ance to death that men, as a rule, become reconciled to go. To 
be sure, there are abnormal instances where men’s imagina- 
tions have been so stimulated b}’’ descriptions of the world to- 
come, that they have let go the hold they had upon this one, 
and have seemed anxious to go. But we all admit that men, 
in such conditions, are unbalanced. 

We do not want to die — ^this is the plain fact. We do 
not want to die, no matter how hard life seems, or how en- 
chanting the future is painted for us. We not only do not 
want to die, but we do not expect it. Death always comes, 
upon us as a surprise. 

The race believes that it believes that an implacable and 
inexorable God has passed sentence of death upon it: it also 
claims to justify God in having done so; but its position is 
self-deceptive, and its actions contradict its assumed belief 
in God’s power and wisdom. It is constantly seeking reme- 
dies by which it can thwart God’s purpose in killing it; and, 
deep dovm in the soul of it, it rests more hope in the power 
of a pill than in the power of God. 
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It lias its bocl}^ tinker and its soul tinker; and it clings 
io its body tinker nnlil hope deserts it, and then, in despair, 
it turns to its soul tinker. And ivlien a loved one has passed 
tlirough Ihe veil and from out our sighl, tliough we sa}^ “He 
IS hapjDV now; he is in the bosom of God, and sorrow, sick- 
ness and death shall iouch him no more,'’ wo weep and refuse 
to be comforted. And 1 say that it is not tlie mere ]Dain of 
separation that wrings our hearts, for he might ];ave gone to 
another country, or even to another planet, and if he had 
gone alive, we would not have felt as we do. 

And this feeling we have for him — ^ivhat is it; and why 
is it what it is? 

How, listen: It is the intuitive perception of a truth 
that has not 3’'et been made apparent to our reasoning facul- 
ties. It is because death is a violation of some natural prin- 
ciple, until which we are not yet acquainted. And, because 
it is a violation of some natural principle, some innate pos- 
sibilit}’’ of infinite value, hidden at present from our dwarfed 
perceptions, we are rent asunder by it, and cannot reconcile it 
with our long accepted belief that death is a blessing in dis- 
guise. It is human nature overturning human religion. 

It seems to me, judging b}'- my own feelings, that if man 
aetuall}’’ knew that death was to be . his doom, from which 
there was no possibility of escape, he would so dread the event 
as to malce life one protracted horror, and would be prompted 
to hasten the thing in order to relieve himself from the 
thought of it ; just as men condemned to hang will hang them- 
selves in their cells to get the fearful catastrophe off their 
minds. 

The fact is, men do not anticipate death for themselves, 
whatever they may do for others. Undefined in their oum 
minds, there remains fixed forever that intuitive perception of 
immortality, which belongs to the unchanging and und^ying 
life principle of which thej’’ are the expression, or the visible 
manifestation. 

Undefined by themselves, I say; so undefined is it, so 
misunderstood by them, and yet so potent that out of it, out 
of this simple, intuitive perception, this vague ’feeling of im- 
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mortalitT. lias arisen every .theological creed ever j’-et pro- 
jected for the perpetuation of individual life in another stage 
of existence. Tliinkers and reasoners on this subject actually 
believe the}’ have accepted as inevitable the death of the body, 
but they still hold fast, ivith unsiverving tenacity, to the feel- 
ing of immortality which they find implanted in all men ; and 
they have, as a last resort, endowed each individual of the 
race with a soul that is supposed to live beyond the death of 
the body. Tliis soul they have provided, out of their ample 
imaginations, with many and various' modes of escape from 
annihilation. 

Theolog}" offers another world to us as a substitute for its 
unconquerable desire to live. It was the best thing that could 
be done in the past, while man was so ignorant of the powers 
■of his body ; but this ignorance is beginning to pass away, 
and the splendors of the heretofore misunderstood functions 
of the body are on the verge of asserting themselves in a 
manner that will soon astonish the world. 

The belief in the power of death belongs to the una- 
wakened intelligence of a baby race, not yet grown to even 
the faintest conception of what it is, or what it can do. 

Eeligion is but the pointing of infallible intuition, indi- 
cating the fact that there is a road through the untrodden 
wilderness of fast-coming thought, which experience must 
traverse, but which has never yet been traversed; and which, 
when once traversed, will jDut an entirely new face upon our 
implanted belief in immortalit3x 

Man may possess a soul that lives beyond the body, and 
I hope and believe that he does ; but I know that he possesses 
a body, and I know, and am proving individually, tliat this 
body possesses the power to conquer all its disabilities and 
save itself here, in the present world, and in the present gen- 
eration. 



CHAPTER IX. 


•IHE EInDLERS CEEATIVEN'ESS OF THE Iin:\rAFr IXTELLIGENCE, 


I am familiar Avitli tlie phenomena of spiritualism, and 
I -^rill sa}' that it — of all the theories extant — furnishes far 
the best basis of belief in life be3^ond the grave. Spiritualism 
is not humbuggeiy. It is a genuine thing. Spirits, or what 
seem to be spirits, do make themselves visible to spectators 
under certain conditions. The onl}^ doubt concerning the 
matter is not in the genuineness of these apparitions, but in 
the character of them. Man}'- a time, when entirely alone, 
they have appeared to me; and at first I thought them veri- 
table messengers from the other side. 

Later, I did not know whether they were genuine spirits 
of the dejiarted, or thought images, projected by m}'- own 
mind. Hot that they were unreal, for tliey were not; they 
ivere not pictures ; they were tangible shapes, and lasted for 
several minutes at a time ; but were they spirits ? 

At this time the human mind begins to reveal itself to 
me as a mighty, but an unlaioum thing; as the seed germ of a 
power whose possibilities no one has ever tested, or ever will 
entirely test, because its unfoldment must go on forever. 

That the human mind is a great creative power I do 
know ; that its power to create is absolutely limitless I believe. 

By "'creative power,” I mean the power of making mani- 
fest the wonders that are capable of being manifested out of 
ihe unseen life principle, the animating spirit of all creatures 
and all creations; the possibilities existing in latency in the 
Law of Being, or the Principle of Life, or the Law of Attrac- 
tion ; these wonders, which depend for their manifestation up- 
on individual recognition. ; 

The three terms. Law of Being, Principle of Life and Law 
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of Attraction — spirit of all things — are different modes of ex- 
pressing the same thing. There are times when one of these 
inodes of expression seems best adapted to conve}'’ my mean- 
ing, and times when the other modes seem best. But for this 
1 would simplif}^ the matter bj' using one of these expressions 
only; and, rcall}', it would be more strictly correct to do so: 
but I have become so in the habit of using the three terms in- 
discriminately that I must beg the reader's indulgence, and 
beep on with it. 

Individual recognition of a power heretofore existing 
in latenc}’ in the unseen spirit of life may be called a creation. 
The power to recognize is the power to create, if, by the word 
creation, we mean the making manifest that which 
has always existed, but has not existed for us, because our in- 
telligence had not ripened to the point where we could see it. 

B}’’ recognition, then, the subjective power embodied in 
the life principle, the spirit of all manifested creatures, be- 
comes an objective creation, or use, or knowledge; it becomes 
manifest or made visible. 

The spirit of all things is self-existent; all truth already 
exists. The universe is a whole; it is complete; nothing re- 
mains to be added to it. It is the absolute allness of being. 

The Avord truth is another name for life, klan, in his 
individual capacity, is the recognizer of truth. He cor- 
relates truth, or the principle of being, to the extent of his 
capaeit}’’ to recognize it. By his recognition of it, he shows 
it forth in his person. A man is as he believes. This is so 
because he is all mind. The entire argument in favor of 
man’s power to conquer death rests on the fact that he is 
mind — active, vital, imdying mind — and that there is no dead 
matter, as has been supposed. 

All things which we call matter are resolvable into one 
and the same element, as I conclusively proved in a former 
treatise, that element being thought, mentalit}'', mind. Forms 
change ; the body may perish, but life, mind, is immortal. 

Man, being a mental statement, shows forth in his per- 
sonality as much of the truth of being as he has the intelli- 
gence to recognize; that is, as much of the power of truth. 
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or the Principle of Attractioip as he can nnclcrstancl. he makes 
manifest; gives form to, in his person. It is h}'" liis power to 
recognize that he creates or gives form to that which always 
existed potential!}'; hut was heretofore formless. 

ThnS; in the absolute senso; tlicrc is no new creation; in 
a iinite sense creation is continnoiis, and vn’ll never cease. 
When men Icnow their power it will be their privilege to for- 
ever make visihlC; in tlie objective world, the poAvers that exist 
in the intiniinde of being, or the principle of life, in such 
form as they Avill. 

The human mind is constantly revealing new good, or 
neAV uses, or new laioAvledges, out of the Law of Being, simply 
by recognizing them as possibilities to he attained. 

Thus, a faint conception of some poAver beyond that 
which has CA'er yet been manifested by any meinbcr of the 
race flits through a man’s mind, only to ho discarded as ab- 
surd and impracticable. But it comes again, and stronger; 
and yet agai}], and more poAA'orfully still until he begins to 
give it credence. At this point his mind goes on exploring 
trips into unprospected realins of thought, and Ijrings home 
much evidence to sustain him in his groAving belief, until, at 
last, he knoAvs that a thing, heretofore considered impossible, 
is possible ; and he goes to Avork and demonstrates it to others. 
We call his AA'ork a creation, and in a limited sense it is a 
creation. 

The croatiA'e power is the poAA'er to recognize the possi- 
bilities for doA’elopment existing in the spirit of life, or the 
Principle of Attraction; it is a poAver vested in intelligence; 
and it is by this power alone that nature, AA'ith man at its 
head, exists ; it is by this poAA'er that nature, with man at its 
head, is on the road of endless progression through an infinite 
realm of ever Avidening possibilities. 

Life .is thought to bo dual, simply from the fact that 
it is both seen and unseen. On its unseen side there is the 
laAv of lieing, otherwise called the Law of Attraction, or the 
principle of life— the spirit of life. On the seen side there 
is this same law of being made manifest, individualized, per- 
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sonified, by its own recognition of its powers of individuali- 
zarion. 

All nature — every living form, everytliing that is visible 
or external — is intelligence; it is that which has recognized 
the unseen moving power, or the Principle of Attraction and 
that which recognizes is mind, or intelligence. Therefore, 
the whole objective universe is mind; living, thinking mind, 
and not dead matter. All the substances we see or feel, or 
that in an}'^ way appeal to our senses, are mind, and not mat- 
ter. Mind or intelligence ranges the entire visible universe; 
it is real substance; we handle it; we weigh and measure it; 
we cut it into lengths for building material; we melt it and 
run it into bars for our railroad cars to run on; our cars and 
everything we manufacture are made out of various condi- 
tions of the one substance of mind. 

Mind, in its myriad forms, ranges every degree from 
solid iron and granite to the rarest ether. 

The diamond is one condition of mind; the perfume of 
a rose is another condition of the same substance ; and thought 
is still another condition of it, ?ind the most subtle and pow- 
erful condition that we know of. 

The most difficult task the metaphysician has to perform, 
is that of rendering apparent to the conception of the student 
the fact that mind or intelligence is an actual substance, that 
can be seen and handled. 

We have always believed mind to be an unsubstantial 
thing; a principle that invaded the dead substance of mat- 
1 er and imparted a temporary show of life to it ; but we have 
never conceived the fact that it is matter itself. 

We have never conceived the fact that matter is mind; 
that matter is the visible side of the law of being ; or, in other 
T.'ords, that it is the law’s recognition of itself, as light may 
he said to be heat’s recognition of itself. 

But this is so, and must be so, because no logical philos- 
ophy can admit the idea of deadness in the universe. The 
universe is a universe, and not a diverse. It is all life, pure 
life; there is not a dead atom in it. If there were even one 
atom of death in it, or the possibility that there would ever 
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be one, tlie miiyerse yoiild not be a ■whole, and it could not 
endure. 

But it is a whole; it is the unchanging principle of life; 
it is — on its unseen or spiritual side — the Jmw of Being, or the 
Principle of Attraction ; the law or principle whose one func- 
iion is to draw or to nuilc. It is love in its unallo3'ed essence; 
and the recognition of it is intelligence, or mind, expressed 
in a million vaiying beliefs, ranging the entire visible cre- 
ation. 

The tree is the externalization of the Law of Being, or 
the Principle of Attraction, to the extent of the tree's intel- 
ligence. The tree shows forth as mueh of the good or the 
life embodied in the Law of Being as it can recognize. 

All potcntialit}^, all power, all possibility, reside in the 
spirit or Principle of Being. To conceive of, imagine, think 
OT desire a thing without giving it form, calling it out of the 
unformed Principle of Being is, therefore, an impossibility. 
That which we conceive, we create; that which we imagine 
to be, is; that which we have ceased to believe, no longer exists 
to us, and never can until we again accept it as being a truth. 

Every belief assumes a foimi — the form of that particu- 
lar belief. No matter how short-lived the belief may be, nor 
hov,'’ frail, if it is a belief at all, it is, for the time bemg, a 
recognition of the possibilities resident in the spirit of being. 
In conceiving a form, we create it within the one universal 
substance, wherein all creation takes place, the primary or 
mental. 

A belief differs from a thought only in the matter of 
fixedness; a thought is a transient thing, unless it becomes 
fixed in a belief, and then it is more permanent, and, there- 
fore, more apparent; it is a fraction of the spirit of being in 
more decided objectivity than a mere passing thought. 

Our thoughts, then, are real things ;• and though usually 
invisible, being in a great measure under the control of our 
bodies — ^which are the sum total of our fixed beliefs — they are 
too frail and fieeting to assume the substantial appearance of 
bodies. Nevertheless, they are real substance and have form 
at their inception; and, though invisible, they do become ob- 
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jective to oiix bodies, and go forth, as living, bnt probably as 
short-lived, entities. 

Thoughts are real because they are intellectual concep- 
tions of someihing; and there can be no intellectual concep- 
tion that is not, in its degree, a recognition of that which is — 
a recognition of some phase of the Principle of Being. There 
can be no recognition of that which is not, and, therefore, 
even the frailest and most fleeting thought has form, whether 
we see it or not. 

But there are certain conditions of a man’s mind, usually 
conditions of negation, conditions of abstraction, during 
which he is not noticing what is transpiring in his mind, 
■wlien it is possible for liis thoughts to express themselves 
without the help, or even the cognizance, of the x^erson by 
whom or from whom they are e.xpressed. In this way the}'’ 
may abstract enough of a man’s mentality or body to make 
themselves visible, not only to the man himself, but to others. 

The flrst time I saw “a spirit” was when a student at a 
Catholic school. It was a bright moonlight night, and about 
twenty of us had taken a run from the hall door, down through 
the crisp snow, to an old tree that grew near the house. I 
stood for a few minutes quite apart from my companions, and 
found myself looking up into the tree in that condition of 
tliought which is almost entirely unconscious of itself. I was 
looking at a woman, who was standing far out on one of the 
limbs of the tree, and who was balanced lightly on one foot, 
with her other foot swinging, and her arms raised as she held 
a pale, blue scarf that the wind fllled and s’vmng to and fro. 
I stood looking at this marvelous sight without one particle 
of fear or wonder, or any other feeling that I can recall. The 
■^roman’s dress was like that of a ballet girl, and the limb on 
vrhich her foot rested was not larger than a riding whij). 

But, as I continued to look, without any special interest 
in the sight, I was conscious of the babble of voices kept uf) 
by the other girls, though unconscious of what they were say- 
ing, until one of them cried out, “Oh! look up ‘in the tree.” 
A momentary silence ensued, broken by the simultaneous 
rush which they made toward the house. In another instant 
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I liGcame conscious of tlie situation, and, turning, I ran after 
them, becoming more frightened Avith each step. 

Was this a spirit, or Avas it a projection from hiyseif? 

Since then I IiaA'e had mauA' exp'crienees similar to this, 
and thoA are all marked b}’ the same ab.sence of a certain part 
of niA’sell, that preA’ents the feeling in me of fear or Avonder, 
or any emotion AA'hatever. Tlie remembrance of things of this 
kind has often frightened me after they IniA'e passed, and I 
haA’’e many times felt a great dread of their recurrence; but 
nercr once haye I been frigliteiied, or cAxm astonished, at the 
time. 

In the same frame of mind — a condition in AAdiich I, 
the person of the house, seem to be almost out of ni}" house — 
1 haye heard A'oiecs that spoke to ]nc ; but they never told me 
anjdhing be3''ond AA'hat I coiild have conceived Avithout them. 

But, perliaps, the most singular of these experiences has 
been a manifestation of a poAver that lifts me up, and makes 
me feel that I do not AA^eigh an ounce. I haA'e lain in bed 
in a room AAdiere the light burned brightly, and have been 
lifted — ^bed and all — ^until I could touch the ceiling AAuth in}’’ 
hand. I haA'e sat on a stout table and been lifted AAdtli the 
table until my head touched the top of the room. 

Friends have said that such marked and various manifes- 
tations as these could not be accounted for, except on the the- 
ory of spirit agency. 

But I am not convinced of this, though I AA^ould have 
been glad to accept such a conviction if I could hai-e rested 
In contentment upon it. The very Avonders of the human 
mind, as they begin to disclose themselves to me during the 
years I haA’'e been devoting myself exclusively to its study, 
have made it impossible for me to rest such phenomena upon 
the generally accepted conclusions of spiritualism. 

This chapter is the first of several chapters, all of Avhich 
aim at the establishment of the principles on AA’^hich I base 
my belief in the poAA^er of man to conquer death. I hope I 
ha'''’e made it clear that the vdiole visible uniATrse is mind in 
ditferent forms of expression, ' but, lest I ha\^e not, I Avill 
venture to repeat. I say there is no such thing as ^hlead” 
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matter. That \rhich ve call matter is hut vaiying expres- 
sions of the one o m n i potent, omniscient and omnipresent 
mind, or mentalit}^ ; that udiich was and is and ever will he ; 
that to which nothing can he added, neither taken awa5^ The 
imseen is as much “^'matter” as the seen. The seen 
is as certainl}^ ‘^'mind” as the unseen; the two are 
one in endless round of vaiwing expression, in which 
there is never an}^ death of life, hut only chang- 
ing forms of life. The flint which is to-day— the flint of 
which you say, “It is matter, it is dead” — to-morrow shall have 
crumbled, shall have become earth ; shall have been absorbed 
into the stalk of growing wheat ; shall have lieon eaten, and in 
the brain of man be retransformed into its original element; 
that from which all things have birth — namety, mind. All 
things, therefore, are mind; nothing Init mind; alwa3''s and 
forever mind; no difference what the form assumed maj* be. 

M hen I say that all is mind, or that there is no such thing 
as matter, I mean that there is no dead thing — nothing that 
is not of and resolvable into mind; mentality; potentialit}'’; 
that which, though not discernible by the physical senses, yet 
contains all that is or can be. I do not mean that matter is 
nothing, that it has no existence. I mean that in its last 
analysis it is mind, intelligence, and it is not dead; neither 
can it ever die. 

The infinite mind is measureless. It is oimiipotent, om- 
niscient, omnipresent. In it is all potentiality, the all of all, 
and oittside of it nothing is or can be. Does life exist, and 
the desire for life in man ? It exists also in the infinite, and 
it was the desire that called forth form, which first caused 
the invisible to become visible ; which caused mind to assume 
the form of rock and tree and animal, and finally of man. 

And when men clearly perceive this truth, and when the 
knowledge of it shall have become truty . part of them — shall, 
as it were, have infused their conscious selves, will they not 
Imow that thej’’ can control that which they are? Knowing 
is being. When men know that thej’’ are deathless they will 
have become so. 

If man and all nature Avere dead matter, then there 
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would be good reason for death to hold the scepter over life ; 
but the fact that what has previously been called dead matter 
is an ever living, ever progressive substance, which constantly 
evolves individual life out of itself, cannot fail to destroy the 
power of death as soon as the truth and the law are made 
Imown. 

In order to make all clear I must show the reader some-, 
thing of the woiiderful powers vested in mind. I have spoken of 
what appeared to be spirits, but which may simply prove to 
be some, as 3"et, misunderstood function of the mind. As I go on 
I shall speak of other tilings that prove the almost undreamed- 
of power of mind; I do so in order to show that there is noth- 
ing impossible to the human mind, and in this way lead the 
reader to see that death is not going to be a difficult thing to 
conquer, since its conquest only depends upon the farther ex- 
pansion of our minds. And this expansion depends exclu- 
sively on our own effort. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

ALL GEOTVTII IS A REVOLT AGAILtST THE CLAIMS OE THE SO- 
CALLED LAAY OE GEAVITATIOH. 

Xo man lias tested the powers of his own mind ; no man 
knows its m3’^sterions complications, or dreams of the strange 
seed l3dng dormant within it, and capable of springing np 
into the lilossoming and fruitage of such wonders as it would 
he madness even to name in these pages. 

But in these years of study that I speak of, enough has 
been revealed to me of the giant power sleeping in the brain 
of the race, to keep me from wandering off to other worlds for 
a solution of its exceptional actions. j\Iany things concerning 
it that vdll seem fabulous to others, I Imow to be true ; and, 
indeed, so great have become my conceptions of its possibili- 
ties, that at this time 1 have pulled up all the stakes that 
have ever, to me, environed it, and have established it in my 
belief as respondent in all particulars to that omnipotent, 
omniscient and omnipresent principle of life that men call 
God. 

I think it will readily be seen how — ^there being no noth- 
ing, and thoughts being things — ^that a thought may appear 
in objectivity from the thinker, and thereby become discern- 
ible by the physical senses of the thinker, and to others who 
may be present. 

The same thing may be said of the voices we hear. 

But these explanations’ go for nothing, so long as it 
remains that some seemingly invisible power can overcome 
the law of gravitation in the human form, and IKd it from 
the earth vdth evident ease. 

This matter remained a mystery to me for years, until I 
learned that man had the power to become master of the law 
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of gravitation, after wliidi he could float in the air at his 
will. 

“But/-' some one remonstrates, “you liad no kno^vledge 
of this pover, and 3'et you floated; therefore, it must be that 
some power outside of yourself lifted you.-'' 

For a long time 1 reasoned this way myself; and I be- 
lieved tliai I was lifted by sjn’rit power. 

But after a time I considered how it had ever been, that 
some seemingly accidental exhibition of a new power had 
come as a forerunner to open the eyes of men to a new possi- 
bility -within themselves ; and I began to sec that this experi- 
ence of mine might belong to this same class of premature 
revelations. 

I could readily admit tliat if it were in a man's power to 
overcome the law of gravity (so-called), accidental con- 
ditions of thought might arise witliin him, unanal3'-zed by 
himself, that for the time being would lift him into the air. 

The more I thought about it, the more I became con- 
vinced of it. The more I reasoned on the law of gravitation, 
the law which seems to draw all things to the center of the 
earth, the more clearly I saw that it was the Law of Attrac- 
tion in its action upon — so-called — dead matter; and that 
there was no power that could of itself draw anything 
toward the earth’s center, provided the thing to be dra-wn did, 
not want to he drawn in that direction. 

That any substance or thing, no matter how pov'erful, 
could refuse to obey this law, proved at once that there was 
a higher power than the law, or else that the law was not un- 
derstood. 

Of course, I at once assumed that the law was not under- 
stood. 

The law of gravitation is that power which draws 
towards the center of the earth ; but what is the Law of Attrac- 
tion? 

I answer that there is but one law, and I shall call it the 
Law of Attraction. The — so-called — ^law of gravitation is the 
negative action of the. Law of Attraction. In other words, it is 
the Law of Attraction in its action upon what is called dead 
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matter; it is powerless upon all substances in proportion to 
the intelligence of the substance. It cannot compel the intel- 
ligent will of anj^ creature to obey it. Indeed, I may state it 
in this way; that while the law of gravitation, the law that 
draws to the earth’s center, is operative upon mind in its un- 
awakened condition, it is powerless to act on mind in which 
a will has been developed. As weak a thing as a blade of 
grass obeys its oum will ; a will that leads it upward instead 
of doumward toward the earth’s center. I saw it rise out of 
the earth and begin its little journey toward the sun. I saw 
as feeble a thing as a crawling worm overcome the earth^s 
attraction, and mount a tree trunk, climbing upward in 
obedience to its own awakening perceptions of the Law of 
Attraction expressed in itself as will power. 

I saw that while “dead matter,” which is mind uncon- 
scious of its own will, was held to the earth’s center, that 
“live matter,” which is mind conscious of its own will, was 
on a journey in another direction. 

Then there is no law that holds objects to the earth’s 
center, provided the objects have a will to travel toward the 
sun. This so-called law is the law of inertia; the law of death 
to the dead ; or, in strict truth, it is the absence, as nearly as 
can be, of the Law of Attraction, which is the only law of life ; 
the law of growth. 

The law of gravitation is the negative pole of the Law of 
Attraction, or the law of being. 

The peach ripens and falls; it falls toward the earth. 
Why? 

Because it is so much inert substance, and it is drawn 
to a larger body of inert substance. If the peach had been 
larger and heavier than the earth, it would have drawn 
the earth to it. 

In bodies of equal deadness, by which I mean bodies that 
are equally laeldng in consciousness of will, the power to 
draw each other is dependent on their size and weight. But 
once introduce into inert mind (matter) the vitalizing prin- 
ciple of conscious will, and the whole statement is changed. 
Size and weight have nothing to do with the drawing power ; 
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the conscious will is under obedience only to its own desire. 
The latent power slumbering in matter has awakened, and it 
has come under ol)edience to the Law of Attraction. 

It has evolved a will that its intelligence recognizes as its 
leading power, and it goes to an}'- place toward which the will 
may point, whether toward the eartli or away from it. If it 
goes away from the earth, as all advanced life does in its 
grov/th, it goes as far away as its intelligence permits it to 
go. That is, it goes as far as it believes that it can go; its 
belief in this particular marking the limit of its intelligence. 
Flying creatures are more unlimited in their belief in this 
one matter than the creatures that remain on the earth. And 
it is because they do realize more of the Law of Attraction 
than other creatures that they have sprouted wings. The law 
of cosmogony expresses itself in conformity with a belief in 
the Law of Attraction ; and evolution has steadily proceeded on 
this principle from the first effort of individualism to man. 

The Law of Attraction is the law of gravitation raised 
from a basis of unconscious life or ignorance of life, to a 
conception of life in which the will becomes the principal 
factor, and elects for itself the direction in which it shall be 
attracted. Intelligence refuses obedience to mere bulk and 
weight, and follows any attraction that seems good to it. 

A grain of sand is under obedience to the law of gravi- 
tation ; the earth holds it to itself. But imagine the grain 
of sand changed to a minute insect; it instantly declares its 
freedom from the law that influences the grain of sand, and 
lifts itself up above the earth. And it will ■'"‘tain its inde- 
pendence of the earth until it dies ; then the earth, by the law 
of deadness, in which bulk and weight make the attraction, 
claims its o'wn, and the insect lies helpless upon it. 

The whole tendency of evolution is from inertia to 
activity ; from deadness to life ; from obedience to the law of 
inert or unawakened substance — ^the law of gravitation — to 
the intelligent attraction w'hich is the law of awakened or 
conscious substance. 

In strict truth there is no -dead substance, because all 
substance holds life in latency ; but until the latent life prin- 
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eiple begins to exiDress itself intelligently, this substance is 
under obedience to the law of gravitation onl3^ 

But, as substance does express itself more and more in- 
telligently, the law of gravitation loses its force, and' the Law 
of Attraction is substituted. Thus all individual lives work 
out their own freedom through intellectual growth. 

Intellectual grov'th is the liberation from the law of 
gravitation, which is the law of death, or rather the no-law of 
life ; because death has no law, but is simply the negation of 
the Principle of Attraction, which is the law of life. 

ilan becomes more free from the — so-called — ^law of — so- 
called — dead matter with every acquisition of intelligence he 
makes; .and he. is now approaching a plane of knowledge, 
where he will realize that by the Law of Attraction he can 
break his allegiance to the earth and float in the air. And 
this will simply be the beginning of his exploits in this direc- 
tion. 

As I — from some peculiar and accidental consciousness 
of this great truth — actually floated in the air, so the time 
will come in Avhich I shall learn how I did it; and thus he 
able to do it again. 

It is probable that in my then negative condition a 
higher sense of freedom took possession of me, w'-hich my 
uneducated faculties would have denied, and thus have frus- 
trated the phenomenon, but that — for the time being — they . 
were inoperative, and did not put 'in their ignorant protest. 
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THE OXE StlGlITY FACTOR IX RACE GROWTH IS THOUGHT. 

i\Ian is a compendium of all the lives that hare existed 
before him; hut he does not show forth the full power of all 
those individual lives. He is — in his present stage of devel- 
opment — a compromise of them all. 

The power of all of them, and vastly more power, lies 
stored in his brain, but it has not yet been cxjiressed in his 
personalit}'. It is in his power to express, and by his intelli- 
gent belief in its presence he null be able to express it. 

Belief, in self is the key that unlocks all this stored 
power. If I did not believe I could draw a bucket of water 
out of the well, I would never draw it. If I did not believe I 
could write an article, I could never write it. The paral3Tic 
believes he cannot move his hand, and he does not move it. 
The mental healer, in his treatment of this disease, does not 
even think of the hand; he directs his thought to the pa- 
tients's brain, and corrects his mistaken' belief in his ovm 
power. AlLdisease is of the brain. A belief in disease is the 
brain^s own under-estimate of its power. The brain has 
weakened in its belief of what it is and what it can do, and 
the bod}^ shows forth the brain’s error. 

A v/oman came to me one da}’- with the siclmess of a 
decade in every part of her body. Long years of a life totally 
unappreciated by others, and a lack of self-esteem on her 
own part, had. brought her to the condition in which I saw 
her. Her wonderful eyes, and the entire wreck of her queen- 
ly beauty, impressed me greatly. A few minutes’ conversa- 
tion show’-ed me the situation. I did not offer to treat her; I 
told her how beautiful and how great she was. I told her 
what splendid possibilities I saw in her mind ; she knew I wns 
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telling her the truth, and she was well in that hour. Da)' b)* 
day from that time her bod)' showed forth her renewed trust 
and confidence in her own intellect; her individuality 
strengthened until the negations that had once submerged' 
and held her under, became the servants that ministered to 
her uplifting. 

The intellect is the shaping power in the body. It is true 
that the body builds the brain; but the brain reciprocates by 
building the body. Every higher thought a man has records 
itself in some added power in the body; and if this could go 
on day by day, the body would become more and more a re- 
vised expression of a revised mode of thinking. 

And just so, in the opposite direction, the body may and 
does deteriorate. 

How is it that the man of science can take an animal's 
sloill, and from its shape tell us just what the animal was like, 
and vdiat it fed on, and all the particulars concerning it ? 
It is because the brain shapes the body ; and when he gets a 
correct idea of the brain from the shape of the skull, he 
has no difficulty in describing the animal that owned it, and 
naming the family to which it belonged. 

Familiarity with the correlation between the brain of the 
animal and the different members of the body of the animal, 
also enables these men of science to work the same problem 
backward. They will take any well defined bone of the ani- 
mal and describe all the animal's clearly marked character- 
istics. The relation between the brain and the different 
parts of the body is exact. 

Surely there is a big lesson in this for him who thinks. 
From the very earliest forms of organization clear up to 
man, there has been a steady increase of brain power, and a 
steady improvement in the shape of the head. Hot in a single 
instanee has there been a sudden jump from low to high. 
And never has there been any real retrogression. There have 
been instances in race growth which seemed like retrogression, 
but which were truly a kind of a retrogressive progression ; 

_ being but a temporary halt in the upward journey of the 
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iiiecssairi. l)rnni,. nr n going back a ^c^v paces to bring np ilic 
ia'ji;in<i forces. 

Tiierc is no nii.«.sing link. Eacc growtli lias been as even 
and .sieady as the growth o£ a cliild from inl'ancy to manhood. 
And the one factor in it.s growtli has been thontrht. 

Let no one imagine tliat thought is confined to human 
beings alone. All creatures think. Animals think; plants 
think; and even crystals think. They think the thoughts 
that render them obedient to the operation of the Law of 
Attraction, ,by tvhose power they are drawn into certain forms. 
The grass thinks: it aspires or desires, and its aspirations or 
desires find a ready response in nature, and the result is 
growth. Every upward step in the scale of creation is marked 
by a greater power of thought in the creatures; and this 
greater power of thought produces more ])owerful creatures. 
And so thought, even in its lowest, forms, expressed in desire, 
relates the creature, under the ever active Principle of Attrac- 
tion, to that which it desires; and the stones emerge into 
gigantic vegetation; the vegetation becomes concentrated into 
a drop of protoplasm; the protoplasm, b}' the same potency 
of thought, expressing the ever growing desire for an en- 
larged life, greater happiness and greater freedom, sprouts a 
■digestive system; puts forth from its body the necessary in- 
struments by which to supply the digestive system with food; 
eyes, ears, claws, legs, members both offensive and defensive, 
until the ripened man, with his noble brain, is here. 

And still the same system of growth goes on. The 
ripened man is man only in his form ; the strength and char- 
acter of his animal progenitors have passed into his brain and 
live there in disguise, or show forth in cunningty devised 
methods for the attainment of that power which the beasts — 
his forefathers — took by force of muscle and cunning. Soci- 
■et}'- is a compromise based on fear; religion is a superstition 
founded also on fear, and rotten with hA’^pocrisy. 

And yet this condition is onty an attitude in race growth, 
and it is all right for the stage of gro^dh it represents. It is 
not the desirable thing any more than the .bitter and unripe 
peach is the desirable thing ; but it is on the way to becoming 
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the right thing. It ■ulll always bo. locoming more and more 
the right thing; for it, like the individuals that compose it, 
is on the road of endless progres.=ion — forever ripening but 
never ripe ; forever incarnating in itself more and more of the 
vast possibilities latent in the law of being — tlie Principle of 
Attraction — but never exhausting the fullness of the law, and, 
therefore, never ripe. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


:j:ax has xo fetters but those of iiis owh ioftoeanoe; 

AND XOTIIIXG BUT HIS OWFT IXTELLIGEXCE WILL 

LIjSEEATE him froai thew. 

c 


To think in the old ruts is to remain in the old condi- 
tions. 

To think expansively is to grow endlessly in the direction 
of freedom and happiness. 

Death is not grovdh. It solves no problem. 

i\Ian at this time is all that liis animal progenitors are, 
and more. The strength of muscle which they exhibited 
finds its expression in him, in his brain and not in his muscle. 
The quality of every faculty they possessed is condensed in 
his brain; in ceasing to become animal, and in becoming 
more and more man, the attributes that expressed themselves 
in the body of animals, express themselves with ten-fold more 
force in the brain of the man. 

In fact, the process of growth has been a process of brain 
making. The awakening of life from the inertia that holds 
it obedient to that downward attraction, called the law of 
gravitation, has been one stead}'' advancement of all things 
toward brain; toward the power to think; toward the free- 
dom that thought alone can insure; toward the conquest of 


environment that thought alone can master. 

I am not making an exaggerated statement when I say 
that the road of life, the roa^of progress, is from a belief 
in that inert substance we call matter, to a belief in mind . 

This inert substance we call matter, and which is under 
the (so-called) law of gravitation, is, in point of absolute 
truth, all mind or brain or thought; but it is unawakened 
mind, and, therefore, unconscious or ^“^dead” mind; mind 
whose powers are latent or unexpressed. 
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The stead}’’ effort of the ages has been to liberate this 
substance from its unconscious obedience to the la’w of grav- 
itation — the la’W of the dead to the dead — ^by a’nrakening it 
to a consciousness of its pouter to think; thus demonstrating 
to it that it is mind, living and active and free, subject to 
the Principle- of Attraction only. 

I cannot repeat too often the great fact that there is no 
dead matter ; that there is no death in the universe ; that -what 
is called dead matter is unauakened mind; that every atom 
in the world is mind, either awakened to a sense of its own 
power, or holding its power in the unconsciousness of latency. 
It is on this mighty truth that man’s -salvation depends. 

What we call matter is the recognition of something. 
Every atom of it is a magnet. A magnet is that which recog- 
nizes the Principle of Attraction within itself. If the recog- 
nition is so feeble that it yields obedience onl}^ to that com- 
paratively' unintelligent force expressed in bulk and weight, 
it recognizes bulk and weight, and yields its recognition to it, 
and is then said to be under the law of gravitation. 

But no matter what it recognizes, the fact that it recog- 
nizes anything at all proves that it is mind. Dead matter 
cannot recognize. Eeeognition is a faculty of mind. 

The law of being, the Principle of Attraction, exists. ISTo 
one knows anything about it except that it exists. 

It is that unseen principle running through all things, 
and to whose power man can add nothing. It is unchangeable. 
Our recognition or comprehension of it changes constantly, 
but it never changes. 

All nature, with man at its head, is the recognition or 
the comprehension of this principle. Hot a perfect recogni- 
tion or comprehension of it — it can never be perfectly com- 
prehended — but a partial aiid constantly improving and 
growing comprehension of it. 

Men call this Law of Attraction God; but the wori is 
unscientific and misleading. Substitute the word ‘^ffaw” for 
^^God,” in Pope’s lines, and they would explain all. 

“The universe is one stupendous whole 
Whose body nature is, and. law the soul.” 
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As our bodies are the perceiition, or tlie imderstanding, 
or tlie recognitio]! of our spirits, so is all nature the percep- 
tion. or the understanding, or the recognition of this infinite 
spirit — the unseen life principle which I call the Law of At- 
iraction or the law of being. 

Understanding, recogjiition, the power to perceive, does 
not belong to anytliing but mind; ihendore. all visible things 
are mind: no matter how a])parcntly dead this substaiice 
called matter may seem, the Law of Attraction is latcutt in it, 
and in the farther ]l)rocess of evolution it will recognize the 
fact, thus proving that it is mind. 

And mind, no matter how crude it may be, is one form 
of brain, out of which the higher or governing brain proceeds ; 
the brain which begets the intelligent will; whose mandate 
governs the entire body. 

It may be said that nature is all brain, ranging number- 
less degrees from coarse to fine, from the crudest substance to 
the highest thought, as water ranges from solid ice to the 
invisible gas generated by steam. 

That wonderfully volatile fluid we call electricity is, in 
its own wa}', a certain form, and a very vital form, of recog- 
nition of the Law of Attraction, and is, therefore, mind, brain, 
intelligence or thought. 

Uature, being in all particulars the recognition of that 
vital principle called the Law of Attraction, it will bo seen that 
she is all mind, whose power to grow lies in her continued 
power to think more intelligent^ than she has previously 
thought. 

Our visible world has now thought itself up to its pres- 
ent position, which is a higher point of intelligence than it 
has ever before reached. From the fiery mass that it was 
in our first knowledge of it, ^where the Law of Attraefion 
between the atoms seemed so feeble in its power, because so 
little recognized; that it appeared to be rather a law of repul- 
sion, on up through every grade of ripening recognition of 
the law, with its consequent forms of greater intelligence — we 
have come to this, our present plane of thought. 

And right here, in spite of our past record, with its un- 
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flagging development in eveiy direction, there are thousands 
of our people Avho affirm that the vorld has ceased growing. 

Or, rather, I ma}' sa}^, there are tens of thousands — nay, 
millions, who do not know that the whole visible world is a 
growth in the understanding of the law of being ; who do not 
believe it; and who are, therefore, unprepared to accept the 
si.iiement that it,s position in growth is still in infancy, and 
tliat its power to keep on growing is endless. 

But, whether the}'’ accept it or not, it is true; and no 
truth even approaching the glory of this truth has ever been 
announced before.- 

The visible world grows by its acquisition of intelli- 
gence, or rather, by its development out of itself of more and 
more power to recognize the unfailing, the infinite possibili- 
ties of the Principle of Attraction, which is the law of being. 

Thus, the potency of mind increases daily, and as it in- 
creases its environments give way, and happiness and freedom 
come more readily within its grasp. 

The idea that the race has achieved even a minimum of 
the power that is in store for it is absurd. 

The idea that the race must continue to wear its fetters 
because the}'^ are ‘‘God-imposed” is still more absurd. 

Man has no fetters but those of his o-^m ignorance, and 
nothing but intelligence will liberate him from such fetters. 

You may take from him every visible environment; you 
may heap him with Avealth; you may place him in high po- 
sition; but, unless he has come into the saving Iniowledge 
which an intellectual perception of his own boundless resources 
A'ields him, he is not free. Ignorance still holds him and- will 
pull him doAvn to old age, feebleness and the grave. 

And what but these — old age, feebleness and the grave — 
are our real fetters? 'What have we gained, though tve con- 
quer everything else, and these remain? It may be that 
the spirit survives the body, as Spiritualism believes it has 
demonstrated ; but even in this case, a man’s sphere of acti-^- 
ities is removed from his Avorkshop, the earth; and his death 
is a break in Avhat should be an unbroken line of growth. 

I do not believe that true, healthy groAvth can proceed 
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llirongli the iorfiions v.'oaknep? of old age. decropihulc and 
deal]). True intchigcnce. the farllier recognition of the Lang 
ndiicli alone is grov.uh. is nol in the.'C coiidit ions. Xothing is 
in tlio.-e conditions Inh the doidal or il]e juin-recoirnition of 

, CO 

the Law : ndiieh. jS a slipping Inick from a certain cf)ndition of 
incarnate inf ('tligimee into a condition of ignorance, wh.cre- 
in the ])revioiis cuiidition of intelligence, the incarnate condi- 
tion of it, is (l(uii('d or cancelled. 

Lven ii: this denial or canccdlation of the previous condi- 
tion. it may be that the spirit survives, and 1 believe that it 
does; Imt 1 do not believe that the person has gained by the 
change; indeed, I feel certain that lie lias lost; and, though 
the loss may not be irreparable, yet it is a mighty loss and 
ought to be avoided. 

And it can be avoided. 

If I did not know that the loss of the body — which is 
the condensed bulk of the man’s beliefs — could be avoided, 
I would never have written so much as the first line of this 
book. 

Blit I do know it. 

T have frequently been asked to establish this statement 
by producing an instance in which some one had conquered 
•death. 

There was a time when there was no animal life on this 
planet at all ; did the fact that there was none then form a 
true basis of belief that there would never be any? 

Because the cave-dwellers had never produced a Plato, 
was that a valid reason for supposing there would never be 
one ? 

Those Avho are limited to a belief that the race is ripe, 
and that there will be no farther developnicnt than there has 
alread}'- been, are in no condition cither to deni'' or affirm the 
statements I am prepared to make on this subject. They do 
not know that the race is a growth. The_y have never examined 
its past history ; this histor}" that began millions of I’^ears be- 
fore it actually appeared in its present form; and their oiiin- 
ions, as weighed against the opinion of one who has learned 
the situation b}' heart, are absolute^ ivorthless. 
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I have studied this matter of race growth for many 
years. I began to he the race’s champion and defender when a 
child. I was scarcely out of ni}^ teens before a burning sense 
of disgust for the foolish and false theologies of the day took 
possession of me. I knew that we were not willful sinners 
against a higher power^ but simply ignorant children feeling 
our way through intellectual darkness, and stumbling at every 
step. 'Without knoAving it, having no positive information 
by Avhich to bolster up my belief on this subject, I simply 
held to it because it Avas part of me, and I could no more get 
rid of it than I could get rid of m}'^ head. It became the dom- 
inant force of my existence, and the chief source of my A’ital- 
ity. In the midst of sickness, it kept me Avhole; in positions 
that would have been death to another, I Avas unscathed. 

In point of fact, it was nothing more than a larger see- 
ing, a deeper recognition of the Life Principle, than that pos- 
sessed by the average person. 

Having more life, I fdt more life, and oleath seemed 
farther aAvay and more indefinite to me than to others. 

As I greAv older, the possibility of avoiding it entirely 
began to take fonn in m}’' intelligence. It was not that I 
feared death, for it never seemed sufficiently real to fear. The 
idea of overcoming it came to me as a part of m}’' growth, 
in AAdiich it seemed better to acquiesce consciously^ so that I 
might thereby note eA^ery- step of its progress. ISTaturally^ ob- 
servant and introspective, I was enrions about it; all my^ 
interest was aroused and something firmer than interest; a 
deep-seated determination to cany the thing through to suc- 
cess became a fixed factor of my^ mind. 

It is strange how, by simply holding an idea or belief, if 
aggregates to itself certain mental Imilding material, until it 
stands impregnable and apparently’’ deathless. This is now 
the condition of my belief in the possibility of immortality in 
the flesh. I haA^e not read books, I liaA^e not sought outside 
of my'’self for reasons to strengthen my’’ position; I have held 
to it simply because it has hold to me ; and' ont of my oAvn 
organism has been unfolded the course of reasoning by’’ which 
I haA’e demonstrated its truth to myself. I believe in it as 
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firmly as I believe in my personal presence in this room; and 
the world is going to believe it before many years shall pass. 

It is Irue that tlie spirit ol ]\Ialt]ins is widespread at this 
stage of Imman development, and questions arc fi-equent as to 
what will become of tlie earth's overfiowing population if 
immortality in the flesh should become possible. The natural 
Idalthusian is one who has not penetrated even to the slightest 
degree into the realm of the ideal, where alone imniortalitj^ 
in the flesh can become possible. He does not know that 
life, when lifted from its belief in the dcadness of matter, 
enters the thought realm, in which the supply is equal to the 
demand. 

But this is so. As soon as a man stops up from a belief 
in matter as dead substance, and perceives that all is life, 
and that every form of life is on the wing, as it were, from 
lower to higher, and that there is no stagnation possible to 
grovdh — ^lie will then Icnow that the earth will not be over- 
crowded by a too rapidly accumulating population. 

The old saying that “there is room at the top” applies 
here. The pioneers in civilization or in thought alwa3'^s find 
themselves rather lonesome than otherwise, l^he space outside 
the herds is unlimited. Especially is this true in the realm 
of thought ; the realm of the ideal, which we are now on the 
verge of entering. 

It is true that the world would soon become overcrowded, 
if people should keep producing children who would never 
die, unless some way should be provided for them to leave the 
earth. ' 

But the entire range of creation is open to man, and 
there is nothing but his ignorance of his o'wn powers and 
privileges that will keep him in one place. 

It is true that no God will ever interfere in his behalf 
to lift him into more enlarged spheres of activity; but no 
God will ever prohibit him from lifting himself into those 
spheres. 

Indeed, such lifting is correlated to the man’s lifted and 
enlarged thought. As the man expands in his thought life, he 
will be met by more expansive conditions ; and the possibility 
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of fettering liim to one point in the nniverse v.’ill cease. It 
is by thonght expansion that a man’s fetters fall from him. 

Thonght is the concpieror of everything that hampers 
and binds. It cannot make even the smallest conquest over 
its surroundings, that it does not come at once into relation 
M'ith external conditions better suited to its enlarged sense 
of freedom. 

Indeed, it almost seems as if these freer conditions con- 
stantly pressed in on the thought of the race, as if consciously 
resolved to bo recognized. 

The croakers of the -world cried out that the coal beds 
•v'ore becoming exhausted, and that the race was doomed in 
consequence. A wider range of thought was correlated by 
the substance of electricit}^ and the world came out of its ner- 
vous chill on the subject of coal. 

Because balloons have proved a failure, does anyone 
suppose that the air will never he navigated? Even if gas 
and machinerj'’ fail to accomplish this thing, there is a power 
latent in man’s organism that will do it; namely, the power 
of thought, to which all substances are negative. 

Immortality in the flesh would be neither possible nor 
desirable if man were to remain the helpless and ignorant 
creature that he now is. 

It would not be desirable because the universe can fur- 
nish no excuse for the perpetuation of ignorance. It would 
not be possible, because ignorance is death already; at least, 
it is the nearest approach to death that life renders possi- 
ble. 

To keep the race forever alive in its present animalized 
condition, would be to perpetuate ignorance; to keep it as a 
stagnant pool in the heart of universal progression; and this 
could not be. Perpetual change is the order of life. He 
who catches on to higher thouglit and holds it -with a faith so 
firm that it crystallizes into belief, is on the upward move, 
where higher influences meet him, and fix his thought in 
tangible substance. 

He who turns from his higher thought, doubting its 
practicability, pinches himself into constantly lowering condi- 
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tions, 111)111 ]io is pincliccl out. There is progression for the 
one,, and, at least, a teraporaiT retrogression for the other; 
but there is no standing still. Therei'oi'c, immortality in the 
present status of universal race thought here in this tvorld is 
not possible noiv. 

But the davTi of it is here. The bea:inning of that ere- 
deuce in the human ideal, tvhich alone tvill usher it in, is here. 
It is here for no less a reason than because v.'oman, with her 
strongly intuitional nature, has come to the front. Woman 
has brought the morning of a new era with her; and, as her 
feet obtain firmer standing in the slushy quagmire of the 
world's present condition of thought, the morning of her day 
will brighten into the full splendor of a noon, that will arrest 
and hold the entire interest of the millions of dying souls 
about us. 

This much is already accomplished. The beginning of 
the daum is here. Universal thought has begun to move. A 
ripple runs along the full length of its connected links, even 
though it is onty the few who stand in the front that are 
capable of seeing the light that shines so brightly ahead. 

If this movement had to be confined to our earth, as the 
ilalthusians all must imagine, then its scope would be so 
small as to furnish a reason for their doubts. But, because 
man’s growth is limitless — and by his ever increasing power 
of thought I know that his growth is limitless — ^the fact shad- 
ows forth the possibility of his leaving the earth wlien he shall 
have learned how to do so. 

l\Iore than this. In the economy of nature the time will 
come when generation will lose itself in regeneration. 

Conditions adapt themselves to each other. When one 
thread is spun out, there is another thread waiting there to 
meet the outstretched hand of him who has resolved to go 
ahead. To him who is not so resolved, and who does not 
Imow his power to go on, though the thread is there, it is not 
there for him, because he does not see it. And so he falls, 
not because life was lacking, but because the individual in- 
telhgenee with which he should have grasped it was wanting. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

DESIRE THE ORGANIZING PRINCIPLE, 

Since tlie first two atoms came together under the Law 
of Attraction and produced the earliest specimen of individual 
life upon our planet, the vitality of the race has been slovrly 
ripening up to the point where immortality in the fiesh could 
become a possible thing. As the vital powers have ripened, 
conditions have also ripened, to meet the needs of more vital 
creatures, and thus the supply has been equal to the demand. 

Indeed, the saying that the supply is equal to the demand 
is grounded in the Principle of Attraction. It is one of the 
absolute truths. 

Whether what I call the life of immortality in the flesh 
is desirable or practical hinges on one point. If the sub- 
stance all about us that we see in existing forms of life, the 
forms of minerals, plants and animals is dead ihatter, infused 
by living spirit, then our only hope of prolonging our lives 
will be by some method that will release the spirit from the 
matter. And this position is accepted as the truth almost 
the whole world over. 

Dead matter can never be permanently enlivened by 
spirit, nor is it desirable that spirit should load itself down 
with something that is forever dead. Moreover, if this is the 
true condition, it never has been necessary for spirit to be 
so loaded with the dead weight of matter ; and the entire com- 
bination has been a very grave mistake, ruining, or, at least, 
deferring, the happiness of every spirit that ever entered the 
material life. 

If I Icnew this to he the true situation, I would never 
move my hand to save my own life 5 I would look forward to 
the time when my spirit would drop its load of death, as the 



chained and Ijarred jiiisoner looks forward to the hope of 
freedom. 

Jmng and earnestl}' I pondered the snl)joct of dead mat- 
ter with its infusion of living spirit^ and wondered why a 
union of two ihiugs so diametrically op2:)osite to each other 
should be either necessary or desirable. Pre.sently I knew 
that it could not be; because, if matter is dead, then the Law 
■of Attraction cannot exist in it,* and it is absoluiclv immovable 
by any force whatever. It has no ])Ower to respond to an}’’- 
thing; it is helpless; without the principle of cohesion; and 
entirely useless in the building of worlds or of men. 

Ij: this thought, which I knew to be correct, I touched 
the negative pole of the truth 1 was seeking. 

If matter was a dead substance, it was dead, and there 
was no inherent power in it, and no latent life. It was simply 
dead, and had no place whatever in the universe of uses. 
That the substance caJed matter did exist there was no deny- 
ing, even through the visionary process of Christian Science. 
The substance existed; it was an ever present and an indis- 
pensable reality. 

‘Tndispensable’^— this was a fortunate word. Dead 
matter could not be indispensable ; the sooner dead matter 
and ever}' form of death should be dispensed with, the better. 

What, then, was the substance called dead matter? Did 
it have life of itself? I answer — ^_yes. 

Then, if it has life of itself, what need has it of the in- 
fusing spirit which seems to be a different thing from it ; the 
infusing spirit that onlj’' infuses it a few 5'’ears and then de- 
serts it, leaving it to be again infused by other spirits, or to 
remain forever helpless ? 

The more I pondered on this subject, the more I became 
convinced that matter had life of itself. 

To have life is to be capable of thought. This proposi- 
tion brought me face to face with the great truth that every 
atom in the universe had power to think. In other words, 
that every atom was transfused with the Principle of Attrac- 
tion, and responsive ‘ to every other atom; and on this fact 
alone rested the possibility of organized forms. 
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B}' sloAV degrees and never ceasing tlionglit, I found my- 
self in an immaterial universe; that is^, in a universe where 
all is living, active, vital intelligence, or mind, or thought, 
or brain, or knowledge. 

Each atom was not a dead thing infused by something 
else; it was not a dead thing that 3"et had the power to rec- 
ognize the transfusing principle of life within it; if it were 
dead it could not recognize ajiything. But still it existed, 
and was responsive to other atoms ; what, then, was it ? 

It was mind itself; and mind, which is the recognition 
of the Law of Attraction, or the law’s recognition of itself — 
substance; actual substance, to be seen and handled; to ex- 
press in its oivn appearance its oum belief in the law, or as 
much of the law as it could comprehend. 

Here, all in an hour, the whole sj'^stem of evolution opened 
up to me. The external world, the world of mind, is in con- 
stant effort to express more and more of the law of being, the 
Law of Attraction, which is the principle of life ; the unseen 
side of itself; the positive and unchangeable I AM; the con- 
stantly grooving recognition of which gives ever improving 
expressions of itself, from the smallest and weakest individu- 
alized life up to man ; and from man as he now stands in. his 
ignorance and helplessness, up through an unending process 
of improvement, by a constant acquisition of new truths, or 
an ever widening recognition of the power of the Law. 

The Law of Being, or of Attraction, is to the visible uni- 
verse what heat is to light. It is the magnetism in the mag- 
net. Every atom is a magnet, and the external or visible 
part of it is the magnet’s recognition of itself, just as light is 
heat’s recognition of itself. 

All power is in the law. 

By all power, I mean all power of organization. 

In our first lorowledge of the world, as stated before, the 
atoms were so widely diffused as to be almost bevond the reach 
of each other’s attraction. Ages passed; and the law — 
always constant to itself in its drawing power — ^had con- 
densed the fiery mass somewhat ; had brought the atoms closer 
together, so that its drawing influence began to have a greater 
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t3ilect. Then, as the ages went by, the drawib^g power o^■e^- 
caiue the distances more and more, and masses began to as- 
sume form. 

Through this same process, alwa 3 ’s increasing in 
strength, the world was brought to a condition where it 
became possible for higher conceptions of the Law to be 
formed. Locks adhered : waters gathered themselves together ; 
a I)!adc of grass put up its daring head, and the first protest 
of intelligence against bulk and weight, the first rebellion 
against death, recorded its tiny oath. 

But the poor baby life did die ; recognizing nothing but 
the first faint monition of endless individuality, its little ef- 
fort lost itself to become merged in another and greater 
effort. 

And so one species merged into a nobler one ; one genus 
disappeared, because its power to recognize nothing farther 
of the possibilities of the Law became its en'sdronment ; an 
environment that nothing but dissolution could break. 

But always the power of the Law was drawing the atoms 
to closer cohesion^ and the atoms thus cohering were, by 
their very existence, proving the greater potency of individ- 
uals to recognize the Law of Being or the Principle of At- 
traction. 

And so the recognition of the Principle of Attraction or 
•of Being has proceeded right through the ages ; and so it can 
continue to proceed. 

And although recognition of the Principle of Attraction 
is the externalizing power, the power thaf makes visible, or 
.marks the showing forth of its capabilities, it is a fact that up 
to the present time, this recognition has been an unconscious 
recognition; by w-hich I mean a recognition that has ex- 
pressed itself in uses, and not a recognition that could give 
a logical account of itself, and thereby become a conscious 
recognition. 

Life has heretofore proceeded entirety 'on the uncon- 
scious plane. It has proceeded in the individual by the indi- 
vidual’s recognition of- his own personal desires. 



Desire is tlie organizing principle; from first to last it 
lias been so. 

The recognition of desire is the recognition of the lan^ 
as expressed individually. It is the individual’s recognition 
of the inagnetiq or attracting poiver ivliich he sees ndthin 
liimself. He recognizes this attraction or magnetism in him- 
self and it becomes the law of his individual life. It is that 
unseen something within him that always cries out for some- 
thing more than he already possesses. It is the Principle of 
Life; the growing principle; and his recognition of it has 
brought him steadily up through the centuries from the low- 
est condition imaginable to liis present form, intelligence 
and strength. 

In obedience to Ins unconscious recognition of this life 
principle expressed individually as desire — he, as the tiny 
drop of protoplasm, acquired a digestive system and all the 
appendages necessary to supply it with food. 

In obedience to his love of life, or his desire to have his 
life perpetuated, his organism produced a repro'ductive sys- 
tem ; which as yet only serves a part of his purpose ; since it is 
only far enough evolved to perpetuate his kind without per- 
petuating himself. 

While generation proceeds in one unbroken stream on 
the unconscious plane of life, regeneration is not possible ex- 
cept upon the conscious plane; a plane that the race is now 
on the verge of reaching. 

All growth depends upon the recognition of the law; but 
no thing, and no man, can recognize the law in its fullness. 
Man only recognizes the law in himself, as it is expressed in 
his desire for something more than he possesses. 

The recognition of my desires is the recognition of the 
Law of Attraction in my own life, as separate and apart from 
the Law of Attraction expressed in other lives. 

The desires I see in myself are evidence of my own self- 
hood. They form my ego. That I am not in all particulars 
like my neighbor is because my desires differ from his; I 
recognize in the law more good than he does, and thereby 
show forth an organization superior to his ; or I recognize less 
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good, and slioAV forlli an organization ijifcrior to Ins: or both 
of ns may recognize an cgnal amount of good, but of diffcr- 
ont kinds, and may sbovr fortli organizations ogually good, 
but ditfercnt from eaeli otlier. 

And tins has bijcii the case all doAvn the scale of being. 
A blade of urass shows forth as much good as it recognizes; 
so does a ti'ce, a horse or an angle Avorm. 

Onr bodies are the records of our beliefs; and just to the 
ov’cnt that AA'c haA'c believed in onr desires, Avbicli are of the 
LaAA-, i]idividualizcd Avitbin us, aa'c have been true to the Lqaa', 
or the principle of groAA'tb, and baA'e manifested that AA-bicli 
seemed good to us; therefore, I say that as mucli “good” as 
AA'e have recognized in the LaAv, aa'C have sboAAni fortli in onr 
bodies; tlius making our bodies the record of Avliat AA^e de- 
sired and belieA'ed in. 

The forms of life liaA'^e been groAving more complex from 
the first inception of the first form, AA’bicli aams nothing more 
than the cohesion through the Principle of Attraction of tAVO 
or three of the primordial life cells. 

They liaA'e been groAving more complex, because as they 
aggregated to themselves more and still more of the life cells, 
their desires became more numerous. This increase in the 
number and character of their desires was all the time making 
more powerful magnets ol them; and so evolution proceeded. 

Every Ausible manifestation of life — mineral, plant and 
animal — is self-created. 

Life may be called tvm-fold, even though it is a unit. It 
ma}’’ be called tAvo-fold because there is a seen and an unseen 
side to it. On the unseen side we have the LaAV of Being or the 
Principle of Life, which is the Law of Attraction. ISTo man 
knows an^dhing about it except that it exists. We see its 
effects in the magnet ; we see that cA^er}’- life cell is a magnet, 
and we Imow that it is both external and internal ; both seen 
and unseen ; both positive and negatiA'^e. The positive side 
being the Law, which is nnchanging; the negative side being 
the recognition of the Law, Avhich is the external side, and 
which is constantly changing through the increasing or less- 
ening power of individual recognition. 
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The more an indiviclnal recognizes of the power of the 
Law, the more positive he beeomes. Man, recognizing- more 
of the power of the Law than any other creature, is positive 
to all other creatures ; and being positive to them, he is their 
master. They supply him in all his many wants. He cuts 
doum the magnificent tree and holds its individuality in 
subservience to his needs; he kills the animal and eats its 
flesh in order to satisfy his desire for food; he becomes 
greater and stronger all the time by sacrificing lives that are 
negative to him. These lower lives pass constantly into his 
life ; his life would pass into some life higher than his own, 
but for the fact that his constantly growing brain renders 
unnecessary any life higher than his. If his brain found its 
limitation in serving a non-expanding range of uses, like 
those of the cow or the horse, then nature would beget an 
organization superior to his, into which the increasing knowl- 
edge of the groudng race might extend. 

But it is not necessary from the fact that man keeps 
growing and increasing in knowledge all the time; in this 
way proving that he has no limitation. In consequence of 
this fact there will be no higher organization, except that 
into which his present organization will expand the far- 
ther expansion of his intelligence; or his farther recognition 
of still greater power existing in the Law. 

Intelligence or mind is the visible substance of the uni- 
verse ; it is simply the recognition of the Law of Being, which 
is the Law of x^ttraction, or the Life Principle. 

ilnother statement of this idea would be that the words 
'dove” and “intelligence” are . an explanation of it all — ^love 
being the unseen principle of cohesion. The idea expressed in 
this manner is not new; it forms the basis of Swedenborg’s 
theory, a theor}^ that he fails to carry out into particulars in 
his A^ery voluminous Avritings. 

The entire trend of thought is from physical to meta- 
physical; and it cannot be otherAvise, since race groAvth is in 
this direction. 

A belief in the physical as dead matter is all that now 
holds the race back from the most rapid and startling groAvth, 
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Freedom — the goal of the ^vo^ld's desire — lies just ahead^ 
and here ve remain, tethered to a mistake, a mistake that 
could not hold us one moment, but for the fact that we are 
all mind, and that our mistakes arc our hodics. Our mis- 
takes are our beliefs; the}' are our fixed modes of thought. 
Therefore, they are our beliefs; and belief is the ’body of the 
individual. The body is not the record of our beliefs ; it is 
our beliefs; it is the sum total of all our l)eliefs; for belief, 
being a mental thing, is real substance; and, whether belief is 
true or false, it is a substantial thing so long as it lasts. 

Believing ourselves living spirits chained to dead matter 
is a mistake as potent to hold us doAvn to what we call the 
law of gravitation, as if matter really were a dead substance, 
instead of being what it really is — pure mind, tlie recognition 
of the Law of Being — from which it is inseparable. 

The inseparableness of substance from the Law that is 
its invisible partner, when once seen in its true light, imme- 
diately suggests the idea of immortality in the flesh; espec- 
ially vhen taken in connection with the fact that man is 
self-creative. 

Indeed, but for man’s belief in the deadness of matter, 
and his still more foolish belief that a God made him, he would 
even at this time be diseaseloss and deathless; he would, even 
now, be on the road of endless progression, led exclusively by 
his desires for happiness. He would be trusting the Law, and 
externalizing his desire — which is the Law individualized in 
him ; .and his body would be showing forth greater power 
and beauty daily. He would be on that plane of thought 
where his body (which is the condensed form of his thought) 
would be grovfing each day into a new and ever beautifying 
revision of his new and ever beautifying acquisition of intel- 
ligence. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

beliefs: both fixed axd unfixed, 

I now leave it to the reader to sa}'^ whether death is a 
necessity of our organization, or a desirable thing, since spirit 
and matter are not two separate substances : and I will return 
to again consider what seems to he the spirit forms described 
so frequently bj* Sjiiritualists, and seen by thousands of 
people. 

Our bodies are the condensed forms of our thoughts, or 
our beliefs. Thought and belief are in some .degree synony- 
mous; both are forms of recognition; both are mental ex- 
pressions. A thought seems not to have the fixed character 
of a belief; but it may become a belief, and in doing so it 
will take its place among other fixed beliefs, and be a part 
of the visible body. Belief is simpl)'- thought that becomes 
fixed. The body is thought, but it is thought that is fixed; 
thought whose correctness is not questioned, and (on the 
mental plane, where we do reall}’ exist, whether we are aware 
of it or not,) it becomes visible. Fixed thought is belief; and 
belief is visible thought expressed in a thousand different 
forms, each form being its own individual recognition of the 
possibililies contained in the Law of Beina'. 

W 

Thought — before it becomes .fixed in belief — is invis- 
ible to our undeveloped perceptions; it is a realit}^ though 
intangible, just as the ji^rfume of fiowers and many other 
ethereal substances, which we are not able to perceive except 
by' their effects. 

And yet the power to see these fine substances is latent 
among the undiscovered possibilities that will some time 
awaken within us. Even now we get occasional evidences of 
their existence, when we are off our guard against everything 
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blit the coinmojjphiec and orthodox attainments of the pres- 
ent. We somclimes forget thai we believe in nothing but 
vhal we call ••es'tablishcd facts," and in lliese moments of for- 
g'd fulness, it may be that some mighty power within ns steals 
a inarch on us, and shows itself in something unexpected to, 
and even unaccepta’ole by, our “'sober senses.’’ 

Then it is not impossible that the thought which has so 
far mastered us as to render us in a measure unconscious of 
what we are thinking, and watchful of the action of our 
mind, should suddenl}’’ appear before us in tlie objective. 

It is a living thing; each atom of its frail being is 
transfused by the Law. For the time being, it actually has 
an individuality of its o'wn; an individuality quite negative, 
liowcvcr, to that of its creator, myself, for instance, and hold- 
ing its objective form in ready obedience to my caprice. 

This is the real condition: I have been in a revery, a 
careless state of mind, when in.y thoughts were shaping them- 
selves uncontrolled by my will. My will, which is my ego, 
being off guard, there is a tendency to disintegration in inj’" 
bod}' — the sum of my fixed beliefs. Then, stray thoughts, 
beliefs which are not fixed, may start up from the careless 
or indolent brain, and actually become sufficiently fixed to 
be visible. In becoming thus partially fixed, they draw upon 
the fixed beliefs (my body), which for a time are in a meas- 
ure unfixed. 


And here e have the double presence, the second party, 
which may either be an exact resemblance of ourselves, or the 
resemblance of some picture that exists, or has* existed, at 
some pre'vious time in the mind. 

I recall an occasion when for a few hours I was so ex- 

^ 9 

ceeclingly negative that these thoughts took objective form 
by the hundred. They were literally annihilating me, and 
I was too weak to resist them. j\fy life seemed to be passing 
out into them, when the physician was called, and by giving 
me a stimulant re-established the ego in my organization, 
which actual^ appeared to call into itself and absorb every 
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That thoiTghts are things is a fact that cannot be dis- 
puted. We might as Avell say that ether did not exist, be- 
cause it is invisible, as to saj'' that thought is nothing because 
it is not seen under ordinary conditions. • 

There is no nothing. Wherever the Law of Attraction is 
recognized, even in the feeblest manner, there, though un- 
seen, exists the form of that recognition. Eecognition is 
form. Eecognition is the making visible of the Law. The 
Law is the only thing that can be recognized. It may be 
recognized in wealcness or in strength; but wherever it is 
recognized, no matter whether the recognition is weak or 
strong, a manifestation of it is inevitable. 

Whether this explanation will apply to every phase of 
spirit materialization or not, T cannot say. Hor have I given 
it in the hope that it will do so ; for there is no pleasanter 
thougJit to me 'than that our loved and dead do reall}'' live 
after the}'' have left this sphere, and can return to us again. 

Nor does the fact that our thoughts may take shapes 
which — ^under certain conditions — become objective to us, 
invalidate the claim of Spiritualism, that the spirits of the 
dead can return and take form. 

My real object in saying what I have said is to prove 
to the reader what I know to be true ; that there is no nothing ; 
and that thoughts are things. I also udsh to establish the fact 
that the human mind is an unprospected field, and that 
no one has even the faintest idea of its latent powers. 

In the matter of being lifted from the floor, to which 
I alluded a few pages back, in connection with other Spirit- 
ualistic phenomena, I wish to say that this, too, may be, and 
is, a power that belongs to man; onp that he can exercise at 
will when he comes to Icnow more of himself and his relation 
to the La-w of his being. 



CHAPTEE XV. 


Tnii LAW OF ATTRACTIOX. 


In attempting to define the seeming difference hetTreen 
llie la-w of gravitation and tne Law of Attraction, I showed 
that this seeming difference was a difference in the degree 
of intelligence in the objects that were attracted. I showed 
how tlie words ^‘death to death'' would explain the lav.' of 
gravitation, and ‘‘life to life’’ Avonld explain the Law of At- 
traction ; in short, that the lav' of gravitation v'as the nega- 
tive pole of the Law of Attraction, since its effects were man- 
ifested in objects too ignorant of the Law of Attraction to be 
lifted by it. 

I said that with the first awakening of intelligence, 
which in ail objects, from a grain of sand up to a man, is the 
recogiiition of innate desire, the objects were lifted upward 
instead of being hold downv'nrd. The Law of Attraction is 
therefore the Law of Life in evolution, while the law of grav- 
itation is the same law of life in latency; All is life either in 
action or with its powers of action latent. 

Therefore, the law of gravitation is the Law of At- 
traction ; but being the negative pole of the Lav', it seems to 
he rather a denial of the Law than the Law itself. 

The law of gravitation glides by imperceptible degrees 
into the Law of Attraction. The}' are the same Law, the 
seeming difference being the different degrees of intelligence 
that recognize it. 

The speck of mold lies close to the earth. It does not 
recognize the principle of life within it. That principle of 
life is desire. The Law in individual expression is desire; 
and after a time the- speck of mold feels the monitions of the 
law; recognizes the desire — the law — and becomes what we 
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call a living organism. It was alive before, but did not 
Irno-w it. Tliat is, tlie Law of Attraction was in it because it 
is in all things; but the recognition was wanting; or rather, 
the degree of recognition within it was too undeveloped for 
observation. 

So long as the recognition was wanting, or too feeble for 
expression, the speck of mold was simj)!}'' acted on. With 
stronger self-recognition came the power of independent ac- 
tion; and then it became obedient to the Law of Attraction 
within it as expressed in its own recognized desire; and with 
even this small amount of freedom it liioved upward from the 
earth. The law of gravitation in it had developed into the 
Lav' of Attraction. In strict truth, it had always been the 
Law of Attraction, but was onlj'' the Law of Attraction to the 
intelligence that recoguized it as such. 

Thus it is seen that a recognition of the Law of At- 
traction emancipates from a belief in the law of gravitation, 
or from the non-belief in the Law of Attraction ; and thus in- 
telligence becomes master of death to the extent of its power 
10 recognize the Law of Attraction. 

I shall have to go over this again in order to make it 
clear. 

There really is no law of gravitation; that is, if I am 
permitted to define the law of gravitation as that power 
which draivs all objects towards the center of the earth. For 
there is no such power. 

Every atom in the world is mind, intelligence, recogni- 
tion of the Law of Life within itself, that when expressed 
at all is expressed in desire. Tins Life Principle whiph is 
expressed in the individual as desire exists in latency in every 
atom; and it is no sooner recognized by the atom than the 
atom acts in obedience to it. The desire in the atom always 
leads awajr from the earth, and not-do'wn into it, shovnng 
that the real attraction to which ever}’- desire points is up- 
ward, and not downward. 

The tree is attracted upward and goes on being attracted 
upward, in obedience to its desire, until its very roots — ^in , 
a broad sense — are freed from the earth, and it Avalks on top 
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of the earth in a form of greater freedom. It may have a 
innltitncle oC feet on the gi’onnd. and nia}' move vith difficnl- 
t}’. hut the same Lave of Atiraelion I-ioojds gromijig upon its 
recognition, iniiil in the of ages it stands upon four 

feet. And so the power of rccognitiou goes on for ages 
again ; and it has so far emancipated itself that it stands on 
only two feet. 

And still the power to recognize the Law, as expressed in 
dcsiie, goes o]i; and the freedom from the so-called law of 
gravit ation continues. 

This is the case to-da}'. It has been the case always ; and 
'who is there to liinit its ])rogress in the future? 

i\Ian, as to his personality, is clear mind or intelligence. 
Tie is the Law in the objective. The Law as personified in 
desire is his .subjective side; and the seeming two are one. 

The Law is inexhaustible. ]\ran's recognition of the Law 
lias its limitations, and these limitations establish his shape, 
and the shape of every object in nature. 

But though we see in man's present sliape, and in the 
power or lack of power manifested liy him, the limitations of 
his intelligence, 3'et there is no valid reason why there should 
ever he a limit to his intelligence, or his recognition of the 
Law. The Law being limitless, his power to recognize it is 
also limitless. And as everv fresh recognition of its power 
releases him more and more from the deadness called aravita- 
tion, and puts him more and more under the influence of the 
Law of Attraction, which is not towards the earth, but away 
from it, I sa}’’ the time is coming when he will float in the 
air*; and that, too, without any foreign appliances, and with- 
out any effort beyond the simple recognition of the Law of 
Attraction. In other words, he will float in the air because 
he wants to. 

It is impossible to form an5ffliing like an adequate idea 
■of the power of the Law of Attraction. Eveiy form of or- 
ganization depends upon it. Every organized form, accord- 
ing to its needs, recognizes the power of the Law, and be- 
comes just what it recognizes ; or shows forth in its external 
•self that which it perceives to be good. 



Eeeogiiitioii is the externaliziBg power; and it is some- 
thing that grows. The Law does not grow ; but the recognition 
of the power of the Law groAvs constantly in the mind of the 
■untrammelled thinker; and this is why life is a progressionj. 
and not a creation. 

jSTothing is created; nothing ever has been created. 
What we call creation is the thousand forms of recognition 
of the power of the Lcaa'' of Attraction. 

If recognition may be called creation, and in one sense 
it maj’’ be so called, then forms are self-created. 

They are, at least, self -manifested. 

It is a half-intuitiA^e perception of this fact that has 
started the belief called “free moral agency.” 

If free moral agency means the. power to act indepen- 
dentl}'' of the Laiv, tlien there is no free moral agency; for 
the Law is one with the power that exerts it; and the near- 
est approach a man can make to freedom is through greater 
knowledge of the Law, or closer conformity with it. 



CHAPTER XYI. 


THE EGO. 


^^OiTt of the night that shoUers 7ne, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank wliatover gods there be 
For ni}" nuconqiierahle soul.” 


The much repetition of the foregoing pages would he 
• unpardonable but for the fact that nothing short of repetition 
over and over again would make the subject clear to those to 
whom the idea is new. 

There qre two parts to tliis subject. One relates to the 
Law of Being, or Attraction; the other relates to individual 
life under the Law. 

We Iniow nothing of the Law except that it is the moving 
•spirit of all life, the Life Principle ; that it fills all space ab- 
solutely full, leaving no room for the least particle of death. 
We know that this Life Principle is altogether alive and vital, 
and altogether good, and as it fills the universe, therefore, the 
■universe is altogether alive and vital and good. This state- 
inent excludes the idea of either death or evil. And, indeed, 
there is no death and tliere is no evil. 

The Life Principle, the Law, is the eontainant of all pos- 
sibilities. Man and all creatures externalize in their own per- 
sonalities these possibilities as' rapidly as they recognize 
them. 

Recognition makes apparent or visible those possibilities 
nf the Law, that were unapparent or invisible before they were 
recognized. In this- sense— the sense of externalizing or mak- 
ing visible the possibilities of the Law — ^the power to reeog- 
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nize may 'be called tlie creative pover; and from this time on 
I shall speak of it as creative, 

Eecognition, then, which is intelligence or mind, creates. 

1, therefore, come to the second of the two parts of this 
subject; that which relates to creation. 

The old question in the catechism, '^^Who made yon?’^ 
has never been answered correctly except in one instance; 
at least, there is only one instance on record, and that will he 
found in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

When Miss Ophelia propounded the question to Topsy, 
it was answered correctly: “Uohody made me. I just 

growed.” 

On the h 3 'pothesis that there is a personal God, who, in 
spite of His personality' — ^vdiich means His limitation — still 
fills all space; and on the still farther hyqjothesis ihat He 
made man and all the other creatures, I think it must he ad- 
mitted that, for an individual of His power and boasted judg- 
ment, He made a very poor job of it; so poor that it is no 
wonder He got tired of Lhe work of His hands, and gave us 
over to His coadjutor, the devil, to hide it out of His sight. 

Compare this theory with the theory that the race is a 
growth, and that it takes no step forward in the scale of being 
except by recognition of more truth, or the gain of more in- 
telligence ; and compare it as it now stands with what it was 
at the time of the cave dwellers, and see if it, as its O'wn crea- 
tor, has not the right to be proud of its work. 

On the first hypothesis the work was finished at one 
blow — as it were — and it was a ■wretched piece of work. On 
the second hj'pothesis we see the never ceasing effort of intel- 
lect to climb higher in the intellectual scale ; and as a result, 
an unfinished, but a constantly progressing race; a race that 
we admire and respect because we know that it is where it is 
by its own effort; by its O'svn unceasing struggle with igno- 
rance; by the daily heroism of its past as it journeyed 
through untrodden wildernesses of thought, without a solitary 
guiding light except that which its slowly gro'vving and hardly 
gained experience yielded it. 

Take this glorious race just as it stands to-day, still fet- 
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tered and still c-linging to its chains, bnt still advancing slov- 
along the road that promises relief from them, and com- 
pare it v'ith the ent-and-dried and finislied race that God 
made, and note the ditlerence in your feelings for the two. 

In God's race there is no hope. It was completed at its 
birth and has done nothing bnt degoneraie ever since. God 
made it dependent o]i Himself ; and it now finds itself in the 
dilemma of an abandoned job; God having in a measure 
washed His hands of it, and left it to the tender mercies of 
its arch eneni}*, whom God also made, ^apparentl}' for no other 
purpose than that of a scape-goat for Ilis own mistakes. 

But the man-made race of evolution began in the small- 
est possible way. It was not only not perfect at its inception, 
but it was merely the seed germ of a race. It had no God to 
depend upon and no inspired guide to lead it. It was self- 
creative and self-dependent from the first, and it felt its slow 
but sure way up from its beginning, through the darkness of 
absolute ignorance. It had no guides but its mistakes. 
These mistakes which have been imputed to it as sins have 
been its only^uide-posts to point it in the right direction. 
And yet it has forged its way through earth and air and fire 
and water and tempest, and the dense blaelmess of its own 
intellectual night, to its present standpoint, wdiere it sees the 
dauning of light at last. It has scored its triumphs in the 
conquest of a m 3 wiad of obstacles; it has covered itself with 
bruises and wounds too grievous to tell of; it has left thous- 
ands of its numbers to mark each upward step in its progress ; 
and it is here to-day, blood-stained, sick and sore from its head 
to its feet, but dauntless still, and covered with the glor}^ of 
its und}dng courage. 

0, beautiful race ! A baby race even yet ; still foot-bound 
in the long gows of its. infancy, but ready now to tear away 
each hampering bond, and walk forth in the broad .road of an 
infinite freedom towards infinite wdsdom. 

Which will you have — the race that God made, or the 
race that is now making itself ? 

Those who look, upon the race to condemn it exhibit 
about as much judgment as one who, coming to the orange 
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tree at my 'udndo'57, should taste the imripe fruit and pro- 
nounce orange culture a failure. 

If God made the race, then there ■would be no need for 
any action upon its part at all. It is made and finished, and 
that is all there is of it. But if the race made itself, "which 
it surely did, then it has an endless -work before it in making 
itself over in accordance with its ever enlarging and ever 
beautifying ideal. 

And who will deny the presence of the ideal in man?- 
Man, God-made, could have 'no use for an ideal, since God’s 
work must necessaril}’^ be perfect; it might have the power 
to retrograde, but it evidently could have no power to pro- 
gress. 

And 3 ’'et we find in man an ideal that is alwa 3 ^s far ahead 
of his present attainment. This would not be in him if God 
had made him; it would be in him if he had made himself; 
it would be the beautiful implanted hope ever leading him to 
higher growth, to nobler attainment. 

And this ideal is not only in man, but it exists in every 
organized creature from the lowest form of life on up through 
the scale to man. It is the aspiration, the ^sire_, the Law 
incarnate, whose never ending possibilities are foreshadowed 
in the creature’s intuitive or latent powers of recognition. 
It is the very basis of growth in all creatures, and links aU 
creatures together on the road of infinite progression; prov- 
ing not only the oneness of the Law, but the oneness of the 
Law’s recognition of itself. For the La-n^s recognition of 
itself is one, though expressed in individuals. It is one un- 
broken chain of recognition that establishes not only the 
brotherhood of man •\^dth man, but the brotherhood of every 
expression of life with every other expression. For as the 
Law is one, so the recognition of the.Law is one ; thus demon- 
strating the wholeness and infallibility of the universe. 

Every life cell is an ego. It is a seed germ. When — 
under the Law of Attraction — ^two or more of the life cells 
unite, they come into one understanding of the Law, not into 
two or three understandings, and the two or three egos be- 
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€oine one eyo, and postcs-s ^Tcarcr dravnng' jiov.'cr than the 
sinnle lii'e cl 11. 

Tliit is fclitnvn in the conunoii niagiiet. It has its pos- 
itive and negative i^ole and dcjiionstraies its puAver as a 
v.'liolc magnet. It iji;iy be broken into a hundred jdeccs. and 
each jncce will be a poidect magnet with its positive and neg- 
ative pole. Weld the pieces together again, and the many 
magnets become one magnet. The magnetism is indivisible; 
the recognition of the magnetism may be itidividualized; and 
it is individualized endlessly in the primordial life cells. The 
drawing together of the cells and their cohesion in more com- 
plex forms is individual growth. 

In individnrd growth the drawing poAver of the individ- 
ual is constantly increased: as it increases it becomes con- 
stantly more positive to the less complex individualities about 
it, and masters them; bj’’ mastering them it unites their 
poAver to its oaati. The strength of the conquered does, in a 
sense, pass into the conqueror; and so Ave have the laAA^ of in- 
dividual groAvth, AAdiich is b}^ the survival of the fittest. 

The magnet's recognition of its own magnetism is its 
recognition of the LaAV of Attraction Avithin it. 

The man’s recognition of desire within himself is the 
recognition of the Law of Attraction AAdthin him. 

The leading difference between the magnet and the man 
is that, AAdiile both recognize the Law of Attraction within 
themselves, the man’s recognition is of such a character as to 
give birth to will; the conscious ego ; while that of the magnet 
has not advanced so far on the road to consciousness. 

In the early stages of indiAudnal growth, the creature’s 
recognition of the LaAv of Attraction within it is perceived to 
he simple desire. But this desire is the basis of all future 
growth. The more we gratify desire, the more it grows. This 
is equivalent to saying, the more we recognize the LaAAq the 
more of the poAver of the Law we embod}’’ ; for the recognition 
of desire is the recognition of the Law. 

The desire thus recognized bj’’ the creature has no moral 
character whatever; nor has the Law itself any moral char- 
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acter. Morality is an external tiling, and lielongs to the in* 
telligence. 

Desire is a purely selfish attribute. 

What then, is the Law of Attraction, the Law that men 
call God, a selfish principle? 

Idle Law of Attraction has no character whatever; it is 
neither selfish nor unselfish; it is simply the draiving power, 
whole and indivisible; utterly regardless of morality or in- 
dividual rights. 

With individualization comes the consciousness of the 
Law, taking the form of desire. It is utterly selfish; it is 
the ego; it is the ‘‘I” in a struggle with every other 

Its selfishness, from its first inception, is only limited by 
its lack of power. It is its ovm centre of the universe, and its 
own efPort is to draw to itself all there is. 

The selfishness of the creature increases step b}'’ step 
with the development of higher and still higher types of life. 
AYhy? Because development is nothing else but the still 
greater recognition of individual desire; and desire is the 
starting point and the basic principle of self ; it is selfishness- 
or selfhood. 

The desire of the individual is only limited in its self- 
ish grasping after everything it sees by a still greater desire; 
the desire for a secure life. 

So long as all creatures act from selfish desire, there is one 
constant state of warfare, and the world is under the domin- 
ion of fear. The desire for peace and security dominates the 
desire for possession, and gradually it becomes the highest 
desire that justice shall reign, because justice guarantees the 
greatest happiness. The desire, without ever forsaldng the 
central standpoint of self, always bent on its own happiness, 
has developed a better conception or a better recognition of 
what it takes to produce happiness. 

Individual life rests exclusively on selfishness; the ef- 
fort of each to attain its own ends ; its own happiness. The 
beM method of attaining these ends, true happiness, is a mat- 
ter of intellectual growth ; a matter of greater recognition of 



liic Lav; of AiiiMCLioii : ihe lav; of ijiUnilG union; the Law 
as cx^'resse'l in greater and more enanplex desires. 

'idle reunneialiou of one individual to aiioilier and the 
folly of mlf-sacriliei'. become a]ij)aL'oni when it is seen that 
siich 3’eiiiinci;nion and saeriilec; I'ost on the same foundation 
iliai all our oilier actions rest upon. Tlu-y are performed 
i<'V tbe purpose of yieiding us the greatest luqipinesS;, either 
here or hereafter. 


So ii happens that no man can resign tlie ego. Let him 
cover it uji as he will, it is always the motor that moves him, 
ami always will be. What is religion but giving up soine- 
iliing in the present in order that we may get it in the fulure 
with iniinitely compounded interest? I am willing to give 
the heathen the twenty dollars I have saved for llie purchase 
of a new dress, if I am convinced that God is my security 
and will pay me back a hundred-fold. It appears to me as a 
first-class business transaction and I will risk “the sacri- 
fice.'' 


The mother love, that beantifiil and tender and holy feel- 
ing, is self-love. The child is the object of the mother's de- 
sire; probably the very highest object of her desire; and slie 
holds it more tenaciously than anything else. 

Every form of love rests on desire; rests on the basis of 
self. Indeed, every good and beautiful attribute has self-love 
for its starting point; self-love worked ofit through higner 
and nobler recognition of the Law of Attraction, and individ- 
ualized in higher and nobler desires. 

The growth of desire is the growth and strengthening of 
the individual. 

Society, when it shall have reached a more ideal condi- 
tion than at present, will have reached it through the strength- 
ening of the individualities composing it; and these ijidivid- 
ualities will have become strengthened bv'^ a better recognition 
of their own selfhood as expressed in their enlarged desire. 

The total sacrifice of the selfish principle as expressed in 
desire, if such a thing were possible, would mean the destruc- 
tion of the ego, which w^ould be annihilation. And this is 
the impracticable and the impossible religion preached from 
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tlioiisancls of pulpits to-day, whose effects are not the making 
of men, but the prostitution of them to a mistaken renuncia- 
tion and self-deceptive and often a hj'pocritical humility. Ee- 
ligion is based on fear. And I now state boldly that every- 
thing in this world that is based on fear must die. It must 
die, tlial man may live and love and expand to the glory of 
true and free individualism through the power of love, whose 
very nature is incompatible with fear. 

The love that is preached from the pulpit is an impossi- 
ble thing in the character of the religion that preaches it. 
And why? 

Because the religion itself is the most diluted conlpound 
•of weakness ever concocted for the abject prostration of indi- 
viduality. It is a doctrine that teaches men to resign their 
o'WQ strength, and to lean on the strength of another; a doc- 
trine that ignores individual power, and throws itself in ab- 
ject helplessness upon some imaginar}^ power external to the 
individual. Under such circumstances the very effort of a 
person to love his neighbor as himself becomes a hypocritical 
pretense. He is not capable of generating love; love is the 
child of freedom, and the slave of fear is powerless to beget 
it. Ho one who is weak in his own selfhood can give himself; 
and this is love. Ho one who leans on a power outside of 
himself can be anvthing but weak. 

It is only when men come into a state of freedom from 
the ripeuing of the ego, that it becomes possible for them to 
fulfill the claims of the so-called gospel, and love others as 
they love themselves. For love is the overplus of strength, and 
they who lean and beg will never be strong enough to gener- 
ate anything but a counterfeit representative of it. 

Love is the outflow of individual strength; the outflow 
of the individual’s very self ; there is no outflow to individual 
weakness ; nothing but the absorptive drying up that we per- 
ceive in stagnant water. 

The time is fast approaching when men will love; and 
that, too, because self is the moving spring of each person. 
"When we shall become free from fear through the gro-wing 
knowledge of our own power, we will see in others only the 
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qualifies Ibai attraei n?,. and x:o do'^A' out to tlieni in de- 
sires jor tlieir good. JSoautiiuJ deeds Avill bcecuiie the sjion- 
laneoiis oiugroAvtii of free souls. In an atr.iosphere of free- 
dom, the kingdom of love will be eslaldished. 


W e would love uoav if we ivere free and strong; but 'we 
are so leiLei’ecl and so iveak and so full of ftai’s for our own 
safety, that ive cannot get away from the clamoring ego Avith- 
in us for an hour. AVe cannot come into that condition of 
noble and lofty repose which enables us to say, ‘kVll things 
arc well at home. I Avill, therefore, go abroad and see if I 
cannot make them better for ni}’’ neighbors.’’ This aa'ouM bo 
love. 11 Avon Id be the superabundant ouIHoav of strength. 

Cut Avlyv should I care — being happy myself — Avhether 
others are happ}’ or not? Am I not under obedience to the 
law of selfishness? In what particular is this personal ego 
I find AA-ithin myself to be served by serving others? 

I an.-ver that in my still farther recognition of the Lrav 
of Attraction I haA’e come into closer relationship Avith my 
neighbor; the clraAA’ing poAA'cr of the LaAA' has so shoAAm me 
his oneness AAuth me that it has become my desire to help him i 
my Avhole nature has Avarmed toAvards him, because the LaAv 
in its fuller manife.station is Love, kf}' more complete rec- 
ognition of the LaAv has filled me AAuth love, and loA^e seeks 


an object ; it is the expression of the LaAv of Attraction, and 
being full of it, niy happiness is best served b}’’ manifesting 
it in no])le Avords and generous deeds. And thus, cAmi in 
the execution of man s loftiest ideal for the universal good, 
Avc see that he acts in obedience to his scK-Ioat; the love so 
misunderstood and so condemned by the superficial thought 
of tlie age. 


^ The tendency of evolution is the perfecting of individ- 
uality ; the concentration of poAver in the ego. ' klan must 
learn that he is self-creatiA^’e, and that his onty hope, lies in 
this fact; that his only salvation is ImoAvledge; that Imowl- 
edge is a constantly groAving poAver. 

Seeing this to be so, let every human being take fresh 
hope. 

So - long as salvation is supposed to depend on another. 
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it must alwa5's seem doubtful ; and this doubt cannot but keep 
one more or less under the influence of fear. 

But Avhen self-sal vai ion is seen to rest on self-depend- 
ence, on individual effort, then native courage and will power 
come to the rescue, and a man shoulders the burlien of his 
journe}', and trudges along the road of endless progression 
with faith in himself to overcome all obstacles. 

And in this frame of mind he grows stronger ever}'- hour, 
no matter how rough the journe}^; the rougher the better, 
since every conquest adds to his strength until he feels his 
position to be God-like and irresistible. 



EXDLLSS riJOGKESSIOX; ITS RETARDATIOX BY FEAR. 


tSelf-dependeiice in the pursuit of wisdom — tliis alone is 
groulli. 

Whenever a man is in a position that entails the necessit}^ 
of leaning on some external aid, he is a dying man; his ten- 
dency is downward; he is under the so-called law of gravita- 
tion, Knock the props from under him; tlien, if he can 
stand alone, with faith in his oum unaided self, and with the 
resolution to follow his highest aspirations, indifferent to the 
criticisms of his neighbors, he has passed the line that lies 
between the so-called law of gravitation and the Law of At- 
traction, and has entered the outskirts of a diseaseless and 
deathless domain of pure life. 

That this is a difficult thing to do, no one can doubt. 
We look abroad and see disease and death everywhere. They 
seem to he the established order of nature; to break away 
from them looks an impossibility. We -have not yet discov- 
ered that there is no established order in nature; we cannot 
yet realize that nature is an (^er varying series of con- 
ceptions of the Law, and that disease and death are among 
these conceptions. 

That they are mistaken conceptions, or conceptions based 
on our ignorance of absolute truth, has not occurred to us. 
We have not yet found out that all is life, and that the whole 
chain of growth, from the lowest organic form, up to man, 
is a gradually growing consciousness of this great truth; this 
absolute truth ; the most important of the few absolute truths 
we Iniow at this time. 

The entire procession of organic forms, I say again, 
lias been but a series gf gradually enlarging perceptions of 
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the undeniable truth that there is no deaths, and can be none ; 
that all is life. 

Individual intelligence, individual kno^vledge of this one 
mighty truth, is positive salvation from disease and death. 

That disease and death should be among the conceptions 
of nature, is because nature in its conceptions of the truth 
is a growth. • It cannot conceive the full possibilities of the 
Law of Attraction in a moment, any more than a peach can 
conceive the possibilities of its fully ripened condition at the 
moment of its inception. 

Let us imagine that nature could he absolutely perfect 
and be3^ond the possibilit}’’ of any farther growth; that man, 
as a part of nature, was also perfect. In this case, he would 
have nothing more to desire, and no farther incentive either 
to thought or action. Is there anything desirable in such a 
condition? Is it not the most terrible form of death that 
one can imagine? Dead, and j^et conscious of the situation; 
dead and yet sufficiently alive to know it. For my part, I 
should prefer an eternal sleep. 

On the other hand, look at nature with man at its head 
as au ever growing thing. Look at the Law as expressed in-_ 
dividually in desire. In this condition there is always a fu- 
ture; there is always some happiness to be attained, which, 
when attained, projects its hope of some other and greater 
happiness. There is alwaj'^s some obstacle of ignorance to 
be conquered, the conquering of which brings a greater con- 
sciousness of strength and power to him who conquers. There 
is an ever enlarging object in life; an ever enlarging hope 
for that which lies bej'^ond; an ever enlarging future, which, 
in passing behind us, strengthens our position in the universe 
and confirms our mastery more and more. There is always 
something to live for ; alwaj’^s an object to stimulate effort, 
and always the deepening and broadening and beautifying 
manhood and womanhood that is the result of effort. There 
is always the closer approximation of our external selves to 
the glorious internal ideal born of desire, and bringing us 
more and more into a position of oneness with the Law of 
Attraction, thus uniting us in love and harmony and power. 
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AbO iji :i!l "i' ihif Br')\vili. v,e will cvcBtnally exhaust the 
iaiCBt powi.'i’s of oarih., aiuJ eBtvr oilier spheres of Ihouyht 
niul leiioi). vrho.-e jiO'-^ibililios will i'ar iraiiseend those oi; 
the earth. 

And on aud ou. through a never ending series of con- 
quG'ts in oliedience io the ideal, which allures loi’cver to 
higher heighis and to hajipier happiness, aud to tenderer and 
B.ohler lo''e. 

Thf re is pcrfeciion, liui man will never I’cach it. It is 
ii'linitc tiling and belongs only to the Law, th.e unchangc- 
aede Princi])le of lafe: tlie Eternal Unit ; the One. l\[an is 
many: he represents a million phases of the Law: hut not the 
all of it. His happiness depends on his tiniuLood; on the 
absolutely limitless cajiaciiy of liis power to grow. 

Idle basis of individual life is desire. Df'^ire is tlie Law 
inenrnme in the individual. It is the diseaseless and death- 
les' principle. This fact shows that it i-: of the Law, and 
not of the intelligence, or the recognition of the Law. The 
desire exists vHiether it is recognised or not. Indeed, it is 
very seldom that the desire is recognized in a man in a way 
that will make it apparent in his consolidated intelligence, 
wliich is his body. 

He desires and he recognizes that he does desire, but 
he docs not recognize that his desire is a power to be relied 
upon. He desires, hut he fears to trust his desire and trusts 
his fear instead ; thus giving the superior recognition to his 
fear, and ignoring his desire. Ln ignoring his desire, he in 
i! measure paralyzes its effectiveness :' in recognizing his fear, 
lie makes the fear paramount in his mind or hi= intelligence, 
and it is the fear that is recorded in his intelligence, and 
not the perfect desire. And this is why these human intelli- 
gences — our bodies — are so weak and wretched and diseased, 
and ivhj’- the}'^ die. 

To fear is as much a function of the intellect as to hope. 
To fear is to believe something that 5''ou do not wish to be- 
lieve. Every belief is a form of intelligence or ignorance; (the 
two words are off the same piece, being negative and positive 
poles of truth.) To believe what you fear is to make maui- 
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fest a certain state of mind; it is a negative state of mind, 
but this does not preA^ent it from being a belief; and to be- 
lieve an3-tliing whatever is to make it manifest or visible; 
Avhetlier it is a negative belief, by which I mean a belief that 
demes the absolute truth that all is life, or a positive belief 
that affirms the infallibility of the Life Principle. 

If a man belieA^es that AAdiich he fears, his belief is a ' 
traitor to his desire ; it is not at one Avith his desire, and, 
therefore, it does not properly clothe his desire or make it 
manifest. 

There is no belief entirel}’’ free from the recognition of 
the desire ; there must be some recognition of desire in CA^ery 
belief, or else the body of man’s belief would scarce!}'- cohere 
enough to giA'e him a personal appearance at all. And men 
•do trust their desires deep doAvn in their intuitional natures 
much more than they are usually aAvare of; from this^aet, 
they liA'e longer than would appear possible AAdien we consider 
how very much people seem to trust their fears. Desire is 
so positive a thing that it commands a certain amount of 
Teeognition, even though it is unconscious or intuitiA'c recog- 
nition. 

Life, freedom from disease and old age, depend entirely 
on the amount and kind of recognition a man gives to his de- 
sire. One man recognizes his desire as something dangerous 
to his own saL'-ation and to societ}'-, and goes to AA’-ork to crush 
it. This crushing process usually strengthens the desire and 
tnereby the individual ; but it is apt to render him an inhar- 
monious element in soclet}', not because his desire is evil, but 
because his mistaken intelligence imputes CAdl to it. With 
this imputed character, and AAith the recognition he has gh'-en 
his desire in trying to crush it, he has become a strong man in 
a mistaken direction. 

For the desire is’ the Principle of Life in the man. It 
points forcA’-er in the direction of happiness ; it is altogether 
good and diseaseless and deathless, AAdthout knowing this fact. 
It is a part of the altogether good and diseaseless and death- 
less LaAv, awaiting indiAudual recognition in order to become 
manifest or visible on the external (the mental) plane, in 
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not mean some abstract; far a^vay force; but a present person- 
al power; a power vested in the individual himself; the power 
to be precise^ what he wants to be, and to do precisely what 
he wants to do. A man has no limitations but those imposed 
by his ignorance of his power. 

Tliis is because the external of man is belief. What 
he believeS; even in his ignorance of the Law — ^lie is. When 
he shall come into an understanding of the LaW; and know 
that it does not circumscribe him in any direction whatever, 
he can then consult his desires as to what he desires to become; 
and; recognizing that the Law does not stand in the way of his 
becoming what he desires to bC; he slowly begins to grow into 
it. He speaks the word of his own renewed creation. He begins 
slowly to grow into the new form of life projected by his 
ideal. 

I sa}^ ^^slowty;” because at first this complete change of 
belief is verj^ sIoav indeed. At every step of his progress in 
it; he is met by the solid wall of his previous beliefs; which 
have been compacted in him by a thousand generations of 
ancestors. He not only meets this solid wall in himself; but 
he can scarcely take a step outside of himself without meeting 
it in a still more unyielding form from those in whom it 
has never been shaken at all; and who turn upon him like 
enraged beasts when they begin to feel the change that is 
going on in him. Truly, he who would stop up to a higher 
plane in life must bo brave, as well as faithful to the best he 
knows. 

And yet, to one who is thoroughly tired of the world as it 
is — tired of its mediocre attainments, tired of the entire range 
■of its cheap and urretehed thought — any change, however dif- 
ficult, seems a relief. The energies are stimulated by it; and 
under the stimulus greater hopes are horn and greater cour- 
age to insure their ripening. 

Anything more dismal than the eternal round of small 
events that swarm our pathway from the cradle to the grave, 
to be repeated in each successive generation, I cannot im- 
agine, Ho wonder if death should he welcomed the weary 
pilgrim after his third or fourth journe}^ over this arid and 
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the Law — seems to be centering in the individual. It is 
evolving through the individual’s organization and is being 
expressed by him; and in proportion as it is so understood 
and expressed, man trusts his fears less and his desires 
more. 

]\Ian’s organism is the intellectual laboratory for the 
expression or the making visible and available the power of 
the Law of Attraction in our world of uses. 

The poAver exists; the LaAv exists; but it might as well 
not exist as to find in external life no recognition of it. 
^^klan is God’s necessity.” The laAv is simply the invisible 
frame-work upon Avhich man strings the Avonderful creations 
of his genius; it is the infinite breath of life that floAvs into 
his ever}’’ thought, and malces his thoughts external, visible 
existences. 

It is true that without the Law, man could not be;^ut 
it is also true that Avithout man to interpret the Law, and 
so make it manifest externally, the Law might as well not 
be. ' ' 

The belief that the invisible is more important than the 
visible is a mistake. The belief that individual life, as it 
refines and spiritualizes, becomes less allied to the visible 
plane and more allied to the invisible plane, is another mis- 
take. 

ludiA'idual life as it refines and spiritualizes will attain 
a stability and a fixedness, a power of cohesion and concen- 
tration on the visible plane, infinitely greater than it now 
possesses. It Avill be as much more solid than it is now, as 
steel is more solid tlian water; it will become as much more 
delicate and compact as alabaster is more delicate and com- 
pact than sand. The refining principle that comes through 
the growth of a superior intelligence aauII not disintegrate in- 
dividuals, or cause them to disappear from the external world. 
Intellectual groAAdh is the constant replacement of a low 
grade of thought by a higher grade of thought; it is^the con- 
stant: acquisition of neAv truth. Ucav truth relegates to the past 
every particle of old truth, which in the light of the new 
truth, has become error, and, therefore, useless. 
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Every niion of this tritili. now and old, is Fubstancc; the 

id*''!!! i'-n] ,-ut!!’ ottv ho(iio-' a.nd 'jvort'LliinLt d.-e ve see are made 

*■ . 

o'i; and 11 cl'.aniT,.^ const ant i;r. It’ vso lo'cp on learning new 
rnitl!- ilto snli.-taiice of onr hodii's reiim's; a'rowc slrotia'cr and 
more Ijoaitlil'nl. If we er'a>e lo learn, this snli.'tance dries up 
and falls In {he earili under obedience (ri t'u' negative pole of 
the Law of Allraelion. which says, “I’lie diatd to the dead.” 

Jesus under.'iood this and said. ‘^‘Lct the dead bur}’' their 
'icau. • The dead arc burying Iheir dead lo-day all over the 
v'n"ld. But the life of a tiobler intelligence has appeared, and 
deaili itself is djung. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


man's power to speak ti-ie creative word: evolution op 

THE IDEAL. 


The visible universe is the universe of uses, and man’s 
tlieatre of ever progressive action. To pull ont of his own 
brain, as the spider pulls out of its body, an unending web 
of creations ; creations that suggest other creations in a never 
ending procession of higher and still higher and more potent 
uses — this is man’s privilege and his destiny. 

At a certain point in the acquisition of intelligence, a 
man arrives at a wonderful fact; he perceives that he is per- 
sonally creative; sees that his spoken word has the power of 
life in it; that it heals the sick, banishes old age and drived 
death away. 

He does this through the power of the Law made per- 
sonal. 

That man should be able to make the power of the Law 
personal in himself is so wonderful a truth that the world is 
not going to accept it until it sees it demonstrated. But 
ever, now the fact is being demonstrated in sufficient force to 
prove to the unprejudiced observer that the statement I have 
made is true. 

The people, as a whole, are not looking for anything out 
of the common occurrences of life ; their preachers and their 
teachers, their body tinkers and their soul tinkers, are on 
top of them, and are, hoi ding them down with a weight as of 
mountains. When one poor, struggling creature gets from 
under, and begins to breathe the pure air of higher intelli- 
gence, he distrusts it because of its very purity. He is afraid 
of it ; its grandeur terrorizes him ; he is tempted to crawl back 



TO I:i- I''],] ^^o-iilon in or.''''r io nln.'iin oio'ain iliai men- 

1;!! .'Pi:!"’!' i.' iV.i:' to i-ail 'iii,' n oT i.ii’.nl. 

Tho raj)i'’i!y filaTLriiio,' t iKniLPti - il'a; sitrin,^ from Ins 
lii'cr.Hi'U iirain can iiini nn p-ttil ior iiioir giaaiiinatio]! ; as 
iVr as liis vision ca:i lio sees l)n{ an arid dosoii vaaslC;, 

irn-apaiilc oi’ rosiKHiuiiig to his TiKsital loiiein lie grows hopc- 
i 's: {]](■ lioiiei' in liimscdf and Ids ovni idcan'. lliai would niako 
i' nn loar.ijVwt in exiornal form in spite of ilio most unfavor- 
a'fo conditions, is wanting; the disrega.rdful world drifts 
ovT Ins genius and lie is lost. 

rtf'lief is the clothing power of which desire is the spirit 
or S' mi. 

Belief is the fruit of intelligence. A mai' believes what 
hi": intelligence shows him to be true. ITi"-' btdief is his ll.ved 
perccjition of certain facts. As his perception of facts 
changes, his belief changes. 

Ao one doubts this; but wbon 1 say tliat his body is a 
faithful record of Ins belicLs, and shows fortli every change 
of bis perceptions, very few people will believe it; and 5'et it 
is true. 

Beliefs vuth slight variations run in grooves that pro- 
duce estahlished types. Catile represent a certain set of be- 
liefs, and we have their tyi^c. Horses represent a sot of be- 
liefs. ditfering somewhat from those of cattle, and we have 
another type, ilau represents another set of beliefs — a more 
intelligent set of beliefs — and they are faithfully registered 
in liis higher organization. 

There has been very little change in man’s beliefs for 
ages. Tn all important particulars, he believes sid^st antially 
what he believed thousands of years ago. He represents the 
inheiited beliefs of man}" generations. His beliefs have been 
somewhat changed in a few particulars, but the Imdy of his 
beliefs is the same. He believes himself to be a limited crea- 
ture; he believes that God made him in His own image and 
that God holds his destinj:' in His hand. He leans on God 
or on some other imaginary power; and it is his disbelief in 
himself as his own maker and the master of his o^Yn. destiny. 
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that lieeps Mm from farther marked and substantial ad- 
vancement in his beliefs. 

His intellect is locked up -within a limit of Ms o-wn 
making, and though he is slow!}’ -widening this limit in spots, 
he is contracting it in other spots, and his average gro-wth out 
of his fetters is A^er}^ slow. 

The belief lying at the root of all his hampering beliefs 
is a belief in the deadness of the matter out of which he 
thinks his body is made. He carries the body of death with 
Mm from the cradle to the grave. In spite of his ever pres- 
ent intuition that death is not for him, he admits its existence 
in his external senses, and he takes the consequences of the 
admission, and dies. 

The few years of his life are insufficient for anything 
more than the round of ideas pursued h}' his father; and so 
he dies ivithout havMg found any new line of thought by 
vdiich to change his fixed beliefs. And thus, with human 
belief in a state of stagnation, the race itself is stagnant. It 
cannot improve in any decidedlj’- marked manner. 

The idea that the race has reached its ultimate develop- 
ment is one of the most absurd of all its ideas. It may be 
that the human form has become a crude expression of the 
shape best adapted to the Mghest use ; and, in that ease, there 
will be no higher race of animal creatures than man. But if 
this is so, and I believe it is, then the improvement to be made 
in him by a constantly growing belief in his o-wn unlimited 
power "vdll show forth-^ — ^not in any marked change in his 
bodily structure — ^but in an ever strengthening, refining and 
beautifying process of his present structure. A man can 
be just what he believes he can be, after he understands the 
Law. He can do just what he believes he can do, after he 
has come into the understanding of being. 

Therefore, personal power is simply a matter of the un- 
derstanding of truth; simply a course of mental training in 
the right direction ; the direction towards -freedom from every 
one of his old hampering beliefs in his o-wn limitation, and a 
consequent emancipation L’oni every description of fear. 

All poAver is in the knoAving. By the word poAver, I do 
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mtelleci ; or it develops no f cirther. This is the period when 
a transition from unconscious to conscious life begins; in 
other words, it is a transition from the plane wherein life 
lived us, to the higher plane where we begin to live ourselves, 
or to do our ov\ti living by our own knowledge of how to 
do it. 

The unconscious plane of life is that plane in which we 
recognize the Law vdthout knowing whaL it is, and without 
giving it any special thought. IVe simply recognize it as we 
make it manifest through use. We perform all the uses of life 
because life is in us; but our intelligences take no thought 
about it in any way that can lead to practical results. We 
know we live, and that is about all we do know. 

When unconscious life, as expressed in uses, begins to be- 
come conscious life, it shows forth in a strange and heretofore 
unknown av^akening of the intelligence; which, as it proceeds, 
lifts life from its unconscious plane, its plane of uses, to a 
plane of conscious power in its own ability to express itself 
in logical statements of itself, and free from compulsory ex- 
pression in those uses, which, previously, had been its only 
mode of expression. 

It is emancipated from the position of drudgery that 
was the natural result of its ignorance of its own ability and 
power, into a position of mastery, when its oivn logical state- 
ment of truth, as it has learned it by self-mtrospeetion, estab- 
lishes its station in the world. 

For instance, the man reasons this way; He says, “I 
have got an understanding of Uie power vested in the Law of 
Being; or at least an understanding of enough of that power 
to know that nothing can circumscribe it. This for the first 
part. For the second part, I perceive that desire is the in- 
dividualized expression of the Law ; and that desire is made 
manifest or visible in the external world b}'' belief. I have 
believed in the power of the Law unconscious^, and that be- 
lief has manifested itself in all the organs of my body, and 
in the senses that relate me as an individual to the world of 
uses. Having realized its power even before I learned to 
observe it and reason on it intellectually, now, at this time. 
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•unchanging scene. If a continncil e.xistenco has nothing bet- 
ter to hold out to ns as an inducement to our prolonged lives 
hercj I want nothing of it. 

The same thing oA^er and over and over for thousands of 
j'cars — this has been the history of the race. A generation is 
liorn; it drags through untold hardships, gives birth to an- 
other generatign, and dies. 

And, under the circumstances, it ought to be glad to die. 
It has no incentive to live. ]\Ioreover, there is no reason •ndiy 
it should live ; its only use, so far as its growth has carried it, 
is to propagate its kind in order that the highest form of life 
on our globe shall not become extinct until the knowledge of 
self-salvation, through a continued 'groAvth, ’inbroken by 
death, should come to it. 

The jDossibility of this unbroken line of groAvth in the in- 
dividuals of the race has been the ever alluring, though never 
defined, hope by Avhich it Avas possible for the generations to 
repeat themselves, until such time as human intelligence 
had come to that point of development where it could grasp 
the idea of perpetual and undying groAAdh, and hold fast to it 
until it became fixed in these forms of personal beliefs, which 
AA’’e call our bodies. 

Indeed, evolution, in its whole course, has flowed stead- 
ily’’ up to this one hope; or rather, because self-perpetuation 
was an ultimate possibility'^, all life has ascended the scale in 
one unbroken stream of higher, and still higher forms to- 
wards its actualization. 

To believe it possible to live forever in constant progres- 
sion toAA'ards more refined and more poAA'erful conditions, is 
the beginning of groAvth towards these conditions. This belief 
is the seed germ in the primordial life cell ; it has dcA'elopod 
in us on the unconscious plane ; that is, without any help from 
our reasoning poAA’'ers, until the present time. 

The development of this seed germ can only go a certain 
distance on the unconscious plane. The time comes AA’hen un- 
conscious groAvth — ^liaving ripened an intellect of sufficient 
poAver — demands the co-operation of that intellect; or at 
least, the recognition of its still latent possibilities by that 
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is a ver}’- shallow stream; and no defense that I can make of ' 
a word which has lain so long nnder the drifts of theological 
rubbish mil he understood. To the thinkers, I have only to 
repeat rvhat I said once before in these pages ; that desjre is 
the implanted Life Principle, without niiich no plant or ani- 
mal, no organic form, could ever move at all; indeed, there 
could be no organic form ; for the principle of cohesion would 
not be expressed in individuals M'ere it not for desire. Desire 
points always in one direction; the direction of happiness. 

' That the individual makes most grievous mistakes in 
seeking the happiness towards which desire always points, is 
because the individual in his external life is a mental crea- 
ture, Avhose only chance to grow is by projecting experimental 
efforts here, there and everj^vhere ; and by the results of these 
experiments he judges for himself whether he is right or 
'RTong. In this way he has built himself from the smallest 
possible life, up to the most powerful life on our globe. And 
in. the same way he will go on building himself until expe- 
rience shall teach him that his highest happiness hangs on 
the great moral larv laid dovm by Jesus: “Whatsoever ye 
would that others should do unto you, do ye also unto 
them.” 

In believing in my desires, I believe in the Law of At- 
traction in my bod3^ The Larv of Attraction is the power 
that holds the atoms of my body in cohesion. In our uncon- 
scious life, the Law acts without our knowing it ; it holds the 
atoms of our bodies compact until we re.ich the point of our 
highest development, or until we are groum. Then, if our 
conscious knowledge of its power could hitch on to our un- 
conscious knowledge of it, the power would still operate to 
hold the atoms in such close relation to each other that we 
would not grow any older. 

But when we fail to recognize the Law in our bodies as 
exfjressed in desire, then at the point when the unconscious 
life drops ps, we begin to grow old. The growing old pro- 
cess is simply a process of disintegration or falling apart of 
the atoms, because we do not begin the process of conscious 
recognition, and the power vested in unconscious recognition 
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^ 7 llen I do obserye it and reason upon it intellectually, I am 
beginning to be amazed at my own stupiditj*^, and the stupid- 
ity of the race, that so little shonld be understood about it. 

“"‘For if tin unconscious or dumb and blind belief should 
have brought me up to m}^ present standpoint in creation, 
what will not a conscious or intelligent belief do, for me; a 
belief, that, knowing something of the Law, can co-operate 
with the Law in its manifestation in m3'' body?” 

If the liUw can manifest through blind belief, as it does 
do, how much more powerfully can it manifest through the 
intelligent belief that meets its every manifestation Avith a 
ready understanding of its meaning? 

The action of the law is correlated to the action of the 
intelligence; the greater the activity of the intelligence, the 
greater the activity of the Law in manifesting. So long as 
the power of the law to manifest was confined to the dumb 
intelligence of the bod}', an intelligence that reciprocated only 
in added functions to the bod}^, it continued to build the body 
until the body needed no more of those functions that ex- 
pressed life only in uses. It had reached a shape of such 
proportions as, perhaps, best fitted it for its journey through 
eternity. 

But suppose the Latv could — at this stage of man’s de- 
velopment — simpl}’' hold the man in existence, without any 
farther attempt at the recognition of truth on his part, what 
object would be served in the economy of human develop- 
ment ? 

ISTone at all. 

We should have a race stagnant at the completion of 
its animal life ; a race not able to go alone in its own gro'wing 
strength, and not worth carr3’'ing because of its helplessness, 
its disease and deformity and brutalit}'. Such a condition 
woidd furnish us Avith a spectacle of arrested growth on so 
huge a scale, as to be beA'ond comparison AA’ith anything of the 
kind ever witnessed in the universe. 

But this is precisely the spectacle we have been looking 
upon for thousands of years here on this planet. What does 
it mean ? 
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It means ihar tlic Lavr rcr/procales onr miconscious rec- 
ogniiion np io a cf*vtain poini only, and never goes ]3eyond 
that point. It. reaches that ])ou]t viih each generation. Each 
generation (hen falls away from this nnconseioit.s recognition ; 
it die.y. and another generation follows in its footsteps, to 
again cease its tmconscious recognition of the Law, and die. 

And what cares the Law? The Law is unheeding. The 
Law b-onds to no one’s erics or prayers. It is not generous: 
i: has no moral cpualit}'; it is sirapl}’ the Principle of- Attrac- 
tion; the attractive and cohesive power of the universe. It 
i.t unchanging; it siinpl}’ IS. “Men may come and men may 
go,"' hut it exists forever. 

But in all these wretched rounds of the ripening gener- 
ations, the upper brain has been building: the brain that be- 
gins to realize and trust and believe in the idud. And what 
has tlie ideal pj'omised? It has promised us happiness; and 
happijiC'S means freedom in its best sense; freedom from the 
bonds that have been festering more and more in our worn 
seii.'Os as the ideal brain giew; freedom from all our past 
eondit.ions. “Conditions” is a word that, being interpreted 
l»y the new meaning which the advancing truth has placed 
upon it. is synonymous with “beliefs.'’ For, if a man is all 
mind, as to his personality, then his conditions are his beliefs, 
and his beliefs arc his conditions. 

And so the ideal brain is promising us relief from the 
old beliefs, that have held us so long in the ruts of dead but 
unburied thought. It is not only furnishing us with neAV 
liopGs, but it is showing us the feasibility of trusting these 
hopes to their utmost; and trusting them, Ihey will lift us 
away from the broken generations that are the result of our 
unconscious recognition of the Law, into the one unbroken 
generation that udll begin as soon as we 5 neld to the leadings 
of the ideal, and place our trust upon the infinite possibilities 
latent in the Law; possibilities we have never yet j)rospeeted 
for. 

It is the grooving brain, the deyelopment of the ideal 
faculties, that gives us power at this time to perceive more of 
the power latent in the Ijaw than we have ever before seen. 



And as it is a fact tliat — ^tlie body being all mind — ^tbe more 
we see of the power of the Law, ihc more that power becomes 
incarnate in ns; it, therefore, follows that the race is going to 
accomplish the elfort of centnries, and cross the line between 
its nnconscions life of the past, and enter a condition of con- 
scious life for the future. 

The ideal faculty in its development makes our desires 
seem plausible and possible of realization. No inferior faculty 
of the brain has ever done this, or ever can do it. The ideal 
has not onty opened the external world up before us, and 
given us new incentives to life and effort, but it has opened 
new departments in the bod}’’ that correlate the external; 
that are adapted to the external, and that — ^under the Law of 
Attraction — ^^vill unite with the external in a new growth, 
and a nobler growth than the race has yet had. 

There is no doubt at all that it has been exclusively by 
the race’s grorring recognition of desire, that the ideal facul- 
ties have been built. The ideal brain is the new laboratory 
which desire has formed for the expression of its O'wn peculiar 
characteristics. Desire has formed it in order to make itself 
visible and audible in the world of effects. Desire, as a la- 
tent and greatly ignored function, desired to be recognized by 
the individual in whose economy it played so important a 
part ; and in order to do this, it had to build a laboratory 
in the human brain for the expression of itself. And so we 
have the faculty of ideality. And it is the growth of this fac- 
ulty that is now pledged to lift us to a recognition of the vast 
importance of the Law of Attraction within us as expressed 
in desire. 

It is teaching us even now, in spite of the contempt 
heaped on our desires b}'' generations of theologians, to re- 
spect desire in ourselves and others. It is teacliing a few 
of us to stand by our desires, and uphold them as we would 
stand by and uphold our own lives ; for we Iniow that desire is 
the Life Principle unthin us, and that it is death fo ignore it. 

In speaking of desire, the Life* Principle in man, it 
seems unnecessar}'’ to guard it against the misapprehension 
that has always clouded it in public opinion. Public opinion 
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more it is dwelt upon, the more firm and invincible it seems, 
and the more irresislible its demands. Indeed, as its strength 
grows upon one’s thought, the desires that proceed from it 
seem commands that no power can disobe}’’; it becomes a 
focus for the centralization of all things desirable ; and to the 
opened spiritual sense all things appear to be drifting to it in 
helpless obedience to its calm; mastery. 

Thus is individuality more powerfully individualized in 
the patient, until a sense of strength comes to him that causes 
him to lose sight of the negative beliefs that formerlj^ held a 
place in his mind; and he Imows that he is well, though he 
Imows not why. 

And so the two points in removing his false beliefs have 
])een freely used; sometimes one and sometimes the other, 
as each in its turn appeared the more impressive. 

There are occasions when it is enough for him who is 
required to make this silent argument to merely bring him- 
self into a clear perception of the fact that there is no disease 
and no death. This is rising into the realm of absolute 
truth, and seeij'.g all things from that standpoint; but it is 
a universal and nol an individual argument. The individual 
argument is that which perceives the ego, and makes every 
■effort to strengthen it by Justifying its desires to itself. 

That thousands of cures are made by the mental method, 
which I have faintly described, no person who has taken the 
pains to investigate the matter can doubt. The sweeping 
charges brought against the method rest on no better founda- 
tion than ignorance and prejudice. Many people are willfully 
blind, believing it to their interest to learn no more than they 
now Imow. For my part, I let go all hold of the past years ago ; 
resolved to remain no longer in the worn-out fields of thought 
that I so heartily despised, no matter where a fresher and 
braver line of thought might land me. I was so tired of the 
dead past, that I Icnew I had nothing to lose in leaving it, 
and it was with a feeling akin to that of the most reckless 
voyageur, that I plunged into The ITew. 

And who can tell of the reward that has met me every 

day ? 
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begins to fail. We arc then in a condition of negation, where- 
in the atoms or cells lose their magnetic relation to each other 
more and more. As this goes on, the different organs of the 
body become deadened to each other’s magnetisms; and be- 
come slack in their action, until the whole system gets to l^e 
like an old macliine, ■whose wheels have worn smaller and 
smoother until the cogs do not act in a way to move all its 
parts harmoniously. This is the condition we call old age. 

A similar condition may exist in 3'onth. There may he 
a non-recognition of the Law of Attraction on the uncon- 
scious plane of a child ; and the child ma}" express the condi- 
tion in many forms of error called disease. And every form of 
it is non-recognition, either consciously or unconsciously, of 
the Law of Attraction in tlie individual as expressed in de- 
sire. 

A sick person may have a hundred desires, and the desire 
to live, more tlian all others; but even having the desire in 
its greatest development, ho does not trust it; and it is pow- 
erless to save him. 

He must not only be conscious of his desire, hut he must 
know that desire is the saving power, and that to trust it 
fully, to believe in it as a saving power, is to be saved. This 
is what the Bible means when it speaks of the saving power 
of God, and of how God will save to the uttermost all who 
trust in Him. The old prophets and teachers of that long 
past age, when the Bible was written, had an inkling of the 
truth of this matter. For their God is the Law; it is ex- 
pressed in man in desire; and when comprehended and 
trusted, the result is absolute and indestructible and ever 
refining and progressive life. 

By the understanding of his ovm power a': related to the 
Law of Being, a man’s spoken word will recreate him. 
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CIIAPTEE XIX. 

HEALTH AHD STEEKGTil AXD BEAUTY AXD OPULEXCE ARE TO BE 
rOUXD IX GREATER EULLXESS IX THIS XEAV AXD TFOX-- 
DERFUL THOUGHT TIIAX IX AXYTIIIXG ELSE 
IN THE WHOLE AYORLD. 

From the meiitnl stanclpoiDt. disease is error: it cannot 
consistently be called anything else. 

If all is life, as it sureh' is in absohitc truth; and if man 
is an individualized understanding of the life, then he may 
he said to be a mental statement of the Law; and a state- 
ment which he himself has made. Xot Imowing the absolute 
tru.th that all is life; knowing, indeed, nothing of the LaAv; 
not being able to give an5dhing like a reasonable account of 
Irimself ; simply feeling that he lives — it cannot be ofhervdse 
than that his statement of being should be extremely weak, 
and full of errors. 

Errors of intelligence are simply negations or denials 
of the Law, through ignorance of its existence. These nega- 
tions or denials of absolute truth show forth in a hundred 
forms of weak and erroneous beliefs. The body being mind, 
■fixed beliefs, no matter how erroneous, are recorded in it in 
the degree and character of its weakness. 

Everybody was ignorant of the Law. Xo two persons 
were ignorant precisely in the same wa}" and to the same ex- 
tent So these various shades and grades of ignorance were 
so many different erroneous statements. These beliefs were 
predicated upon a fixed conviction in the perishability of mat- 
ter. Beliefs based upon the accepted idea that matter is per- 
ishable could not do other'vvise than result in death sooner 
or later. 
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'riio race lakes the conscqTU'nccs nf its l)c]icfs; a tliinf’- it 
could iioi do but Tor tlie fact ii is all iniud, and that 
c\c)\ mail s body is a slalcinciil <>) his Ijclicfs. eillier acquired 
by hmiselt or inherited rroin Id- jjarents. or bolh; inodified 
in nearly all instances by lln; beliefs o[ those about him. 

b 01 ’, untii a man has h'arni'd to Ihiid: himself out of the 
fixed belief- of the raciq bv the recoiinition of liis own free- 
dom thronydi a knowled^m ol the Tjaw, he meets with constant 
environment from llie opinions of others; and this environ- 
ment does have its influence in shapiii" him. 

Xo man has any mode of thoutrht that is absolutely and 
unalterably fixed, until ho comes into the knowled^rre of the 
IJa^^. J hen ali his Ihonydits liecfin to adjust themselves jo 
his knowledire of al;-olnto truth, and ,:,M’adu;illv the entire bulk 
of his Im'iner fixeci Iieliefs (his hodv) begins to chanofo. 

It does not ehanee its type, but its lyjie lieyins to relax, 
.so as to admit oi a sei-ies of all-over improvements, corres- 
ponding .with his revised beliefs in absolute truth: the truth 
that all is life; and. therc'fore. good and desirable. 

When a man aiiieqs at the knowledge of this one mightx' 
and absolute truth, he has a firm foundation under him for 
the first time in the history of the race. He now has a log- 
ical basis of fact from which to make a now statement of him- 
self. The statement of himself which he has inherited is not, 
and neiei has been, a statement for which he. as a reasoning 
creature, is responsible. It is a statement of the developing 
animalhood of all the past, which has culminated in him, 
and wliich ho has accepted in unconsciousness of the fact 
that he could make a statement that would .suit him hotter. 

TBut he could make no better statement so long as he 
believed himself to I)o a creation of some force outside°of him- 
self. He could make no better statement so long as he did 
not know by what means his present statement had been 
aclr.eved; he could not even make any special change ig the 
statement of himself: he Avas helpless as a log in his ignor- 
ance of the LaAv, and of his ovm power under the Law. And so 
the same statement simply kept repeating itself over and 
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ovi'-r H' ihc race procGedod, wiihont any marked departure 
from til- fixed typ'O; uniil now. 

ifnt novr ihe groaie.st truth that has ever daunied on the 
race i.-: here; the ahsohiTe truth tliat all is life; that disease, 
dearh and old aye are ei-roneons statements regarding life; 
rmd that tiiis truth simply awaits nniversal recognition in 
order iliai its vitalizing influence shall be, expressed in one 
unbro'lwn currenr through all the members of the race. 

j refer agaui to that wonderful book, the Bible. “Be- 
IwTo.” says the Bible, ‘^‘^and _you shall be saved.” How can 
belief save a man unless he is all mind? 

Believe in whom?- 

'^‘Believe in God;” these are the words. 

Believe in the power of the Law; tliese are equivalent 
words. 

God and man are one; the Law and man are one. God, 
the Law, is subjective man. The race is God, the Law, made 
objective. 

The Law being the unchangeable Life Principle, it can- 
not be diseased and it cannot die. Intelligence may weaken 
in its recogTiition of the Law on the unconscious plane, and 
thi.s weakening m'a}^ be called disease. Or it may cease to 
recognize it altogether on the unconscious plane, and this will 
be called death. 

Is it really disease and death ? Certainty not. It is simply 
the individual cessation of any farther power tO' recognize 
life; but it is not the death of life, 

Xon-recognition of life, life that is self-existent and 
eternal, is no more evidence that death exists than a blind 
man's belief in darkness is evidence that there is no light. 

Therefore, disease is error; it is a mental mistake, and it 
cannot rightfull)’’ be called anvdhing else. 

If 3'’ou knew ^mur neighbor was laboring under some 
mistaken opinion, would you prescribe a porous plaster and 
a dose of calomel in order to change it? Would you not, 
rather, expect that the best course would he to reason with 
him until vmu had .convinced him that he was in an error? 

Even if his condition of error had culminated in the 
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almost total dGstructlon of liis minclj and his conduct endan- 
«:ercd the lives of those about him, so that he had to be tied 
or put under the influence of a narcotic^ until such time as 
the truth could be implanted in his intelligence so firmly as 
to convince him of his mistake, vould not this course be more 
reasonable than the former one? 

If I have made it clear that man, as to his external or 
visible side, is mind, and not matter, I Imow that every reader 
will answer, “Yes.” 

Being actuall}'^ startled with this idea when it was first 
presented to me, I kept experimenting with it, until I demon- 
strated that it would work perfectly in nine cases out of ten. 

And perhaps the strangest part of it is, that in making 
the argument that convinced the patients of their error in 
believing in disea.=e,, I always did it silent!}'. 1 seldom spoke 
aloud to any of them : and when they were cured they knew 
no more of my method than when they first came. )Some 
of them .‘^aid God worked through me to perform the cure. 
Others believed that I had an exceptionally strong “power 
in prayer,” and did not laaow that prayer and every other 
form of leaning and begging were as far as possible from my 
method. Some unusually ignorant people thought it a .spe- 
cies of witchery, and held mo in great awe. It came to be 
believed that I could raise the dead, and do many other 
things that I was not able to do. The report of my power over 
disease spread far and wide by word of mouth, and people 
ca}ne to me from across the continent, not only to be cured, 
but to know hoM' it was done. 

It Avas done by thought transference, but it was the 
t]'ansference of a A^ery unusual character of thought. 

In the early pages of this book I tried to establish the 
fact that thoughts are things. They are substantial, though, 
usitally invisible entities ; and it is in the poAver of the tliinker 
to send them from him into the organisms of others, AA'here 
they are not only the messengers, but the messages themselves, 
that are transferred from one brain to another. They leave 
the strong and positive brain of the person aa'Iio is grounded 
in the belief that there is no disease and no death, and they 



take tjioir abocio in ilic liraiii oi. ilio one whoso beliefs are so 
iac'king in knov.'leclo'c ui tlio al}>oluTe i rutin as to render him 
negative to higher thought fortns than his own: and here 
they remain, carrying couvietinu to the patient, of his mis- 
take, and thus healing liim by clianging his l)o]i('f. In healing 
a patient, there are two points to be noticed i]] tlie silent ar- 
gument apidied. 

The first is a consideration of tlie fact that disease of 
the body is of tncntal origin ; it is t!ie dis-ease, lack of case, or 
mistaken conception of the Law showing forlli ijt tlie bodju 
It is.tfic fruit of mistaken reasoning made apparent to the 
senses. This truth is nniiorsal. But in spite of the fact 
that it is universal, and, therefore, of the first importance, 
it goes for nothing unless individual application can be made 
of it. 

The Law is one thing and the understanding of the 
Law is another thing. The Laiv — in its majesty — simply is. 
Man, wdio is the individualized interpreter of the Law, 
changes perpetually; changes in proportion as he knows more 
and more. 

. It seems easier to define the Law than to define the man. 
He is a bundle of desires. By these desires, he is related to 
everything that he desires. The existence of his desires proves 
conclusively that what he desires exists, and isjior him. His 
desires — tahen in the aggregate — are the sure prophecy of 
their own fulfillment. They point towards happiness, and 
thus include health, opulence and beauty. 

Hnder no influence imaginable but that power vested in 
the Law of Attraction could the man be related to the object 
of his desires in a wa}'’ to insure their fulfillment. He is. 
therefore, allied to the Law of Attraction and dependent 
upon it. 

But he is not dependent upon- it as a slave is dependent 
on his master. He depends upon it as a freeman depends 
upon his own efforts. He knows that it will serve him in 
every effort he may make. 

These efforts are, all intellectual ; they are all of them 
the strivings of an earnest soul in the pursuit of truth. Know- 
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ledge of truth is the only saviour, and he knows it. Know- 
ledge of truth means greater knowledge of the power of the 
Law. 

This is what he desires ; greater knowledge of the power 
of the Law. All of his desires, even unknown to himself, 
tend to this. Each acquisition of knowledge he may make 
helps to liberate him from the bonds of his past ignorance; 
from the wretched beliefs that made themselves manifest as 
disease, old age and death. 

Elnowledge is power, and power is freedom, and freedom 
is happiness. This is the happiness that includes all those 
minor details of health, opulence and beaiiL'-. 

Therefore, as close a definition of man as we can come 
to is to call him an ever growing desire; approximating — 
in his growth — ^more and more closely to a comprehension of 
the power of the Law. 

The more a man perceives of the power of the Law, the 
more of that power he incarnates in himself. He thus be- 
comes, at every step of his advancement, to use an old phrase, 
'^nearer to God;” a state of at-one-ment uith the Law, that 
theologians would call maldng the atonement. 

Perceiving, then, that man is a bundle of desires, all of 
which point to the attainment of truth, we recognize his de- 
sires as legitimate ; and in our silent reasoning with him we 
strive to justify him in his own estimation by removing the 
prejudice he has always had against desire. 

The masses of mankind are not onl}'' prejudiced against 
their ovn desires, but they are afraid of them. Their knowl- 
edge of desire is confined to the many mistakes heaped upon 
it by the experimenting ignorance that necessarily marks the 
gi’o\Hh of an infant race. 

Therefore, to justify the patient, in the promptings of 
his own spirit, as expressed in desire, is one of the first efforts 
of the silent argument made to him. He is doubtful whether 
he has any true right to live at all. He sees himself a bundle 
of desires, all leading — as he believes — ^to narrow and self- 
ish ends. He does not see the great object towards which the 
race is being dra^vn, and into which it will all be harmonized ; 



his o'pinio]! of lu's ov.-n luihty. as a niGml)^’ of societ}^ is 
]ij'.a'o than uoul)iful ; and he says. "J Avon Id like to live and 
got V'Jl. (•/ it as Gt/il's inU."' 

Ills inlolligoiH.o has yieldial Inni tio truth that AA'ill jus- 
'lifv his desire lo live and got veil: and so lie leaves it for 
someone else to deeide. lie is coinpiel'dy oil his oaa'ii base; 
and in endeavoring to rest u])on another he has become as a 
O', nit Avho-e roots are pulled up out of tlie ground, and can 
hud no nourishment in that condition. 

And so it becomes the elfort of the silent argument nd- 
«lj'"-'^od to him, to 'strengthen him in his belief of himself; 
to justify his desires to him, and to establish the ego firmly in 
ills tdioua'ht. 

This gives him mental strength, and as his mental con- 
dition is his bodily condition it gives him bodily strength. 

To recognize desire in the patient is to recognize ivhat 
he fails to recognize in himself. This recognition on the part 
of another has the same eft'ecl in his body as if he recognized 
it intelligent]}'’ and consciously himself. And so the patient 
may be healed without being aivarc of the character of the 
grcat truth that has been poured into his body. 

His bod3g being to a degree a fixed thing, possesses less 
vitality than his active thought ; and very much less than the 
tbought of the person elfecting the cure. The body of the 
pr.tient, then, is decidedly negative, in -comparison uuth the 
Ha ing truth being poured into it, and it gii^es an unconscious 
response to it; in the meantime, the patient’s own thought is 
comparatively untouched. At least, it has not been suffi- 
ciently influenced by the more positive thought of the healer 
to come to an understanding of the trilth, by vdiich the body 
is healed. 

That the patient’s thought is more or less impressed by 
the healer’s more positive thought, is often proved by the 
questions he asks afterwards; but I have never IcnoAvn a case 
where his thought — his actiA^e intelligence — received the 
Avhole truth, as communicated silently by the healer. The 
patient, in submitting himself to the healer, does prac- 
tically submit to him his OAvn beliefs, in order to have the 
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healer change them. But he does this rrhen he consults a 
phvsician ; the physician then proceeds to change the ;^atient’s 
belief by his o^yn more positive belief in the po'wer of medi- 
cinOj and he Yery often succeeds in doing it. 

Where a person rejects the ne^r truths the truth that 
there is no disease, and refuses to submit his beliefs to ma- 
nipulation bj’’ the mental method, he creates a barrier that 
pre'tents the natural tendency of higher thought to seek its 
level. But even in this case, the higher and more positive 
thought will eventually break down the barrier and enter. 

Even now, in this silent way, there^can be no high and 
positive thought generating anywhere that does not' raise the 
average thought of the entire race a little higher. 

The patient who believes in the power of another’s 
thought to cure him removes all barriers to the entrance of 
that thought, and soon feels the effect of it. It was on this 
plan that Jesus healed; and it was his Iniowledge of the mat- 
ter that caused him to say, ^'According to thy faith, so be it 
unto thee.” He made no test eases of unbelievers; he knew 
he was hedged out of their minds. Hor did he heal all he at- 
tempted to heal. For, ^Vhen he went down into Capernaum, 
he did no mighty works there, because of their unbelief.” 

Individuality is a very potent thing indeed. It stands 
above all things except the Law. It shall not be set aside and 
overcome even that the person be made - healthy and op- 
ulent and beautiful. Clothed in the rags of error, and too 
wretched to make farther effort in its own behalf, it is still 
the seed germ of all future growth; its ego is obscured, but 
not destroyed; and no power can prevail against it until it 
resigns itself. 

I cannot enter the realm of your ego without your con- 
sent. I may conquer you bodily and make a slave" of 3'^ou, 
only to groan in despair at the knowledge that the independ- 
ent ego within ^nur breast scorns me, and holds fast in its 
O'wn right every thought that fortifies the citadel where it 
resides — ^unassailable, indestructible, haught3\ 

A realization of the majest3’' of the undying ego is a 
strong point in the argument addressed to the patient. The 
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He knows that the entire result of liis efforts in healing de- 
pends on his poAver to strengthen his patient^s AAdll, 

The mental healer has learned the inestimable value of 
individual will; and has cultivated his oAvn will a calm 
and logical perception of its poAver and its value. He sees 
that it is the bulwark of his OAvn character; Avithout which 
he Avould take his position among the negative forces in life; 
whose only use is to be expended in the service of others. 

He sees that his Avill is his only salvation in a world 
whose laAV of growth is the survival of the fittest; and it as- 
sumes such proportions in his estimation that he looks on it 
as the most important factor in his make-up. It has kept him 
in the ascendency on the brute plane; and it is pledged to 
hold him on a level mth the most progressive on the intel- 
lectual plane. 

Eealizing; theU; that the will is the mau; he immediately 
perceives that the trouble with the patient is his failure to rec- 
ognize his OAvn Avill. Therefore; instead of trying to weaken 
still farther the patient’s will by subjugating it to his OAvn 
will; he begins to strengthen the will of the patient by the 
mental argument he understands so well. 

Surely there is a power heretofore unrecognized in the 
mind of mjan ; a poAA^er that promises so much; that to neglect 
its investigation would be an infinitely greater piece of folly 
than to turn indifferently from a collection of treasures richer 
than anyone has ever heaped up before. 

To investigate this mighty subject is all I ask of the 
reader. 

Health and strength and beauty and opulence are in it 
in greater fullness than can be found in the whole world of 
thought outside of it. 

This much I know. 


[Note. — There is a set of lessons most logically Avritten that 
will open the student’s mind on eA^ery point treated in this book. 
These lessons are called The Wilmans Home Course in hlental Sci- 
ence, The International Scientific Association, Sea Breeze, Ela., 
Publishers.] 



Each daj- the light shines a little brighter on this ■«-on- 
derfnl journe}’' through the realm ol The l\e\r. Old beliefs 
are fading fast. The vitalizing power of the new and 
positive truth is literally making me over. Each opening daj’’ 
is met by a brighter recognition of all the joy it holds for 
those who are looking for jo3g and who are expecting the 
good, and not the evil; until little by little, and by slow de- 
grees, all power to recognize the evil is fading from m}’’ intel- 
lect: and only the power to perceive the good is remaining. 

Do 3mu know what this means ? 

It means that heaven really exists; that it lies all about 
our daily pathway ; and that — at last — ^through the unveiling 
of our mental perceptions, we are growing into a recognition 
of it. There is now a more subtle suggestion of beauty to me 
in the tiny seed-pod than there was once in the splendid 
promise of a gorgeous dawn, clothed in its translucent gar- 
ments of pink and amethyst and blue ; all trimmed with gold- 
embroidered fleece of down}'’ white. And there is more hap- 
piness in the unexpected flower by the roadside than the rich- 
est pageant could once yield to me. 

Heaven is here, but it only unfolds itself to those who 
unfold to meet it. 

I laugh at the idea of going to a heaven more beautiful 
than this world, before we have learned to see the beauty that 
meets us here at every step. 

What could we do with more beauty, when we are blind 
to that which we have? 

Before closing this chapter I will answer an objection 
that is often brought against the mental method of healing. 
There is an idea quite prevalent that any mental application 
of power must be purely mesmeric or hypnotic. 

Just what the relation of hypnotism to mental healing is, 
I do not Imow; but I know this: that while the operator in 
hvpnotism gains control of his patient by the subjugation of 
the patient’s will to his own will, the mental healer does noth- 
ing of the kind. 

Indeed, what the mental healer does is just the opposite* 
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events would take. But they were natural men; they were 
at one with the law of growth — the Principle of Attraction — 
as it manifested itself in them. They were simply a part of 
nature, like the trees' and animals ; and it was nature itself that 
shone through their sayings, and prophesied its own power 
when men should have ripened to an understanding of them. 
Tliis is the true explanation concerning the power of those 
old seers to predict coming events. They were in the direct 
line of growth, and the growth principle made utterance 
through them. 

They did not talk of their souls ; at least, it is my belief 
that they did not. They seemed to be unconscious of their 
souls^ even if the}^ possessed them. They did not project their 
thoughts and hopes into another sphere beyond and outside 
of the present world ; the full force of their entire being was 
centered in the world in which they lived ; and what was the 
result ? 

'WhA'’ this — they lived hundreds of years right here in 
strength and health. 

I knoAV how the claim to longevity as related of these 
men in the Old Testament is now scouted and rejected by 
persons u’ho consider themselves thinkers ; but if these think- 
ers Avould think farther on the subject, they would see no folly 
in accepting the statement as recorded. 

For my part, I perceive the probability that these ac- 
counts are true ; and I perceive it — not because the Bible has 
recorded it, but because the study of evolution shows the pos- 
sibilit}’- of it, and, indeed, confirms the fact that this strange 
phenomenon was one of the natural periods of growth through 
which the race Avould necessarily pass. 

It begins to be seen that there are two distinctly marked 
periods in the histor}^ of man. One of these periods I call 
the period of his unconscious growth, and the other period 
that of his conscious growth. 

Jlan has ascended from the forms of life that lie below 
him, and, though he stands at the head of them, he is never- 
theless composed of the same material that thej'^ are, and par- 
takes of their nature. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 


THE STUDY OE HAN. 

A few men have cherished life-long visions of cheating 
death, though without that belief in their hopes that would 
prompt them to search for a continuance of life in a way 
likely to lead to the desired result. There have been many 
Ponce de Leons in the world. History is strewed thick with 
them. Writers have embodied their hopes, half disguised, 
in many writings. Bnlwer-Lytton, Hawthorne and others I 
can recall. Elixirs have been concocted as life protractors, 
and have sold readily until found to be failures. There has 
been more tha'n one Brovm Sequard who deceived others by 
being honestly deceived himself. 

But back of all these comparatively modern searchers 
for the fountain of perpetual youth, there existed in the long 
past many men, who believed with all their minds that the time 
would come when the race would conquer death. This thought 
was the goal to all their hopes. They did not seem to expect 
this conquest to happen in their time, but they believed that 
the race was gradually growing toward a period when it could 
be done. 

Has the Bible student observed that the Old Testament 
does not treat of the soul of man? If it does, I have not 
found it out, either from my own reading or from my talk 
with other Bible students. Prom one end of it to the other 
it seems to consider man in the light of a bodily creature, as 
if his life were purely external, and related to the external 
world alone; in other words, as if man had no soul, but 
looked forward to the time when he would conquer death in 
the body. If this is true, it seems astonishing, in the light 
of present knowledge, that these prophets of the old time 
should have so correctly predicted the course that future 
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table necessity, just as the vegetable does. This feature of 
growth marks the unconscious plane — the unreasoning or ig- 
norant plane ; the plane where men accept things as they find 

them, without examining themselves to discover whether they 
have not the power within themselves to project entirely new 
conditions, which shall forever obliterate the old ones. 

On the unconscious or comparatively unthinking plane, 
man is stationary and helpless as compared with man when 
he has ascended to the conscious or reasoning plane. On the 
former plane he accepts his condition as final, or nearly so. 
It is true that he sees some chance of improvement now and 

then, and tries to develop this chance. In this way there has 
been a slow but sure upward movement, from the unconscious 
or ignorant plane to the conscious or intelligent plane; so 
that, as the ages have passed, the race has kept slowly becom- 
ing more intelligent, until there comes to be among its num- 
bers a few who perceive that the source of all power lies em- 
bodied in man himself, and that the great study by which 
race advancement may be quickened a hundred-fold is the 
study of man. 

The study of man has begun, and as it proceeds the 
change from unconscious to conscious life proceeds. The 
condition of the animal man is no longer such a compact and 
formidable state of ignorance as it once was; it is being 
broken into by the new thought of the few independent think- 
ers, who are investigating themselves and their wonderful 
powers, and whose freshly acquired knowledge is filtering down 
among the masses, where it promises to make great changes in 
the tlipughts and beliefs of the unconscious multitude. 

The conscious life into which we are entering by the sim-- 
pie unfoldment of our reasoning faculties is called the mental 
life. And all nature, everything, is on its way upward from 
the unconscious or animal plane to the conscious or mental 
plane. 

In strict truth, the animal or unconscious plane is mental 
also, the same a,s the consieous plane ; but it is a more ignor- 
ant form of mentalit}^ than the high, reasoning, or conscious 
plane. The word "mental” is as applicable to one plane as 
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The animals and plants all belong to the nnoonscions 
plane of life ; and man, so long as he remains in Iris condition 
of animalhood, belongs to this plane also. It is onl}'- recently 
that man is beginning to emerge from this plane, and step 
forth into the plane of conscious existence, where his devia- 
tion from his iDrevions condition of animalhood is showing 
forth in an increased intelligence, so marked as to change the 
entire basis of his life from physical to mental. 

The difference between conscions life, and life on the 
nnconscions plane, is in the nse of the reasoning powers. On 
the nnconscions plane men do not reason to an)" great extent. 
It is this "fact that gives me the right to call them nneon- 
seions ; and the word ‘^hineonscions,’’ as I nse it, only relates to 
their iDower, or lack of power, to examine the operation of 
their omi minds as the law of grovdh operates in them. 

In one sense all life is conscious ; but in the sense I speak 
of there is a growth which j^roceeds without being observed 
by the person or persons in whom it is going on. This is 
what I call grovdh on the nnconscions plane. A man grows ; 
he lives his allotted number of years and dies: he may have 
been a thinker on many subjects, and may have brought forth 
great truths, but until he turns his attention to himself — ^to the 
study of man, to the law of grovdh as it proceeds in his own 
body, he will not have ascended to what I call the conscious 
plane of life. This conscious plane is that plane where the 
man no longer lives the vegetable life of his predecessors, but 
uses his reasoning powers _to the extent of their development, 
and from the animal stage of life on to the thinking, reason- 
ing stage; and this ascent may not only be called an ascent 
from unconscious to conscious life, but from a condition of 
ignorance to one of intelligence; from animal to human; 
from physical to mental. 

Life on the unconscious plane, the plane where man is 
ignorant of himself and his powers, ma}'^ fitly be called the 
vegetable plane. It is true that even on this plane a man 
has advanced a long way above the vegetable, but he is still 
under what he calls the law of heredity, which holds him in 
the path his fathers trod, and which he accepts as an inevi- 
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But desire has never been crushed out. It has advanced 
steadily toward its own fulfillment^ in spite of the misguided 
intelligence that could not comprehend its mission. Desire 
instead of being crushed b}'' the half-formed intelligence of 
past times, has gone on in its efforts and developed the intel- 
lect until the time has arrived when the intellect perceives the 
mighty mission of desire and begins to attach the valuation to 
it that it deserves. 

This investigation of desire is the beginning of man’s 
conscious or reasoning life. It marks his ascension from the 
animal or physical to the mental plane; the plane where we 
shall soon perceive that all things are mental, and from 
which we shall speak a new tongue never spoken before in 
all the world; a language from which all helplessness and all 
disposition to lean has disappeared; a language so full of 
strength that its every word is creative; a language that en- 
dows desire with the power that belongs to it ; and 
which proclaims this power abroad, until the entire 
race feels that it is no longer weak and helpless, but 
that the force within itself as expressed in desire is a sufficient 
guarantee, that what it wants to be it will be, and that what 
it wants to do it will do. 

Desire gratified has all along built the brain, and the 
brain has built the bodj^ ; so that at this time tl e body is the 
brain’s tool; its medium of communication with that which 
is outside of itself; it is the one necessity without which 
neither desire nor thought has any need of existence. 

The body is one; it comprises the desire, and the in- 
telligence that recognizes the desire. It is complete in its 
■oneness. It is not only the home of the but it is the 
itself. 

Once it was believed that the soul or spirit was some in- 
tangible thing that permeated the body, but could do even 
better without th.e body than with it. j\Iental Science pro- 
claims a different thing from this. It teaches that man on 
his present plane has no use for any kind of power but that 
which the body generates, and which is first expressed in 
thought, and afterward in action. It does not deu}^ the exist- 
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the other. All the expressions of life from low to high are 
mental^ as I liaA’^e constantly endeavored to prove to the 
reader; and the difference I am attempting to explain exists 
only in the quality of the mentality, as manifested by differ- 
ent creatures on different planes of development. 

The transposition from what is called the physical 
forms of life to the mental forms of life is in the different 
degrees of intelligence that the creatures on the different 
planes are capable of showing forth! It is on this account 
that Mental Science makes the statement that ^^all is mind;” 
mind in a state of unconsciousness with regard to itself, and 
mind with sufficient knowledge to he conscious of itself and 
the faculties it possesses. Therefore, theMifference between 
conscious life and unconscious life is a difference in the de- 
grees of intelligence manifested between different classes of 
beings. 

Man in his early stages of growth makes 'a closer ap- 
proach to the conscious state than the animals below him in 
development. Thus the huinan being, even in his most sav- 
age state, is more conscious of himself and his power than 
the monkeys or other animals. 

All is mind,. of which every creature and plant from the 
lowest form of life up to the most gifted human being is a 
mental expression, and the form that each creature or plant 
shows forth marks the degree of its mentality. 

Each creature or plant, no matter how small and infe- 
rior, has aspirations or desires that reach higher than its 
present conditions. These aspirations or desires ascend higher 
than the environanent of its life will permit it to realize in 
the undeveloped state of its intelligence; so the mere fact 
of the existence of these aspirations or desires calls for a 
higher grade of creatures in which to become embodied. They 
form a basis of life, as it were, or serve as a demand upon 
nature for the next higher type, which shall show forth more 
intelligence than the former one; and thus the chain of 
being is preserved, even though the forms of being are alwa3'’S 
changing. And so evolution proceeds. 



I v.'ill repeat this i''lo:!, ^rhich I consider veiy important-, 
.-lu)-, ring ilio march oX mine r-- crpres'od in desire. 

Every sane desire oi every creaiure is hnally attained. If 
ihis adtoinment fails to show fortk ij. llie creature itself, it 
ao'vs on to developir.cnt in some other ego. In the scale of 
cvolntion it is the nn gratified desire of the hfwer creature that 
t.rouuecb anot’mr grade of creature higdier tlian itself — so 
i.'ivhty is desire, and so unerring is the fulfillment. 

] i is the desire for food in the first jelly-like forms of 
r'lf" d.i.it prompts their development on a higher plane. These 
htik.' forms of translucent jelly, having neither hands nor 
ic'-i nor mouth nor eyes, are nevertheless attracted to soma 
iiii}' ]jiL of food floating in the Tvater, about which they put 
forth parts of themselves until the object is enveloped within 
their bodies. After the nutriment in the food has been ab- 
sorbed. the body unfolds and lets the residue pass out. Here 
is die beginning of hands and feet and eves and ears and a 
brain and a digestive system. This develoj^ment was by de- 
si re ; desire for food. The desire for food being gratifled led 
in a thousand other desires; the number and greatness of 
desi]'e^ Icept increasing, and the higher grades of life increased 
in consequence until man came. The increase of desires in 
the creature added link after link to the chain of being from 
ilia atom to the man. 

-\nd what is man bnt a bnnclle of desires? His desires 
ai--' niufh more nnraerons and far reaching than those of any 
of jd.-^ rvc-rlecessors. And as he is the culmination of all the 
de.nrcs of all bis predecessors, not one single desire of which 
has 'ailed to he gratified, he has a perfect right to believe that 
Lk- nvrn desires, great as they are getting to be, will he grati- 
jied also. 

It is evident that desire is the mainspring of all growth. 
Tt is also evident that no desire can exist that cannot be met 
by the object desired; and thus a new marriage is formed; 
nev7 desires are begotten, and growth proceeds. 



CHAPTER XXL 


THE BODY BUILT THE BE ATE : BUT HOW THE BEAIH IS LEAEH- 

ING HOW TO BUILD THE BODY : THE ACTION BETWEEN 
BRAIN AND BODY IS GOING TO BE ONE OE 
RECIPROCAL INTERCHANGE. 

Desire is the infusing principle of individual growth. 
It is the factor bj’- which our bodies have been built; first of 
all the lower or more inferior parts of our bodies have at- 
tained form and power, and finally other and higher parts; 
and last the brain, which is the machine that investigates 
the desires and generates the thought that assists in executing 
them. 

The importance of desire can never be overestimated. 
As the brain strengthens we get a better idea of desire, and 
our respect, yes, our veneration for it increases constantly. It is 
the propelling power within the man, and the brain is its in- 
terpreter; and thought is its means of communication with 
the external world. 

Man is the culmination of all the lives that existed before 
him: he is the sum total of all the previous grovrth on the 
planet, whether expressed in mineral, vegetable or animal 
forms of life. He is the complete compendium of all the 
lives that ever existed; and he has reached his high position 
through the medium of that impelling impulse which under- 
lies ever}’' manifestation of life; that impulse we think of so 
seldom, analyze so little, look at so critically when we attempt 
to give it a "Dartial analysis, and in many instances condemn 
as unnecessary and even unholy. 

“Crush out your desires,” says the voice of ignorance 
that runs through every class of society ; not knowing that to 
crush out desire is to crush out life. 
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ting it off to some future time^ ahead of our present lives, 
that has impoverished these present lives and that is responsi- 
ble for all the wealcness they exhibit. Man has attempted to 
live two ^ lives at -once, and has thereby virtually lost both. 
I am quite sure that the heaven of the future he 
has built for himself in his imagination has done 
his soul or spirit no good, while it has done his 
body great harm. It surely seems to be the proper 
tiling for a man to live one life at a time; and it also 
seems a sensible thing that the life he ought to lead is his 
present life. To one acquainted with the mighty power of 
concentration there can be no doubt about this, and I state 
boldly that the effort made for the salvation of the .soul is 
ruinous to the welfare of the body. 

Again, I say that so far as we are concerned while in 
this world, the body is of infinitely greater importance 
than the soul. There is nothing of which we can form an 
idea that will compare with its value. Its uses are legion, 
and its power to work out happiness for us is far beyond our 
present ability to conceive of. 

And the world Icnows this, in a way, at this time, though 
it does not know that it Imows it. ^^The body is of little 
worth,'^ it says, and then it goes ahead and builds magnificent 
palaces fo^ it to live in, while thousands of work shops are 
devoted to the manufacture of clothing and adornments for 
it. Here is nature speaking above the world’s accepted be- 
liefs, and making itself' heard through the din of ignorance, 
as it howls out its reproaches and threats. The world’s un- 
educated beliefs keep crying out, ^^Soul !” ^^Soul but the 
world itself holds fast to the body, and cares not one fig 
for the soul. The body carries the stamp of the world^s wis- 
dom; the world in which the principle of desire has mani- 
fested itself the whole length of its chain of growth, from 
the atom to man. 

This idea of the soul and a future life may be called a 
recent invention of man^s brain. So far as I can ascertain 
the history of the very early men shows nothing of it. They 
did not talk of their souls. All their consideration was of 
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encc of a spirit that lives after the visible body dies ; it has a 
tlaeory of its ovti concerning this matter that I will explain 
later. Bnt while not denying the existence of sonl or spirit, 
it does deny the use of yielding np the bod}’-, ignoring our 
present lives, for the sake of magnifying the spirit. Mental 
Science, which is another name for common sense, centers 
its hope on the body because the body is ours now, and its 
uses are manifested to us every hour of the present time. 

In the face of the whole world’s belief to the contrary, 
lam going to state as the most potent fact of the age that 
the body is all there is of man. If he has a spirit that lives 
after him, it is a part of his body here on earth, and the 
seeming two are really one ; the}’’ are both bodje All there is 
of a man is body. If there is a spirit — ^which I believe, 
though I cannot prove — ^then it has been created bj' the body 
and is detached from the body at death, because it is a sub- 
stance so fine and volatile that it cannot help but ascend; 
the grave cannot hold it, for it is thought. It is the com- 
plete thought-life of the man; the record of all the thought 
his brain ever created. 

The reason I attach so much importance to the bod^’-, and 
so comparatively'^ little importance to the soul or spirit, is be- 
cause I kno'w if there is a soul or spirit that survives the 
l)ody, that we shall find it all right when we come to the need 
of an acquaintance with it. In the meantime it is proving a 
ruinous thing to the body to attempt to live in the spirit until 
we can no longer live in the body'. 

We must get better acquainted with our bodies; greater 
knowledge of them and their wonderful, though rmdeveloped,. 
pou'ers is all we need in order to come into the thought that 
will conquer disease, old age and death. We have been trav- 
eling deathward because we imagined that we had to. 

We thought the body' was a weak, destructible thing, 
that could not aid us in our effort to attain everlasting life; 
but, on the contrary', that it retarded us, and that our only' 
hope lay' in the power of our soul or spirit to escape from it. 

It is this undervaluation of the body that has destroy'ed 
it ; it is the postponement of the life force — desire ; the put- 
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I’iglit lierG is tlis origin of Montal Scionco tho scionco of 
mind nnfoldment. 

All things come in the line of growth. Man’s brain was 
being bnilt without his laiowing what was going on within 
him; the coming era mil be marked chiefly by the fact that 
man will have achieved this knowledge concerning the re- 
lation of his brain to his body, or his thought to his body; 
for it is thought generated by the brain that will eventually 
make tlie explanation that will unite the two— brain and 
body— in an endless circuit, from which the life forces will 
cease to trail off and be lost, as they now trail off and are lost ; 
and when this condition comes, disease, old age and death will 
cease upon our planet. 

I have said that the idea of a soul and an existence after 
this life is over seems to have been of somewhat recent date. 
We find no reference to it in the Old Testament. We have 
accounts in the Old Testament of men who lived for hundreds 
of years, and who evidently looked forward to the time when 
death should be conquered in this world. They did not die, 
because their lives were not broken by the mental division of 
themselves that separated them into body and soul. And 
yet they would not have conquered death upon the earth, 
even if they had never made this separation. Something 
more was needed to achieve the conquest of death than the 
continuance of the animal lives which they represented. 
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tlieir bodies, and all their hopes and desires pointed to bodily 
salvation. It was only as the ages passed away, and bodily 
sah'ation was not achieved, that men began to talk of the body 
being dual, and making an un.seen part to it that survived the 
death of the bodj', and passed on to a new conditioiL, where it 
was claimed that immortal life was a fixed fact. 

The race came to this conclusion in the natural process of 
its growth. The animal man was verging into the reasor ■ 
ing man; the man was becoming more brain and less body; 
his body was weakening as his brain strengthened, and life 
began to grow shorter with him. This seems strange, but it 
is easily accounted for. The bodj'’ builds the brain; the 
time is coming when the brain will be intelligent enough to 
reciprocate by building a better body; but in the earlier part 
of this transaction, the brain, while it absorbed the forces 
heretofore given to the bod}^, recjuired ages of growth before 
it became intelligent enough to understand the situation. It 
was growing and increasing in power, uneonsciousl}’" to itself 
and unconsciouslj’’ to the bod3^ All that was kno'wn about it 
was that life grew shorter and weaker as the brain grew 
stronger and more forceful ; diseases multiplied, and the sur- 
rounding conditions of man became more distasteful. In- 
stead of becoming happier and healthier, he became more 
unhappy and discontented. 

From the foregoing a glimpse of nature’s way of doing 
things maj'’ be observed. The man was nearly all animal at 
first. He became less animal as his brain developed, and his 
brain kept developing more and more in proportion as he 
thought more. He grew to be less animal and more mental, 
and his body registered the fact. This change has been con- 
stantly going on, and is still going on. The brain is being 
built at the expense of the body. But this need not continue 
an)’’ longer, and why? 

Because-the brain is now sufficiently intelligent to Imow 
that, no matter how much of the bodily forces it may con- 
sume, it can generate a power that -will return to the body 
all the force it draws from it, and more. And this power it 
gives back to the body in the form of intelligent thought. 
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conquering death, is as old as time j that it has been a race 
desire from the first. 

In a former chapter I wrote a sentence that may seem 
strange; an explanation of which will go a long way toward 
showing the amount of intellectual gro-ffth that had to take 
placQ in the race before the conquest of death became possi- 
ble. The desire was implanted and the men of that time 
believed it, but they did not believe it possible of achievement 
to them. They believed it sufficiently for it to show its 
effect in their living to a great age. They had no 
idea of a soul, and they attributed great importance to the 
body; much more than their followers did, who afterward 
invented the idea of the soul, and began to think that the 
hodj was of little worth ; and tvho began to die much earlier 
than their fathers on account of this belief. 

''As a man believes, so is he.’’ 

This sentence contains a volume of wisdom ; for below its 
surface meaning lies the implied fact that a man is a mental 
creature ; that he is all mind ; and it is because he is all mind 
that he has the power to save himself from death. Evolution 
has proved that not only is man all mind in every atom of his 
body, but that all things in the universe are mind; that the 
universe itself is but a mental statement. 

The reason for the assertion that all things are mental is 
apparent, since it is now known that there is no such thing as 
dead matter; that what was once called dead matter is 
only a low form of mental substance, on its way upward from 
still lower conditions by virtue of the innate power of 
growth which is latent in all things. And how are all things 
coming upward on the scale of being ? I answer, by the power 
of thought. If is a demonstrated facf that everything thinks ; 
or, at least, that it possesses in latency the power to think, 
and in the natural process -from low to high will in tinie 
begin to think. It is because this is true that we say, "All is 
mind.” 

This fact, for it is an rmdeniable fact, confirmed by the 
highest authority in the world, and published in the works 
of such scientists as aH students look up to, establishes a 
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'CHAPTEE XXII. 

MAN IS ONE AND INDIVISIBLE : HE IS IN THE LIKENESS OF THE 

universe: it is impossible to divide him into 

TWO PARTS^ AND THE ATTEMPT IS DEATH, 

TEe men of the old time to whom the hope of eternal life 
in the flesh was a constant source of vitality, even though they 
placed the fruition of this hope ahead of their oum genera- 
tion, owed their longevity to the fact that they did not cut 
man in two and make body and soul of him, but thought of 
him as a unit, who would either die all over or live all over. 

It is not astonishing that men of all ages have tried to 
save their bodies even after death; the pyramids are standing 
to-day because the Egyptians believed in the body and expect- 
ed it to be resurrected some time. The desire for an exten- 
sion of life in the body is world-wide, and efforts have been 
made in a hundred different ways to accomplish this result. 
Strange stories of persons who have conquered death have 
lived in the imagination of the people until they seem like 
fixed facts in histor}''. The Wandering Jew had such fasci- 
nation that it is a popular book even j^et. The stories that 
reach ms from' the fan East of people who are hundreds of 
years old linger in our thoughts,, and seem true in the face 
of all our experience to the contrary. ^‘The masters’^ who 
are supposed b}'- many to be living somewhere in secluded 
places in Thibet have their existence vouched for by thou- 
sands of people, some of whom claim to have seen and con- 
versed with them. “The secret brotherhood” has existed hun- 
dreds of 5>-ears, and it is affirmed that there are still living 
members who were initial members at its far away beginning. 

I am not pretending to vouch for the truth of these re- 
ports. I am only trying to establish the fact that the idea of 
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and so He made man and the animals out of the dust of the 
earth. 

This idea belongs to the early intellectual au-akening of 
a baby race. The raee had grown to a place mentally where 
it began to ask questions of itself, and its answers were suited 
to its infantile development. 

But to retain these answers now, at a time when the 
great body of the thinlcing world has outgrown them, and to • 
bolster them up by every system of popular education fir 
vogue, is a fearful thing and must be ended, so that Truth 
shall have her say and be glorified, even as error has been' 
glorified in tlio past. 

But the Principle of Attraction exists; the undeviating 
principle of life exists. It has never been violated and neter 
will be. And this is our hope. It is unchanging, diseaseless, 
deathless; oAid it is a complete understanding of this fact 
that co7iforms us to it in a way that renders us diseaseless and 
deathless. 

The Principle of Attraction does permeate all visible 
forms. If is one with all substance ; and no doubt an ex- 
panded and spiritual interpretation of the word “God” has 
been the foundation for the expression that “God and man 
are one.” 

Por in spite of the personal and, therefore, limited inter- 
pretation of the word “God,” there have been in all ages 
a few thinkers who were not confined to its narrow meaning, 
but were able to see it in an enlarged sense; in a sense that 
represented it as the moving impulse of all visible life. And 
these men have said, "God and man are one.” 

A more scientific statement of the same truth would 
have been “the Principle of Attraction and man (or all nature; 
for that matter) are one.” 

This last .«entence is the very quintessence of the reason- 
ing whereby I have based my belief in man’s power to save 
himself from death. If man is all mind, if he is infused by 
the Principle of Attraction, and thereby one with this princi- 
ple, and if the principle is indestrrictible, then man is inde- 
structible also, provided he understands the truth of the 
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most remarkable truth, namel}', that every atom or molecule,, 
no matter how far back we trace it, nor how apparently dead 
it seems, is really a seed gcrjn of immortal unfoldment. 
And, what is more, its unfoldment depends upon the principle 
of desire within it. And to desire is to think, even though 
the thought is of too low a grade for us to understand. 

To desire is to think; and to think j)roves that the crea- 
ture, rock, tree or man, that does the thinking, is a mental 
creature; therefore, we say. there is no dead matter, but that 
all is mind ranging the whole universe of intelligence from 
abject ignorance up to the wisdom of the gods. 

Emerson says that there is but one God, and that we are 
all different expressions of it. ' 

The ^Mental Science student means the same thing when 
he says there is but one life, of which we are individual man- 
ifestations. If there is but one life, then life is omnipresent. 
It fills all space. There is nothing outside of it. There is nn 
outside. 

There is but one life. This life is the universal Law of 
Attraction which permeates all things, and which is the basis 
of being; the power that men call God. 

This Law of Attraction holds the visible universe in place; 
adjusts the atoms to each other by a method that cannot err; 
arranges and holds the planets in their relation to other 
planets b}" the same law. It is a self-existent principle. Per- 
haps it would be more nearly correct if I should call it the 
PrincijDle of Attraction, since the word law suggests formula- 
tion into established rule, and this will not conve}’’ the mean- 
ing I wish to give. 

All races of men have felt the presence and the power of 
this Principle of Attraction (whose ultimate expressior is 
love or life) in a mjwiad of different forms. Peeling it and 
not comprehending it, being governed by their own narrow 
and childish ideas, they conceived a personality for it, and 
said it was “somebody who made all things^^ — and they 
called it God. 

‘ God,” they sa}’’, ^^created.” He first made the world out 
of nothing, after which he had material to make other things. 



intelligence. He stands at this point now — ^the point where 
there is no further progression for him under the law of un- 
conscious growth^ or the method of growth expressed blindly 
in uses. 

He stands at the point of the new and great departure; 
that departure to which all nature has been silently approach- 
ing. So important is his position and responsibility that one 
baclvward step now would pltinge the world into another dark 
age, from which it would take centuries to recover; from 
which it might never recover, for worlds die in the bud, before 
their possibilities are unfolded, the same as plants do. 

So important is the present situation that the failure to 
use it judiciously would, to millions of us, render the world a 
nonentity, and make life as if it had never been. 



matter. The truth that man is one with the Principle of At- 
traction — the life principle — exists beyond the power of the 
universe to disprove ; but even though it does exist, and is the 
truth of all truths, it is also true that man must recognize it 
before, as an individual, he becomes consciously joined with 
the principle; before he becomes ""one with the Father.” It 
is the consciousness of the truth that makes man one with the 
life principle. 

Man is the Principle of Attraction as expressed in use. 
He is this principle its very- self in objectivity, while the 
principle is the man in subjectivity, and the two are one. 
The man is the self-conscious side of the principle, and un- 
less his self-consciousness leads him' into a knowledge of his 
relation to the Life Principle he will die. It is only his 
Icnowledge of his relation to the Life Principle that can save 
him; but when he comes into this knowledge he is one with 
the Life Principle, and as indestructible as it is. 

When he comes to this tremendous place in his knowing 
he begins to see his unlimited possibilities as an individual 
resident upon the earth, working on the external or earth plane; 
and he is no longer nulling to surrender his chances of car- 
rying out these possibilities by yielding up his body. He 
wants his body, because it is his body, not his soul that is 
the expression of the Life Principle. His soul is but a 
“makeshift” invented to tide him over from one life to an- 
other when he should lose his body — a loss which he sup- 
posed to be inevitable. 

Man is a consciousness of the Life Principle; he is a 
recognizor of it, and he shows forth as much of its power 
and possibilities as he recognizes. 

This sentence explains the wiiole philosophy of existence. 
It is the key that unlocks tlie entire mystery of the universe. 
Here is a condensed statement of it: 

The, Life Principle exists. 

The Life Principle draws; it has but one function ; that 
is to draw or attract. This attracting power is the seed germ 
of every manner of growth, and exists in the atom as well as 



in 'JiC planet; it in': r.ionis together and it holds the 

;'ijjv.-’:s logctiier also. 

Ea'-i: e’-oaniro or thing l< jn.fide visible, or manifests its 
oi-jecuo'e cxisieiioe, liy its recogniti'']i of ihc Principle of At- 
■^raeiion viilnn its o'.vn body. Tlif irco' recognizes a certain 
amo^mi of the Principle of Attraction, and this ainonnt shows 
fcrll: in the form and . charaeler o', ibe tree. An animal 
recognizes more of the power embodied in the Principle of 
.P-iiMciion and is possessed of more intelligence;, which shows 
'WsIj in superior powers; as, for insianee. the power to roam 
a boot. 

We are in the realm of mind: there is no dead matter; 
the world is all mind: its mountains and seas and rocks arc 
all mind. But they arc mind of a very low grade of intelli- 
gence. The smallest blade of grass ibal grows has more in- 
telligence than the earth, and proves it by it.- power to ascend 
aiiovo the cartli. So long as the blade of grass can recognize 
a higher good than the soil beneath it. it can, by virtue of 
this recognition, overcome the earth's attraction. It feels the 
superior attraction of the sun. 

In the nuiversc of mind it is intelligence, and not hulk, 
( r what we call dead weight, that makes the strength of a 
magnet. 

Every creature that obeys the Principle af Attraction, and 
'Imply lives and grows, without a knowledge of how it is done, 
rn the plane of nnconscions growth; and not until men 
ac'juire a, consciousness of ivliat growth is, and b}'' what means 
it proceeds, will they conquer death. They are only partial 
develojtments of the one great truth that allies them to tlie 
Life Principle, and they must become whole in this particular 
(w the}’’ will surely die. 

Tlie Life Principle (which is the Princi]de of Attraction, 
these two expressions meaning the same thing) must have 
intelligent recognition; a recognition so full and complete 
as to render the creature a constantly growing exponent of 
its own possibilities and power. This involves the constant 
acquisition of Imowledge; the constantly widening recogni- 
tion of the Life Principle. The Life Principle then being indi- 
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viclualized in the man, becomes the evertiowing lonntain of 
perpetual being ^vithin him. This v.-as the fountain that Ponce 
de Leon ^vas seeking; but he made the mistake of seeking it 
outside of himself, when it was within him. If he had sought 
aright he would have found it, for it surel}^ does exist, and its 
deatliless waters are for us, who, by searching within our- 
selves, can find them. 

The procession of ever enlarging growths on the animal 
plane, all leading up to man, are more or less unconscious of 
the power they represent. Their recognition of the Life Prin- 
ciple is exj^ressed in what the}" are and what they do. Their 
brains have not ripened to that point where they Can say, 
from the basis of reason, “There is a supreme power within 
me, which I recognize as being able to overcome all obstacles 
to never ending gro-wth, and to liberate me entirely from the 
world’s ignorant beliefs, mto which I was born and which I 
still represent.” 

This thought movement, winch begins to be universal, 
and which points in the direction of the conquest of death, is 
the most important step in advance that has ever been taken. 
It is nothing less than the passage of the whole people from 
the stage of blind, unconscious growth to that of conscious 
growth. 

Blind, unconscious growth, be it remembered well, is 
growing as the trees and animals grow — ^v^ithout a knowledge 
of how or why we grow. All growths that do not expand to 
an understanding of the Principle of Attraction within them, 
and thereby learn to do their own growing, must, necessarily, 
die after a time; they are abortions of truth, whose mission 
was unfulfilled by reason of their ignorance. 

Every ascending step in the procession of creatures, 
from the beginning, has been marked by a fresh accession of 
vitality in the new species, or race. Vitality is the result of in- 
telligence. In a universe that is all mind there is but one way 
to develop vitality; it is by the constant recognition of more 
and greater truths. j\ran has completed his animal or un- 
conscious growth, which has developed him into a working 
organism, or laboratory for the manifestation of conscious 
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dividiialisiD. is tlie one potent fact that stands head and 
shoulders above every other fact, except that great and inclu- 
sive truth, that the Law of Attraction exists and fills all space, 
being absolutely omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent, 
and that mind, or intelligence is the visible expression of it. 

Individualism, then, is the interpreter of the Law of At- 
traction; and the Low might as well not exist as not to have 
the interpreter, who has the wisdom to render its power ap- 
parent on the external side of life. 

Individualism is, therefore, the necessity of the Law; 
and,’ while it begins in a grade of intelligence so low as to 
be rightly called ignorance, instead of intelligence, yet, like 
everything else, it grows out of its narrow bounds until it 
sees in its neighbor another self, and one similar to the self 
it finds in its omi body ; and its brain goes to work to bring 
forth an adjustment that culminates, first, in a sense of jus- 
tice, and later still, in the lovingness that is to become the 
breath of the new life in the whole race. This change from 
what appears to be the very fiend of individuality to the God- 
man, with supernal powers, both to do and to love, is a 
mere matter of growth through the acquisition of knowledge. 

Every living creature, no matter how selfish or ignoble it 
may appear to be, is an interpreter of the Law of Attraction; 
it is the spoken word of the Life Principle. ’Wherever the 
Life Principle speaks, it utters but one word, and that word 
is the indivisible “ 1 .” 

And so man’s selfishness, or what appears to be selfish- 
ness, is based upon the fact that he is the spoken word of that 
universal spirit of life which is the Grand Unit or Universe, 
and which cannot speak a word that would invalidate its 
Avholeness; a word that is less than 

And thus it is that every man, and everything on its 
way up toward man, is a unit and only knows one word; only 
knows and recognizes the This is imputed to him as 

selfishness, and is selfishness, until knowledge comes to cor- 
rect his mistakes and to justify him in his self love. 

So it is now seen how man is the representative of all. 
is a microcosm/^ said one who was beginning to see 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE LIFE PKINGIPLE YIELDS ITS POWER TO HAH IH PROPORTIOH 
AS MAH COMES IHTO AH IHTELLEOTUAL I7HDEESTAHDIHG 

OF IT: THERE IS HO LIMIT TO THE SUPPLY: THERE 
HEED BE HO LIMIT TO THE DEMAHD. 

Desire, just as we all recognize it in ourselves and others 
a hundred times a day, is the Principle of Attraction in its 
external expression through all things — ^plants, animals and 
man. 

Desires increase with increasing intelligence; hence, 
man has more and more varied desires than any life below 
him ; and his desires will constantly increase in numbers and 
daring as he goes on gaining ideas and working out the pos- 
sibilities contained in the Principle of Attraction. 

As these possibilities are unlimited, man’s power gets to 
be unlimited also, in proportion as he becomes conseiousty, 
or intelligent!}^, one with the Life Principle, which he does by 
learning his relation to it. 

The race, as it stands to-da}', has almost no recognition 
of the truths I am trying to make apparent to the reader. It 
has made for itself a personal God, on whom it has bestowed 
such powers as its limited intelligence has been able to sug- 
gest. But even from this God it has divorced itself in be- 
lief, and has devised various ways of becoming one with Him. 

It is a little singular how close an approach this comes to 
the true saving thought. Theolog}'' believes the race to be sep- 
arated from God, and that it must make the atonement (at- 
one-ment) with Him before it can be saved ; before it can be- 
come whole or ^dioly.” 

Its mistake is in supposing that God is a person; what 
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tlieologian^: call God is really the Principle of Attraction; 
v.'liicli raos ihrmigh all thing? and is impersonal, and trnlv 
oninii'Otenr. f>nmi.-cif-nt and omnipresent, vrhieh it is be3’ond 
tiic 7iov‘>m of a per,-.onal Ijcing to be. no matter liom great a 
God'Ho is. 


Theology declares that man has to make a conjnnction 
v,-irh its God. l)y ]>rayers. in order to he saved. Science says 
tb'ui a man must make a conjnnciion with the Principle of 
; ramie. n. throngh. an under.standing of it and of his relation 
• i]] order to be saved. Theology goes no further in the 

’r.auor than the prospective saving of the soul. Science de- 
tlarc= that, through an intelligent recognition of the truth, 
ilie ^'>dv can be saved. 


'Tlrme is a close resemblance in these two plans: no 
doubt die first is a foreshadowing of the .=ccond. 

Put 1 must speak further of the God of theologt'. If 
any one d’.'ubi=: that He was the creation of an infant race, 
he lum but to e.vamino His clutracier in order to believe it. In 
what I am saying I wish to appeal to the reason of the reader: 
and I ask him to put aside his inherited prejudices and think 
fi'i himself. He tvill probably consider me irreverent in 
much that I say. simply because he will not reason, but pre- 
fers to cling to the foolish belief? of a dead past, and die with 
these beliefs, rather than to think for himself upon lines of 
truth that are new to him. 


A'ith regard to a personal God. what but a baby race 
could i.magine that a great being would be pleased with an 
unfailing stream of obserptious praise, poured constantly into 
J-Ti? listening ears? TTltat but a baby race could suppose that 
tl-i-' unbroken deluge of flattery was a necessity to the happi- 
ne— of a great being, or that it would turn the tide of His 
wrath away from the unfortunate wretches he had made, ap- 
parently on purpose to curse, if they failed to render Him 
the proper amount of praise? 

That this personal God was the creation of the half- 
civilized chieftains of a semi-harharons race is to he seen hv 
its resemblance to its creators. The chieftains loved power 
and praise and spoils, and were nnmereifnl to those who re- 
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fused to yield to their demands. The God they invented was 
no larger than themselves. i\^o men can create a God larger 
than themselves. Having made a God in their ovm lik eness 
and of their own size^ .they su 2 )plemented His deficiency by 
giving Him some supernatural jDOwer^ either to destroy or 
bless. And this, Avith some imjDi'ovements due to the growth 
of the race, is the God of theology at this time. Is it any 
wonder that theology is alarmed at the falling avmy from the 
creeds? It surely has a right to be. 

It is because the word “God” does really mean, in the 
eyes of the public, just AA'hat I have described that I cannot 
use it to express m}’’ meaning. If the Avord Avas universally 
accepted as meaning the Principle of Attraction that runs 
through, and infuses with life, every atom in the universe, I 
Avould use it. But there are onl}" a feAV Avho give it this 
meaning. 

To be divorced from this personal God, if such a being 
could exist, would be no great disaster. Indeed, the 
race Avould be better off without Him than with Him. 

But to be divorced from the uniA^ersal spirit of life — ^the 
Principle of Attraction — would be instant annihilation. On 
the other hand, to know more of the Principle of Attraction 
than we know noAV would be to have more life, more health, 
more strength, more intelligence, more beauty, more opulence. 
Or rather, it would be to be these things, instead of having 
them. To mental creatures, such as we become by our con- 
junction with the Life .Principle through our ability to recog- 
nize it, knowing more is being more. 

The crying want of the race is a remedy for present con- 
ditions of siclmess, povertAy the feebleness of old age, and 
death. The whole strength of my effort in writing is to fur- 
nish a clue to this remedy. How is the time to be saved. To- 
morrow will not only bring its own needs, but its ovra rem- 
edies. 

The great and comprehensive statement of Mental Sci- 
ence is this: Man is conjoined to the eternal Life Principle. 
He is that principle its A^ery self in objectmty ; and in pro- 
portion as he becomes intellectually conscious of this, the 



.greatest of all truths, ho liiid^ au unfailing supply to all his 
needs, and grows couttaiiily jnoiv ;uid nun'o into a kttov.'ledge 
of his own jnasterv. 

AA'e are inanile^iatiojis ol the uiu luiiigiiig' Lifo Principle j 
of the Universal .Spirit of Pcing • the inexlinguishalilc '‘I AM.'"' 
This hidden fund of vital power i< ihe inieroal nuin. Man is 
the external of it. And the seeiuiiig two ar*' one. At'hoever 
sees this truth and l)clieves it perfectly lias made the atone- 
ment — the at-one-ment — ami he can prot.-ed in the road of 
eternal knowing until he has conquered every disability in 
life — disease, weakness, old age, povcidy and ileath. 

When the rane understands the truth T have just made 
plain, it will appreciate its own dignity and worth and power ; 
und then there will be no more trouble, no more Uiedding of 
tears, no more poverty or sorrow, no more anxiety or fear. 
We shall know that we are one with the deathless, disease- 
less, opulent Life Principle, and that our progression through 
the realms of the universe will be bv constantlv knowino- more 
and more of the power of the principle which is the vital 
spark within us. 

A condensed expression of the ideas I have been writing 
out would read as follows : There is but one substance ; this 
substance is both seen and unseen. On the unseen side it is 
the Universal Principle of Attraction; on the seen side it is 
intelligence, or mind, falsely called dead matter. 

All nature is but the comprehension or the understand- 
ing of the Principle of A+traction. All nature is intelligence 
in a myriad varying shades of recognition of the power of the 
Life Principle. Intelligence is not to be confounded with the 
words soul or spirit, for intelligence is substance ; the sub- 
stance that is mistakenl}'’ called dead matter. It is a thing to 
be seen and handled and smelled and tasted. All of the so- 
called matter in the universe is intelligence or mind ; it is not 
dead ; it thinks. It is the recognition of the Law of Attraction 
inherent in all things. That which recognizes is intelligence; 
it ma}’’ be called brain ; it is a particled substance, and all the 
visible things are made of it; and it is not dead. 

The Life Principle yields its power to man in proportion 
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as man comes into an intellectual understanding of it. There 
is no limit as to the supply one may receive. I'liere need be 
no limit to anyone’s demand. 

All grovdh is by desire. In the animal desire seems not 
to soar aAvay from the body, but to be expressed in it and 
through it. Thus, the little amoeba, which is but a tiny drop 
of protoplasm, becomes hungry. It floats in the water, and, 
in coming in contact with some other form of life AAdiich will 
serve it as food, it folds its body about it, holding it enclosed 
as one might hold an acorn in his hand. lYhen it has ab- 
sorbed the nutriment it unfolds its body, and allows the resi- 
due to fall out, as one AA'ould open his hand to let the acorn 
fall. 

The amoeba has neither mouth, hands, feet, eyes, ears, 
nor anything resembling a digestion system ; but it has a de- 
sire for food. In a higher organization, to which it would 
seem that the desire of this little creature had ascended, the 
demand increases, and the result of this increased demand is 
a compulsion upon nature -to furnish it Avith a better diges- 
tive system. So it, or the desire within it, evolves to higher 
and still higher forms of life, groAving stronger in its de- 
mands Avith each upward stop — calling louder, aiid 3 "et louder, 
upon nature for better means of supplying its desires, until 
it comes to possess not only a digestive S3^stem, but e3"es to see 
its pre3g olfactoiy nerves to smell it, ears to hear it, feet to run 
after it, and claAvs to capture it. 

All this is the development of use, through blind and 
unconscious desire. It is b3’- this kind of development that 
the bod3'' of the man has been built, and his brain ripened 
to his present plane of intelligence. 

But he may stand at this point till the crack of doom, 
and be nothing more than the animal man, unless he begins to 
make his brain serve him in his farther development. It 
Avas at this point that the characters of the Old Testament 
stopped. They were a splendid type of men on the uncon- 
scious plane of growth, but they had not advanced to the 
conscious plane ; that plane where men can shape their lives 
as the3'' please through their reasoning power. And no man 



can conquer disease and deaili until he arrives at this point 
in developmont. 

The moment man's brain hegius to serve him in a rea- 
soning capacity he is passing out of ilie domain of uncon- 
scious^ unreasoning or blind grovtii into the realm of con- 
scious or reasoning gro'.vth. 

There was never a time during the period of man’s un- 
conscious grovth v'hen he could have csca]K‘d the penalty of 
unconscious life, vhieh is death. 

Desire is the infusing principle of ramp, and of all things 
heloAV him. Desire is the Principle of Attractioji drawn to 
organization through recognition. 

All desire points to the attainment of more light, more 
life, more intelligence, whetlier the creature that projects the 
desire is conscious of it or not. A man may iliinl^ he desires 
nothing but wealth ; but it is not so ; his desire is surely point- 
ing beyond Avealth to the liigh knowledge that vdll redeem 
him from all his disabilities. 

The upward struggle of the immortal mind is always 
from darkness to light; from ignorance to intelligence; from 
death to life. The animals have desired this light and in- 
telligence and life nneonsciousl}', and their desire has met 
with ready response; their aspirations have been answered; 
gradually the principle of desire, as expressed individually 
in the lower order of creatures, has lifted all expressions of 
life from low to higher until man is here as the highest of 
all. 

How does it happen that man is so in the dark concern- 
ing himself ? 

To answer this question will he to go over a good deal 
that has already’’ been said. Put this matier is so new in pub- 
lic thought, and so difficult to understand, that I must repeat 
many things again and again, even though I violate all lit- 
erary precedent. I am not trying to do brilliant writing ; I 
am tiying to make the greatest idea that ever came into the 
world so plain that everyone who reads may understand. I 
know that this idea is true, and that it embraces the salvation 
of the race here, in the Avorld Avherc Ave live; and how can I 
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attach importance to the manner in which I communicate' 
it ? 1 have tried to systematize the subject so as to avoid rep- 
etition, but it is too big; I can only handle it in detached 
masses. The reader will have to connect the parts as the 
entire argument becomes familiar to him. 

My question, “^^How does it happen that man is so in 
the dark concerning himself?’’ will at least take the subject 
from a different standpoint and help to make it clearer. 

It is because man was not created 'a perfect creature ; it 
is because his individual existence is of a comparatively short 
duration; it is because he is a growth that is still growing, 
and has not yet attained the full stature of the truly wise 
man. 

_ Man has created himself little by little all through the' 
ages. Alwa 3 's latent in the Principle of Attraction as a possi- 
bility, yet there was a time when Iavo or three otoms — tiny 
points of recognition impelled by desire — came together and 
formed the beginning of his personality. These points of in- 
telligence being fused into, one, became a magnet of greater- 
potency than the single magnets or atoms around them, and 
as a center of attraction had more power to draw others to 
themselves; and individual growth commenced. 

The tiny creature thus begun kept on growing all the 
time, both internally and externally, as its desires increased. 
The more it recogniztd as needful to its use the more effort it 
put forth. Its trust in the principle of attraction was not 
.clouded by doubt as man’s is. Doubt is one of the first fruits 
of reason, and reason had not yet arrived. Doubt came later 
and did all it could to kill desire and to destro)'- the individ- 
ual life; but the refining intellect of the constantly develop- 
ing creature reached the stage of clearer perception, and grew 
out of the doubt that kills into the faith that cures. 

The basis of all growth is desire. Desire is the unac- 
knowledged factor in the evoliltion of man. It is the ^‘^corner 
stone” which the builders have rejected. 

The Life Principle in man has only one mode of expires- 
sion, only one voice; it is the voice of desire. It is the feel- 
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ii3g ol some T\'nnt. li is, ii v.-r> 7 'c. the projection of a lit- 
tle voice that cries. ‘‘iMo]’(\." 'hrioi-e !” 

Tlie niig']it 3 ' power of iliis iinv voice — aof loud, bnt never 
rehmiig its iiisislcace — has jn-oved ]!ir)ro nu’.gieal ihan the 
enchanted wand_, even in its first faint,. aln]o>L iiuuulible cry. 
.-V mere speck, invisible tlirongli the most powerful micro- 
scope; an almost infinitesimal drop of protoplasm, perhaps, 
yet so much incaniato desire, and crying fo]- food : ei-ying for 
a more enlarged life: a wider comprehension of truth — the 
little voice reaching upward and cx])nndi]ig outward, and 
the ver}’’ universe stooping to fill the bain" mouth, as it alwa3’'s 
stoops in beneficent motherhood to the demand of desire. 

The first life that sent out its cry for ‘^‘more,’’ ‘huore,” 
became a standing demai^d upon the iniiiiite life, and the 
supply was equal to the demand; is alv'oys equal to all de- 
mand, when the demand is accompanied by faith. 

All through the period of unconscious growth the little be- 
ginners of life never lost faitii in the motlier. Such intelli- 
gence as the}^ possessed never once suggested the idea of cur- 
tailing their demands or oE crncifAung their desires. To 
crush their desires Avas to crush their lives. 

Desire is the Laiv of Attraction individualized in the 
creature. In other words, the Principle of Attraction ex- 
presses itself individually in desire. The Principle of Attrac- 
tion beconies clothed upon by the recognition of the creature, 
and individuality is the result. 

So the desire in a man is the deathless principle in 
him; it is the Principle of Attraction drawn to cohesion by 
his recognition or understanding. 

• A belief in our desires is necessary to insure their mani- 
festation on the evtornal plane. 

All througli the period of onr nnconscions or un- 
reasoning growth we did not question onr desires ; Ave ohcA’ed 
them; we yielded them a blind obedience, and what was the 
result? Why this, that desire was drawn forth to organiza- 
tioti until the tiny drop of protoplasm had created itself a 
digestive system, and a most. complex and heantifnl fornij 
adapted to every possible emergencAa Speaking from a me- 
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clianical standpoint, desire, ndiieli we will saj corresponds to 
steam, had built itself a splendid engine, and even an. engineer 
(the brain) that was to direct the engine. But the engineer 
at first did not know his dut}', and for thousands of years 
he has been trying to learn it. It has taken him all this time 
to get acquainted with his engine and the power that pro- 
pels it. 

As it is man’s highest privilege to make mistakes, since 
it is the only way he has of learning how not to make them, 
his first mistake was to imagine that his propelling power — 
the steam in his boiler, his desire — ^was a dangerous foe, and 
to endeavor to repress it. 

“I must crucify my desire,” was the first exclamation he 
made upon becoming conscious of its presence. “Desire is 
the devil,” shouted the voice of the clergy for two thousand 
years; and numberless monasteries were built in wliose se- 
clusion it was easy to crucify desire; easy to dam up the 
Principle of Attraction in the man and prevent it frofn 
flowing forth. 

It is a matter of history how even kings and princes 
voluntarily submitted to whipping on the hare back as a pen- 
alty for liaving entertained desire. Desire was the inveterate 
foe of the race. Desire was the serpent in Eden that tempted 
Eve. Put it thi^ way, and let us see how that fable stands. 

Let us say that the Garden of Eden was man’s condition 
of unconscious or unreasoning growth; it was that early con- 
dition in which he conformed to the demands of his animal 
being unquestioningly. There was never a conscientious 
scruple to trouble him in the gratification of his wants; his 
life, though on the animal or unreasoning plane, was whole 
in itself; no side feeling ever pulled him from the path of 
his leading inclination; he devoured other animals without 
compunction; he regretted nothing; consequently he Avas in 
a condition of ease, or repose. 

This was the animal Eden; it was man’s condition be- 
fore his reasoning faculties were awakened to vex him with 
questions he could not answer, and to arouse his doubts con- 
cerning many things. In this Eden he did not work for a 
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living'-, lie livccl off oi' i h'l In his hand. Bnt Eve, the 

n niihonnl pan. ol man, ■’ -lio- ' desires reached upward 
i:n. :i=-'pir;iti(.'a, parlock ol lb'' trc" uf knowledge in the midst' 
oi t.'ie j.irhni, and liei’ eyes were opened .so tliai .‘'^hc kne-w good 
ironi evil. 

Tiero eaino 1o tlic race the first Cain! intimation of the 
e.vistcnce of a principle of justice, and this feeling kept gim^- 
dig until it grad’jally brought some illumination to the dull 
iuTciioet, and pn.-hed couditious to a liigher level. Thus as 
ih' aiiimalizcd life broken into. Life and its relations assumed 
a moral aspect, and the first Eden, the Eden of unthinking 
animal ease, had disappeared. Men began to labor for their 
bj'cad ; their growing brains projected new questions for soln- 
lion, and these questions were answered b}’" the faint light of 
such intelligence as thc}^ had; and false beliefs — beliefs in 
their own weakness and helplessness — were the result. They 
were intellectuall}’' weak and th^ir opinions were weak also. 

, In the old Eden onty the brute instinct was recognized; 
this instinct was devoid of conscience. But the mother love 
lor the child, and, farther on, the mother sympathy for other 
mothers, interposed a check. Eve has always moulded Adam. 
I-Ter tenderer nature has constantly stood at the portals of 
his more robust intelligence, and when he saw her as she really 
was he saw that she had the apple in her hand. She had eaten 
fir‘^t of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, and she begged 
him to eat. He did so, and the primitive Eden of animal 
content was closed to the race forever. 

They went forth (if I may pursue the fable) to learn the 
lesson of how to attain another Eden — ^that Eden in which 
ihey shall have conquered all the ^'curses” they were doomed 
to pass through, and become masters over them. 

These curses were only curses in name; they were bless- 
ings in disguise, because they were experiences that strength- 
ened the intellect of man, and made him a more powerful 
creature. He began to conquer the earth, and his conquests 
demonstrated his ovm power of mastery to himself. He be- 
gan to get an idea of his own. strength and ahilit}’’; he began 
to trust himself more, and to lean less on the imaginary God 
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that he had previously been leaning on ; the God upon whom 
he had leaned for thousands of years before finding out that 
there was no help to be obtained from Him; that the pnly 
help a man could have had to be evolved out of his ovm cre- 
ativeness. 

This is the great lesson he has been so many centuries 
in extracting from his experiences. These experiences have 
seemed very hard to him; the more so because he did not 
know what they were for. Hundreds of generations he waded 
through them, finding life to be little more than the Slough 
of Despond, and never learning any better during the term 
of his earthl}'^ existence. ** 

The race was gradually improving, but it almost seemed 
as if it was at the expense of the individual, whose sufferings 
were building a foundation of hope for it in the future. 

And all of this gradual growflr was by the increasing- 
desire or aspirations of the people for something better than 
they had Imown. 

Desire is the unacloiowledged factor in personal growth. 

But is not desire a selfish thing? 

It certainly appears to be a selfish thing, but self is th& 
basis of individual existence, and selfishness must continue 
in the individual until an understanding of high truth comes 
to him. Then, by degrees, from selfishness is evolved self- 
hood, and, with this more intelligent form of selfishness there 
proceeds a gradually growing sense of justice that modifies, 
the injurious effects of primordial selfishness. 

As the intelligence grows, the selfish principle, without 
ever ceasing to be the principle of self, ceases to manifest its 
power on the animal plane. Growth in Imowledge eventuallj 
makes all things right. 

Selfishness is the basis of individualism. Perhaps I had 
better say “self,” instead of “selfishness,” for in the long- 
run this word self is the proper one. But let it go; let the 
word selfishness remain, and let it stand in its blackest colors 
until the explanation comes that will convert it into an angel 
of light. 

Self or selfishness is the basis of individualism; and in- 
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Attraction is the true self within him — ^his untrue or false 
self being the mistaken estimate he has placed, upon his true 
self. 

As man’s intelligence is expressed in thought, which 
shapes itself into beliefs, his body or his personality is made 
up of his beliefs. A man shows forth his beliefs in his person. 
Knowing this to be so, Jesus spoke that wonderfully con- 
densed sentence, the most comprehensive sentence ever j^et 
spoken, “As a man believes, so is he.” When he believes error 
he shows forth error, or incarnates error in liis personality 
(his body). As error cannot endure, it, therefore, follows 
that unless the man corrects his erroneous beliefs his person- 
ality (body) w'ill fall aw^ay from him. All sickness and 
weakness and deformity are the effects resultant from our 
beliefs, and end in the complete dissolution of the body, un- 
less saving loiowdedge' comes in time to arrest them. 

It is an undeniable fact that, in spite of the improved 
condition of the world, its better sanitary influence and bet- 
ter food, its fewer hours of labor and its greater spread of 
books, diseases are multiplying all the time, and^ that 
lives seem to perish more easily and with less apparent cause 
than ever before. This is because the new light is dawning 
more and more clearly, and the old consolidated beliefs of a 
hundred ages are losing their hold upon the people, before the 
. new knowledge has come in such power as will save them. 

Because of this fact the most intelligent of the world’s 
physicians have lost faith in medicine and stand aghast at 
their own helplessness. Many of them have retired from 
practice from motives of pure conscientiousness. 

To repeat my ideas of desire— for I can never make this 
point too strong— the basis of all growth is desire. IndeecI, 
the Principle of Attraction itself, that one and only principle 
on which every external manifestation of life depends, is 
desire*; and desire is love in expression or externalization ; 
love seeldng and attracting that which is related to it. 

All growth of the individual, therefore, is effected ' 
through desire, and desire is the motor power of every effort ; 
and external life means effort, and has no other object but 
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the light. “Man is a macrocosm/'' said another, who sa'w far 
and a-^vay over the head of the other. 

Man is a macrocosm because he is nothing less than a 
universe. This is the fact he must learn; it is in learning 
this fact that he -^vill know that he is no longer under the 
dominion of disease and death. 

I have written much of the Principle of A^ttraetion, and 
how it is expressed in the individual as desire; often as de- 
sire of an intensely selfish character ; but I have, now justified 
it by showing its origin. As life proceeds, a better word may 
be substituted for desire — a word that will seem to draw atoms 
into* closer relationship with each other: that word is Love. 
With every step in evolution from lower to higher, our desires , 
become not only more numerous, more complex and varied, 
but they also become stronger and warmer. They are felt to 
he the moving spirit of every action, as, indeed, they ought to 
he, for they are nothing less than the voice of the one eternal 
Life Principle, that for all these years men have supposed to 
bo a personal God. 
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"':rar tttis chaptei; :jax :may see now it is that iiis des- 

TIXT I? ALWAYS IX HIS OWX IIAXDS: AXD HE HAY 
SEE Y'HT IT IS THAT HE CAX STIAI’E HTS 
EUTURE AS HE PLEASES. 

There is only one aiiraetiny* power; it is the Life Princi- 
ple. Ir IS the same in essence in the horsi^-.'^lioe magnet and 
ir iJ ;n’)ther's yearning for her chikl. It is this same thing 
iiau brings lovers together in marriage, and partners in busi- 
ness. Ir is a hidden motor to every movement that over was 
made, unintelligent movements no less tliau intelligent ones. 
T is this that draws the nioistnre out of the earth on which 
tlw' tree feeds, and the substance out of the sun’s rays Avitli 
which it colors itself in beauty. The Principle of AVttraction 
accounts for all thinas and is rcsponsiiile for all things. 
Peing perfect, it is, thcTcfore. unchangeable. It is the spirit or 
■ ;;aliiy in man, and in the flowers and beasts, and it has 
.,'i .ne voice — the voice of desire, and the voice speaks for 
hisi one thing: it speaks for happiness. The methods hj’’ 
which man pursues happiness may be just or unjust. The desire 
' hicb is the Principle of Attraction lias nothing to do 'witli bis 
muliods. The desire exists, and this is all. The desire is 
ilio vitalizing spirit in the man ; it is bis nme. pure, nnsinning 
self. The molhods by which he attempts to aclnalizc his de- 
sires have, in the main, proven to be mistakes ; and these mis- 
tr.kes, forming bis personalit5L are expressed not only in his 
individual character, but in his body. The greatest mistake 
man has ever made is to attribute bis rnistalces to the Divine 
Spirit of desire within him, when nothing was wrong but bis 
limited intelligence. It is because be has made this vital 
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mistake that he has spent ages in crucifying his desires, in- 
stead of cultivating his intelligence concerning their gratifi- 
cation. What he now needs to do is to learn the immense 
importance of his desires, and to seek just and humane meth- 
ods of gratif 3 dng them. 

In proportion as he sees the strength and importance of 
his own desires, he will see the strength and importance of 
his neighbor’s desires; and as desire is pure love drawn from 
the infinite Principle of Attraction, he will hold his neighbor’s 
desires as sacredlj’' as he holds his own; and so justice will he 
enthroned among men. Justice, that factor which harmon- 
izes all infiuences and in the end produces heaven on earth, 
can never he horn of anything hut man’s recognition of the 
noble character of desire; for when man recognizes desire he 
recognizes love, and love is the Principle of Attraction in in- 
dividual manifestation. So when man recognizes desire within 
himself and understands its origin and meaning, he will have 
found his own moving spirit, and he will see its relation to the 
infinite Life Principle. He will also see that every step of his 
growth, from his first inception, has been by the greater and 
still greater recognition of this living spirit of vitality within 
him; and that his farther growth, all through eternity, will 
depend upon the still increasing power of his intelligence to 
recognize more, and j^et more, of the vital Love Principle 
within him as expressed by desire. 

If this and similar statements have made their proper im- 
pression upon the reader, he will perceive how it is that man, 
as to his personalit}’’, is simply intelligence or mind; and how 
the whole visible universe is mind in different degrees of un- 
foldment; and he will al5o see from this fact how it is that his 
destinj'' is entirely in his own hands, and always has been, 
though he did not know it. He may see, too, how from this 
point he may begin to do his own growing. 

Since man as to his personality, and this is the visible 
part of himself, is altogether intelligence or mind, it therefore, 
follows that the more truth he possesses the more he shows 
forth; the truth being that the Principle of Attraction is the 
one diseaseless and deathless thing, and that this Principle of 
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^thou God?’^ liopiiig lie would condemn himself by his answer^ 
he could not deny it^ even though he knew they were igno- 
rant of his meaning, and would probably murder him for the 
truth he spoke. For my part, I think I can say, without 
boasting, that I am rapidly growing to the point in intelli- 
gence where I can understand such -a man, for instance, as 
Mohammed, a man who lived comparatively^ alone with him- 
self, and who studied himself until he gained a perception of 
his own greatness; gained a constantly growing perception 
of the power within him, until, looking at it in some supreme 
moment, he could not restrain his convictions of truth, but 
cried in exaltation, ^^Surely I am God.’^ There are days 
when it is as easy for me to believe this of myself, and of 
every living soul, as it is to believe ourselves men and women. 
Mohammed's mistake was in believing the stupendous fact 
of himself only, whereas he should have seen that all are gods 
in the same sense that he was. 

The difference of seeing for ourselves alone, and of see- 
ing for ourselves and all others equally, is the difference be- 
tween injustice and justice, or between hell and heaven. To 
see within others the same sinless spirit of life that we see 
within ourselves is to abrogate those lines of inequality we 
have considered as race fixtures, and liberate every living soul 
to the freedom of the infinite possibility of growth. This 
wipes out hell in every one of its varied forms, and estab- 
lishes the harmony of an aclcnowledged and deeply under- 
stood fraternal equality. Your desire for happiness is as 
sacred as my desire, and my desire is as sacred as yours. 
When we shall learn the binding claim of desire through 
knowing that it is the voice of infinite wisdom within us, it 
will become the most loving pleasure of our lives fo help each 
other actualize it. 

I have made much of the word ^^recognition," and no 
wonder; for the word means nothing less than the Principle 
of Attraction in external expression. It means vitality as 
showing forth in nature. Eecognition and all of its kindred 
words, such as intelligence!, mind, thought, are synonymous, 
and the mental word which harmonizes with them is light. 
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effort exerted in the direction of happiness. -The secret of 
the steel magnet is desire, and, no doubt, the entire universal 
system of planets is regulated and sustained in equipoise 
through this great factor alone. 

The -words desire and love are almost synonymous. Both 
are love ; but, -^vhile love seems to be quiescent, desire appears 
to be the reaching forth or the yearning of love, or love in 
motion, reaching out after an object. 

Man, in his groAvth, has nothing to do -with the Life Prin- 
ciple, or the one vitality. That is to say, no effort of his can 
add to it or take from it. It exists independent of him. It 
simply IS. His prerogative is confined exclusively to the 
recognition of it; to the getting of a. large enough percep- 
tion of its greatness, or a big enough estimate of it, and of his 
connection -nfith it. It is so mighty a po-\ver-that human in- 
telligence has but the faintest fraction of an idea concern- 
ing it, and yet this majestic po-^ver is -within the indi-vidual 
in indescribable greatness. It is the force within a man that 
actuates every movement he makes. To connect the belief of 
sin, disease and death with this ever flowing, eternal potency 
is an absurdity, and yet our minds, in ignorance of this 
mighty truth, have done this thing, and in this way have 
given to the external world our weak, wretched personalities, 
that are standing libels on our real selves, the great and un- 
dying possibilities within us. 

This Principle of Attraction and love which manifests 
itself in numberless desires in the man is the real man. It 
is the universal spirit of life focused to expression; an up- 
springing jet from that one unquenchable force which men 
have called God. The infusing Life Principle within a man 
is a power all his own, which has been dravm to coherence 
or personal comprehension out from the same source that 
sends the world spinning through space in obedience to its 
unerring law, and it is as great, as unconquerable, as its 
source. 

This mighty creature, then, is the real man ; is the true 
individual; he is the Principle of Attraction individualized. 
Jesus saw this whole truth, and when they asked him, ""Art 
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AVithoiit the ^T’ the Life Principle would exist in vain, .j\Ian 
and the Life Principle are forever reciprocal in interchange. 
Life exists^ the one unquenchable fire of divine passion. Man 
recognizes this passion, and by reason of recognition becomes 
its unquenchable expression, forever growing in brightness, 
in illuminating power, as he recognizes it more and more. 
Man in his weakness has all of these ages been looking for a 
God upon whom to lean; but man himself is the only god 
there is. Upon this point my whole theory hangs; and this 
book is the cudgel taken up in defense of the long-abused race. 
It is the face's champion against its own accusations. 

I know what I am saying; the truths I am now writing 
with so much ease I have wrenched from death in a hand-to- 
hand struggle. For years and years I fought the charges 
hurled against poor, deluded humanity from pulpit and press, 
until by slow degrees I crawled from under the old beliefs 
that had made this world so potent a hell to me, and stood in 
a fair open space, where, even though my conquests were un- 
acknowledged by a single soul, I yet knew myself a conqueror. 
For my fealty to humanity I was called a traitor to God, and 
I even believed that this was so, but now comes my day of 
justification in the knowledge that God and man are one. 

A knowledge of one^s own self existence — this is strength. 
Strength is the first and most desirable attribute of man, 
because every noble quality is strength's overplus. Uo 
man can be wise who is not first strong. Wisdom expresses 
itself in strength, No man can be generous who is not 
strong. No man can live nobly and worthily until he has 
acquired that measure of intellectual strength, where he ‘can 
stand alone in his individuality and give freely without ask- 
ing anything in return. All giving that is not from an 
overplus of strength is selfish giving; it is giving for a mo- 
tive. The motives that prompt this kind of giving are vari- 
ous. One person gives for a greater return; it is a business 
investment. Another gives for the love of approbation; an- 
.other to satisfy the claims of his conscience. All give with 
an ignoble motive except he whose giving is the overplus of 
strength. The giver may not realize this, but the very nature 



Intelligence, mind, recognition — this is all there is of nature. 
It is all there is of man so far as his visible life is concerned, 
and his visible life is the only matter of vital importance to 
him, because it is that side of Mm from which the activities 
he delights in are projected; the side from which all Ms 
happiness comes; the side that makes room for his effort. 

What does it matter that the Life Principle exists, unless 
there are creatures to recognize and make use of it? Eecog- 
nition of the Life Principle is as important as the Life 
Principle itself. Man is God’s necessity quite as much as God 
is man’s necessity; vMich is to say, that without expression 
of itself the Life Principle cannot exist. Let us, then, stop 
belittling ourselves, since in doing this we belittle the eternal 
Principle of Life. 

It has often been said that a man’s estimate of God was 
a measure of his own size, and this is true. It explains many 
things in the popular theologies that are, otherwise, inex- 
plicable; for instance, the little, revengeful and jealous chax-- 
acter so many men attach to their personal God, making Him 
not much larger than the heathen idol whose worship they 
condemn so loudly. 

‘Hod and man are one,” which means that man is one 
with the Principle of Attraction that animates all nature, all 
things. On the invisible side of life that one is the Principle 
of Attraction; on the visible side it is nature, with man as 
its head; and visible man is the great fact that concerns us 
now. The Principle of Attraction forever is. We can do 
nothing for it; but we, on the visible side, are growing 
creatures, and we grow by a recognition of the infallible 
character of the Principle of Attraction. There is no more 
limit to growing than there is a limit to the omniscience, 
omnipotence and omnipresence of the Life Principle itself. 
Therefore, it is man we have to deal with in this external life, 
which will always be external to us, and which is of infinite 
importance. Let us not, therefore, belittle it, or belittle him 
and his desires connected with it. 

Each individual ‘T” is forever the center of the universe 
to himself. All things exist for the “I,” even the Life Principle. 
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charges against x-imself, wliicli he has all his life been tanght 
to believe would be pleasing to God ; let him discard all feel- 
ing of humility, that attribute so lauded by the creeds, and 
learn to believe that the universe needs men, and not things. . 

Humility is the most accursed of all the so-called virtues. 

It is usually born pf sycophancy, and it blights every mah 
who assumes, its hypocritical garb. Sycophancy is the child 
of fear, and until men are fearless they will never attain that 
freedom which means perfect health and strength. Humility 
has nothing to do with aspiration. Aspiration is the man’s 
true means of grovrth, and aspiration is bold. It claims its 
OTO and gets it, while humility, like some slimy moisture, 
clings to the man and poisons his very nature. Humility, if 
men were conscious of its character, would be an insult to the 
Life Principle. 

In a book like this repetitions are essential ; ^so I say 
again the reason that each individual “I” seems to himself 
to be the center of all things ' because of the omnipresence 
of the Life Principle. There being no circumference, each 
“I” is the spoken word of the infinite and omnipotent, and its 
OUT! recognition of itself renders it the center from its OAvn 
point of view. This thought will bear immense elaboration; 
but much must be left to the developing thought of the 
reader. 

The spiritual interpretation of each individual “1” i.s 
eternal life; therefore, the man that understandingly pro- 
claims the “I" proclaims the universal life also, and an- 
nounces the fact that he is one udth it. The person who de- 
nies the “I” denies the Life Principle. Let the reader dis- 
card at once and forever the soul-crushing humility he has 
been taught to cultivate as a priceless virtue, and begin to 
extol himself. Let him not extol himself in the spirit of van- 
ity, based on the groundless and ignorant assump'ion of hh= 
o^vn superiorit}'' over other people, but let him, after perceiving 
the 'great truth of his being, and realizing his oneness with 
the Principle of Attraction within him, begin at once to de- 
clare his oum strength and worth. Let him not hesitate to 
declare his own Godhood, not in the spirit of boasting, hut 
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of the case malces it true. Weakness leans and begs perpet- 
nall}^; its eveiy act holds self in reserve — but strength 
ho vs outuurd,; it overflows — and it can only overflow in 
love ; pure, unadulterated love. Being full, it asks nothing in 
return for wliat it gives. It simply seeks to make others as 
strong and loving as it is. This is the point toward which 
humanity is now tending by a better recognition of its in- 
dividuality: for there is nothing in the wdrld that gives a 
man strength but the knowledge of his ovm power. 

There is brute strength which dies with the brute; there 
is intellectual strength, which is the vitalizing spirit of the 
man; the real true man — and this is the strength that can- 
not die. This is the strength I am now writing of, W'^hose 
overplus is love. 

In order to be in much greater health and strength and 
beauty than we have ever realized, nothing is necessary but 
a better knowledge of ourselves. The reader will have 
learned from the foregoing pages that man is not simply a 
physical creature, subject to what is called the ^flaws of 
causation,” but that he is purely a mental statement, or a 
mental estimate, of a certain amount of power wdiieh he has 
imbibed from the Principle of Attraction through his intel- 
lectual faculties. Moreover, man has himself made this 
statement or estimate of himself, and has the power to cor- 
rect the errors he has made as rapidly as he discovers them. 
The errors in his statement show^ forth in weaknesses, dis- 
eases, povertj^ old age and death. 

Since I have explained man’s relation to the Principle of 
Attraction; since I have shown that he is one with that un- 
alterable and undying power; that he himself is all mind and 
records in his bodv^ as much as he can understand of the Prin- 
ciple of Attraction — it must be seen that he makes a great 
mistake in calling himself a weak and feeble creature, “a 
worm of the dust,” and other expressions like this. I 
have showm that man is purely _a mental creature, and 
since he is so, a belief in weakness will make him weak, because 
his beliefs are his external conditions. Therefore, let every 
student of these truths begin to reason on the foolish old 
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same selfishness is modified by justice, and tlirougli this modi- 
fication can become the very essence of true manhood and 
•woinanliood. 

The child is not polite. It grabs its toys and holds them 
firmly a^Yay from the little friend who has come to visit it. 
Later on it wiU value the happiness of its little friend more 
than it values" the toys, and then it wiU give them up gladly. 
Nor will this giving be in the spirit of self-abnegation. It 
will be because the giving yields more happiness to self than 
the withholding. Self is forever at the bottom of all things, 
as it should be, for self is the individual center and the 
change from selfishness to selfhood, which is selfishness lifted 
to a higher plane, Avill come through a growing infusion of 
the love principle in the race — an infusion that makes the 
happiness of others our dearest happiness. 

All of this comes under the head of evolution, and there 
is no logical interpretation of humanity except by the evolu- 
tionary theory j but even the most timid sticklers for Biblical 
authority need not be afraid of it. Darwin never taught the 
evolutionary theory half so strongly as the Bible teaches it. 

I have now shown the selfishness of the animal as changed 
to selfhood in the man, by man’s constantly increasing rec- 
ognition of the Principle of Attraction within him. It must 
be remembered that this Principle of Attraction, in its true 
essence, is pure love. As he recognizes more of the Principle 
of Attraction, his power to love increases. Love always comes 
from a more thorough recognition of the infusing Life Prin- 
ciple, and will keep on increasing as this recognition keeps 
on growing. All this gro-ivth of the recognition of the Prin- 
ciple of Attraction is tending in the direction of universal 
brotherhood, which means a state of the sweetest harmony 
among the people, a condition of high and mighty and liv- 
ing restfulness, in which the seeds of new faculties, now lying 
doimant in the human brain, will take root and grow into 
* undreamed power. 

As all our past unconscious growing has been from the 
basis of self, so will our future growing be from the same 
basis, for. there is no other basis of growth. 
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in the understanding of truth. In this declaration^ if made 
understandiugly, a grand sense of Justice takes possession of 
the man; he perceives that Tvliat he declares for himself he 
cannot help declaring for his neighbors^ and even for his 
worst enemy. This declaration of the man’s individual God- 
hood is the one imerring peacemaker. It is the beginning 
of. the harmony that means heaven on earth. It is the only 
waj to realize the all-important and all-inclusive command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
tliyself.” Every good thing in the Bible is condensed in 
these few words, and the whole of it is made , attainable 
through the knowledge that the Life Principle is in us and is 
we, and that we are in it and are it. “^^Ye are the temple of the 
living God” — the Life Principle made manifest, made visible 
and audible — ^the spoken word. Is not the word one with the 
speaker ? Then put away all foolish humility and stand forth 
in the self-confessed dignity of Godhood. 



cj-iArTEr. 


rR03’ ftLLFISIlXE.SS TO SELFHOOD. 


liL proportion as 'we become sclf-ccnterc''! by a recogni- 
I ('J' the great importance oi' the “'J,'' we come under the 
it'le ol attraction where our own comes to us. What is 
' or e'--, n? Everything that we desire or aspire to in the 
procT'Sx of true advancement. We often think we de- 
sire rhijigs that we do not really desire. What vre do truly 
dc'ire is happiness. Happiness is the ultimate of our every 
O'Dia-nion, ; it is the constant craving of the spirit of growth 
wiliun us; it is the reaching out of the spirit of growth for a 
belt'll’ recognition of its own power. 

Suppose we desire that some one may die, wh.o 
siands between us and an inheritance. This intermediate 
deri'^e ]ias nothing to do vdth the spirit of life wdthin us; this 
spirit simply points to happiness ; it does not suggest methods 
for attaining it: this suggestion comes from the intelligence 
cf (lie person, and is liable to make mistakes — does often make 
n.i'-. akes — and has no other way of learning how to conform 
itself to the Pi’inciple of Attraction that holds the universe 
l.<!r('ther than by making mistakes. 

The true desire, that is always pushing its way into the 
oo3<?r”ation of the individual, is really the very essence of 
io^’o. always seeking greater expression and always aggregat- 
ing to itself greater power. 

Understanding at last that desire is the infusing spirit 
in man, it is plain to see that it is of greater importance than 
we ever before imagined, and that, instead of attempting to 
crush it out of our organizations, wdicre it is I’eally the breath 
of our lives, we must learn to direct it properly. 

I wish to emphasize this point of holding for self. I 
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wish to do so because the race has been filled full of false 
ideas regarding the virtue of self-abnegation. 

Self-abnegation^ or self-denial, is the most deadly and 
paratyzing mistake ever made. It is the letting go of one’s 
hold on the Life Principle, abandoning all one has gained in 
his previous gro^vth through the ages, and drifting backward, 
as nearly as one can do so, into nothingness; and every bit 
of undue or unconsidered concession to the opinions of others 
partakes of the nature of self-abnegation, and should be 
promptly stopped. A man should ask himself if he has not 
as much right to his selfhood as another, and when he answers 
this question affirmatively, as he .cannot help doing, then he 
should stand for himself boklty and manfulty. 

It may at first thought seem that men do, even now, 
hold for themselves with great firmness, but this is not so. 
The very opposite is so marked among the people that Emer- 
son speaks of society as “a mush of concession.” There is 
so little of true seif-holding in the world that, where one 
meets a really individualized man or woman, it is an event 
never, to be forgotten. 

The opinion of the world is worthless. The majority of 
the people have no opinions of their ovm, but have simply 
accepted those that have been thrust upon them. In this 
wa)’^ we are saddled with the beliefs of men ages dead, whose 
opportunity of knowing truth was a thousand times inferior 
to our own. Is it any wonder that such utterly negative crea- 
tures die? They ought to die. Life and’ its tremendous 
mission, involving such thought and such effort as they have 
never imagined, are not for them. The grappling hook of 
divine purpose passes through them as if they were made of 
jelly. They afford not the slightest obstruction to it. It is 
all self-abnegation with them, though partly of an uncon- 
scious character. ^ 

Unconscious self-abnegation, or the lack of intelligent 
self-assertion, is the bane of humanity at this time. 

The belief in self-abnegation comes from the awaken- 
ing intelligence' that, in looking back, sees only the horrors 
of animal selfishness, and does not look forward to where this 
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hopeless— a drifting scuni;, awaiting removal from human 
sight. 

I have made the foregoing points vrith a purpose^ and 
a strong purpose. The person who is afraid to stand for 
himself and to declare himself will always be looked upon as 
weak. 

The patients whom I cannot cure are the patients who 
will not hold for self. I find it discouraging to have a pa- 
tient say, want to get well, if it is God’s will.” What does 
anyone Imow of God’s ^vill, except as he finds the power with- 
in himself that is expressed in his own will ? 

Looking within, you may perceive the self there, and you 
may conclude^ that it is a very selfish thing, a thing to he 
thrown overboard, wiiile on bended knees you beg for a nobler 
self. This nobler self you are begging for is the very self 
vou are misjudging. There is nothing the matter with you, 
except that your dull intelligence fails to recognize this beau- 
tiful vitality which is individualized within you. This fact 
explains Virhy all religions are made to hang on the one word 
^^believe,” and Avhy Jesus said, “When you pray, believe that 
you receive, and you have.” JSTot that you shall have, but that 
vou have now^ — showing that all truth is within, and that all 
a man has to do is to believe it. 

Prayer is merely desire, or aspiration. We are asldng or 
praying with every breath we draw. “Prayer is the soul’s 
sincere desire, unuttered or expressed.” It is a tentacle of the 
Life Principle within us going out in search of what it wants. 
And prayer is answ^ered from within. 

1 am now treating of the growth of the man, and not 
of the conditions he shall inaugurate afterwards. A man 
once builded in the Icnowledge of himself and of the power 
within liim, conditions then build themselves about him; 
conditions become responsive to his own .strength, even as 
the)^ are now’" responsive to his owm wealoiess. 

To build institutions is not the first thing to be thought 
of. Institutions will seem to build themselves, after true 
men and women are built, and all by a natural law — ^the Prin- 
ciple of Attraction. 
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Harmony, universal intelligence, is not achieved by in- 
dividual concession or self-almegation, bnt by the assertion 
of self under the influence of the ever growing idea that be 
who asserts self asserts the divinest of all possible power in 
humanity. To deny self is to deny this power in bumanit}^, 
and thus to make as nothing — so far as such a thing is pos- 
sible the work of organization — ^that work which men have 
called the creation. Therefore, I sa}^, stand by self, for in 
so doing you are standing for the Life Principle; you are 
standing for just as nmch of the Life Principle as you can 
recognize ; and by holding firmly to this position, you 'will rec- 
ognize more, until it will fill ^nu and overflow in one broad 
and deep st '’am of life, that will embrace every living soul. 
And this will be your true self flowing forth. The same 
self that flowed forth in the animal in getting the most good 
will, by reason of 5’'our increased intelligence, now flow forth 
in doing the most good; but the doing shall also be the get- 
ting. 

And thus the competitive s^’stems of business, which are 
all animal in their origin, and, all aim ‘at getting the most 
good, are even now in process of becoming emulative systems, 
wherein each -will try to excel the other in doing the most 
good. 

On its own plane, competition is right. It is the un- 
checked development of individualit}^, and individualit}'' is 
tha one jewel above all price. When competition has ripened 
into emulation, heaven will be here, and that, too, without one 
particle of concession from any soul. 

Concession, self-denial, self-abnegation, is ruinous. It is 
the denial of our ovn individuality; it is the direct road to 
nothingness; it is the resignation of that which alone makes 
the man or gives him, as a fac+or of any worth, to the world. 
An ignorant man, standing firmly on his selfhood, uneduca- 
ted as jnt in a true sense of justice, may he a ver]'' disagree- 
able member, of soeietj’- ; but his position denotes strength, 
and there is hope of his learning; but the man who has en- 
tirely dropped dovn from the claims of self, who has resigned 
his individualitj^ — ^vdio is he? A mere vagabond — ^listless,. 
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, place in the uniyerse, and no natural sphere, save that which 
■ he has wrested from the universe by his o^yn intelligent de- 
mands. Eemember above all things, that man is man-made, 
and not God-made. Individuality is of such tremendous im- 
portance that we are not trying to lose it in God. We are 
trying to bring God forth and establish Him in these per- 
sonalities. I speak the word ^^God” as if I accepted it in its 
present meaning, which I do not, although it is sometimes 
very convenient to use. 

Mental Science, unlike Christian Science, believes in the 
present and in the personal, the visible and audible. It be- 
lieves in the evolution of the Life 5™ciple into the personal 
and 'the present, through the intelligent recognition of men 
and women, and it is in this way we will banish disease and 
death and establish heaven on earth — for the more of the Life 
Principle a man recognizes in himself, the stronger and more 
positive he is; and thus will disease and death be overcome, 
for they axe simply the negations or denial of man’s power to 
conquer. They are nothing in themselves, and have no power, 
except the power men confer upon them by believing in them; 
and as men believe in their own selfhood more and recognize 
the Godhood of selfhood, the fear of disease and death will be 
effaced, and life, with health and happiness will become the 
heritage of the race instead. 

I say to every human being — assert your desires and 
prove your noble nature. The desire, which is the voice of life 
in you, does not include any methods your brain may suggest 
as being the right way to attain the desire. The desire is 
the essence of your being, and it asks for happiness, and noth- 
ing less. It will be your individual mistake, and not the 
mistake of the vital principle, if you seek happiness by meth- 
ods that will wrong others. Therefore, as we are still so ig- 
norant, the proper thing to do is to ask for happiness simply, 
or rather to claim happiness as our right. Of course, every 
idea of happiness includes ideas of health, strength and 
beauty, and it is these things that make the real man. After 
man is established in such glorious health, strength and 
beauty as makes every moment of his life a joy to him, he 
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Ever}^ tlioTiglit or belief in tliis Principle carries ns moie 
fully witlain tlie power of it; and in this condition our own 
comes to us. Everytliing that is related to our peculiar fac- 
ulty, wlietlier near or far, will come to us in acknowledgment 
of our owne:j;sbip. 

In maids operations from the central point or a basis of 
self, he is entitled to what he wants. And he need not beg 
for what he wants ; it is his own under the Law of Attraction 
by inalienable right, and unless he take it as his own, he will 
never build his life up in the strength of true manhood. All 
through the period of his unconscious gro-wth, he took; he 
did not beg. He did this regardless of his fellows. What 
he took represented to him his highest ideal of happiness. 
How his ideal is enlarged; it is so greatW enlarged that it 
raises him quite out of the physical realm into the intellectual 
one, and what he demands as essential to his happiness is the 
knoAvledge that will secure him health, strength and beauty. 
Of these things he may demand what he will, and no one 
will be robbed; for he is now in the high place where the 
supply is equal to the demand, and where he is getting more 
and more into harmony Avith the Principle of Attraction, 
where his oaati comes to him because it is related to his needs. 

Therefore, men need not beg. A true analysis of things 
past and present will show us that there never was a beggar 
on earth until man came, and that beggars were never needed, 
neither Avere meant to have existence. 

To get the things he needs in the present transitional 
stage from animal to human, each human being is forced to 
become as aggressive as any warrior. Everything he at- 
tempts to take out of the mental world, the world of unorgan- 
ized intelligence, is denied him, and its ver}’’ existence dis- 
puted by a thousand race beliefs that rise up before him and 
threaten him Avith destruction. 

This fight for mastery, being at this time entirely in the 
realm of the intellect, we must begin, not by begging our way, 
but by claiming it. Discard ever}’- thought of humility ; make 
a statement of what you want, and hold it as your due. Take 
this one fact into consideration, that man has no God-given 
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us sliould make liis oura statement of personal goodness and 
power, and reiterate it in the face of every old world belief 
as rapidly as it shall confront him. He should say, “I 
am here for myself, to build myself up in health, strength 
and beauty, by claiming my own. Hothing is too good for 
me. 1 claim the best and I shall get it.” 
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may then turn his thoughts ontM'ard to'O’ards the building of 
new and better conditions for himself and fellows; for man 
is the Builder, and wheii he has built himself, he will begin 
to build externalh'' in a stronger way — 3’^es, in a thousand 
stronger ways, for man's sphere is here on earth, and he will 
build outward from the earth, until the space between the 
planets will show forth the u'onders of his inventions and dis- 
coveries. 

Once more I say — stand by self. Self is not a sinful or 
dreadful thing. It is the glorious basis of everything that is 
visible in the universe. In each individual thing, whether 
crystal, tree, animal or man, it is the wresting from negative 
by more positive expression that brings the mastery. There- 
fore, let no one be horrified because I have rescued selfhood 
from the mistakes that have so long overlain it. The truth 
seeker is the image breaker, and no one need he grieved to see 
his pet hobbies fall before him. It is time they all fell. It is 
time for us to turn our backs on the past and accept the in- 
struction given to Lot’s wife, never to look behind; for 
now that the dreadful old charnel-houses where we have been 
entombed alive for such dj long time are falling, we must es- 
cape from them forthwith. 

From now on, I ask every seeker after the truth to keep 
up the investigation of self; and when b}’’ much thinking, he 
learns to stand up for it, and to hold it sacredly above the 
old-time beliefs that have made a devil out of it and pre- 
pared a hell for its future reception, he will begin to realize a 
strength he had never dreamed of before. Therefore, I say — 
stand by self, lilagnify it if possible ; but, indeed, no one can 
magnify it, for no one’s conception of it can do it justice. 
But a person can magnify his ideas of it, and thus conquer 
the race beliefs concerning it. 

And this is the battle that will have to be fought by 
the truth seeker. The battle is between the new truth that 
Mental Science brings and the old crucifying belief bom of 
an age of rankest ignorance, that has so long held the people 
in darkness concerning their own strength and worth. 
TSTo one can stand too strongly for the right. Each one of 
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with their limited Imowledge. They made a critical exam- 
ination^ as they thought, of desire, and exclaimed, ^^Why, this 
thing is of the devil V’ But in spite of their opinion of it, it 
did secretly mold the racers every action until it began to be 
acimowledged as the basis of all growth. 

It was now promoted in public opinion, and was called 
prayer; and the people were exhorted to pray in faith for 
what they wanted, or in the expectation that they would re- 
ceive what they asked for. 

One of the most common fallacies was to conceive of de- 
sire as being both good and its opposite. One kind of desire 
they pronounced carnal, the other divine. Now, all desire is 
the same in essence; it is all divine. It is all a reaching forth 
of the spirit of gro'wth after greater knowledge and happi- 
ness. As before stated, expectation accompanied every 
breath of desire during the period of unconscious growth, 
and desire was fully realized by the animal. In this way the 
animal powers increased and ripened up to manhood. When 
man had learned to reason, the first use he made of it 
was to doubt. He recognized his desires, but began to im- 
agine that they were mostly evil ; and those he did not con- 
sider evil he ridiculed and called them wild and visionary. 
He said they belonged to the imagination, and, of course, 
amounted to nothing. He became that anomaly of creation, 
a chronic doubter. He accepted nothing on trust and looked 
upon credulous people with contempt. For ages he has plod- 
ded along in the same grooves, and has thrown dirt and stones 
at every one who had intelligence enough to climb out of the 
grooves he lived in. This is the case even to this day. Whv, 
it is a tremendous thing to make the statements made in these 
pages, and only the most improvident and reckless thinker 
would dare do it. Yes, improvident and recldess — a thinker 
who does not care what the world thinks of him; who is re- 
solved to burst the bonds of race ignorance and set the people 
free in spite of opposition. 

I stand in the position of one who is willing to be a fool 
for truth’s sake. There is an ever present atmosphere of tri- 
umph surrounding a position like this. I feel the glow of 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

EXPECTATION. 

Expectation is tlie natural offspring of desire. 

In unconscious growth, expectation alwaj^s comes with 
desire. If it were not so, the desire which is of the Law of 
Attraction, would never he manifested or externalized, and 
there would he no visible universe. 

It is self-evident truth that the Love ’Principle, the at- 
tracting forces that men call God, cannot exist without giving 
expression to itself. Such expression becomes what to us ap- 
pears as externals, and the principle and its expression are 
one. The same truth was given by another in the words, 
“Man is God’s necessity.” 

Expectation, which is an act of the intelligence, clothes 
desire and makes it apparent in the visible world of effects. 
Every power now possessed by the individual has been first 
caused by desiring something, and then by expecting it. It 
was in this way that man’s entire organic structure was built. 

As time passed on and man’s brain began to develop the 
reasoning faculties, it transpired that desire and expectation, 
which on the plane of unconscious growth had gone hand in 
hand, became separated. This was in the process of trans- 
position from the animal to the intellectual plane. It is in 
this process of transposition now, and though it is advancing 
more rapidly than ever before, it lacks much of being com- 
pleted. As soon as the reasoning powers began to depend upon 
themselves for a solution of the many problems of life, they 
received answers to nearly all of their questions from the neg- 
ative pole of truth; that is, answers which were in accord 
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GroAvth is deiDendent upon two things: desire, which 
pulses through all existing things, and expectation, which I 
know to be of the intelligence. It is true that the desire and 
the intelligence are one, but the desire is internal and the in- 
telligence is external. In other words, desire is the soul of 
which expectation is the body ; or, in other words still, expec- 
tation is the materializing pov/er of desire, and makes it visi- 
ble or manifest. Therefore, expectation is to desire what na- 
ture is to the Principle of Attraction, and desire might as well 
not be as for expectation not to clcthe it and cause it to sliov/ 
forth. 

From the foregoing statements, the entire position of the 
race is defined, Man has crucified desire because he thought 
it was selfish, unholy. Nevertheless, desire has pushed 
through and beyond his conscientious scruples, and has come 
into acknowledged recognition under the name of aspiration, 
or prayer; but even as aspiration or prayer, it is held back 
from fulfillment by the lack of expectation, so that the things 
that we desire are not clothed upon and made manifest to 
us. 

Thus, after getting the consent of our conscience to de- 
sire something, we immediately begin to belittle ourselves, 
and instead of claiming boldly what we want, we pray, ^^Oh, 
l/0}*d, if it is Thy will that we should have this thing, please 
deliver it to us.” The consequence is that our weakness re- 
ceives the answer which it merits, and we fail to get the thing 
desired. As I said oiice before, there never was a beggar on 
the earth until the advent of man ; and looldng over the past 
history of man, it really seems as if God, by which I mean the 
Principle of Attraction, is absolutely resolved to establish us 
in our independence by refusing our requests. And, indeed, 
this Principle of Attraction is indifferent to us, and it speaks 
to us through its indifference, saying, ^^Oh ! men, I exist for 
your taking; take me or let me alone; learn by m}^ silence 
that you are my spokesmen, and I the infinite reservoir from 
which you draw as you need, and behold, the supply will ever 
remain equal to your demand.” 

Man is thus, thro™ entirely upon himself. During the 
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tliii conqueror, becfinse I knou- lliat the tlioughi in these pages 
is true, and 1 know that tliose vdio now reject it will soon ein- 
braee it and Ijc saved by it. 

The opposition one nicel.' with under such circumstances 
has no more eU’ect tlian a Idow which a mother may receive 
j'lGm the sick and siill'ering Jit tie oiie in her arms. This was 
Die feeling of Jesu,^;, when lie said, “If one smite thee on one 
clicck, turn the otiicr to Iiim al.'^o." Tliis sentence alone proves 
that He recognized the great fact of j\[ental Science : .that all 
these errors we call sin arc merely ignorant beliefs; the result 
of misdirected intelligence on the part-of the ^leople: “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.’’ 

Desire attended b}' the ex'pectation that the desire will be 
realized — this is the mental altitude that brings all things to 
the individual. Before this happy conjunction can be etfec- 
tod, however, it is necessary that a man .diould know his posi- 
tion in the universe, and his power. It is necessary that he 
should know how greatly he has been belittled in the past, and 
how this belittling influenee has kept him from expecting that 
his desires wovdd be realized. A sense of umvorthiness has 
crushed his desires and deadened his expectation until he is a 
dwarf on the face of the earth. His imagination is a part 
of himself that he cannot understand. He thinks it is a 
soit of devil within him that lies to him whenevei he stops to 
listen to it. No one has ever knomi what the imagination is, 
hut recently it is given to mo to see that the imagination is 
tlie wings of the intellect, and that the seeming impossibilities 
it unrolls before us, are all possible to us, and will all be made 
m.'inifest in the farther unfolding of our latent faculties. 
The imagination is the advance courier of the future, and its 
mission is to lure us onward — farther and farther from the 
hardened, fixed bounds of our daily walk, to which we have 
tethered ourselves in resolute disregard of the beckoning of 
the bright angel in front of us. 

We have turned our backs on the imagination, as if it 
were our bitterest foe, and we dwarf and dwindle and die with 
OUT eyes glued resolutely to the past. We will not look ahead, 
,and so expectation dies. 
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The flowers get their health and beauty by desires un- 
clouded by a doubt ol their power to obtain them. 

Desire and expectation did the work for them, and they 
will do it for you, if you learn to expect as well as to desire. 

The chief obstacle to overcome is the thought that there 
is some impediment in the way of your getting what you 
want. When the truth that we may have what we demand 
flrst dawned on me, it seemed as if there were mountains 
of impediments to overcome before I could realize my desire. 
Presently 1 Icnew that the only impediment was my belief 
that there were impediments, and when I realized this I felt 
as light as- a bird. Do you not see how this fact brings us face 
to face mth that great truth that all time is now‘? and that 
eternity and immortality are ever present with us? 

When I Imew that there was no impediment to overcome 
in the realization of my desires, except my chronic habit of 
doubting, I saw what a mighty power I embodied in myself— ■ 
no longer weak, no longer dependent on any power in all the 
universe — the very fountain head of all power, the great and 
mighty Life Principle itself to minister to my claims.^ Do 
you not see how this Icnowledge of my position placed disease 
and death under my feet in an instant? and do you wonder 
that it is difficult for me to write of these shadows of the in- 
tellect as if they were, indeed, the realities the world believes 
them to be? 

To make this perfectly clear, I shall again recapitulate. 
Man is all mind. He has been built by beliefs. It may be said 
of bim that he is his own statement of being. What he owns 
is what he has claimed through intelligent unfoldment, and 
this includes such health, strength and beauty as he possesses. 
It may be that instead of health, strength and beauty, hia 
body shows forth nothing but wealeness. If this is the case, 
then he must change his statement of being, which he can 
only do by an intelligent recognition of truth. Ho amount 
of begging for health and strength null do any good. Begging 
implies that the man is not entitled to what he asks for. To 
cast such a shadow on your perfect title in your thought will 
ruin your demand; for what you want is yours; and unless 
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IDoriod. of liis aincon scions or unreasoning growth, he does 
draw upon the limitless reservoir as he needs, and does his 
own growing. His brain has yielded him no thought of his 
unworthiness, and he takes what he desires, always expressing 
it in use. This limitless reservoir is as free to us to-day as in 
the past period of our growth, and when we full}'^ know this, 
we shall re-establish our growth at the point where uncon- 
scious growth dropped us; but in coming into this position, 
we must gradually h arn that we are perfect^ individual- 
ized beings; that no God holds us accountable for past or 
present sins; that there are no sins and never have been; that 
what the world calls sins arc merely the mistakes our ever 
growing intelligences have made in coming up to our jmesent 
standing place. Being thus exculpated from the accusation 
of conscience, we begin to sec ourselves as we are. 

And what are we? 1 answer that we are wondeHul crea- 
tures. Only think' how we have forged f)ur wav up from such 
small beginnings, and where we stand now; think what con- 
qi’.erors wo arc; how we have bursted first one bond of igno- 
rance and then another ; and how lobe after lobe has put forth 
in our unfolding brains, like buds on flower stalks, and how 
as each one put forth it held in latency the genu of another 
yet. to appear: and how it is evident that there will never be 
anj' cessation of the imfoldment of fresh buds of unimagined 
power within us! 

Can an)-one fail to see that man is a scroll unfolding 
outwardly continually? And it is because he only unfolds out- 
wardly that his habit of looking backward stultifies him so. 

Whatever you desire, claim it. 'This is not the expres- 
sion of an anarchist, and does not relate to external wealth at 
all. It relates to such things as build the man into health, 
strength and beauty— things the taking of which robs no 
one 

But how shall I claim health, strength and beauty? 

Jtlake a statement of your desires, then ask 3 'ourseiveR 
the question, “Do I not know that these things exist? Do I 
not see their manifestation every hour in the wonders of the 
lily and the rose? How did the lily and the rose get them?” 
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brain ponder can raise as good a crop from it as tlie most gift- 
ed man or woman. Let ns say that I, for instance, have a 
desire for health. Let us suppose that the doctors have de- 
cided that by all the laws of causation I must die. I say I 
will not die, because I do not want to die. My “do not want 
to” is an assertion of selfhood that no power in the universe 
has the right or the ability to contravene, so long as I- hold to 
it in unshaken faith. It makes no difference what my phj'si- 
. cal condition is, I do not want to die. This fact, coupled with 
my knowledge of my own rights as a self-bnilt citizen of the 
universe, places me in an unassailable position. I made 
myself ; I can continue to make myself. It is a 

position so strong as to double, and more than dou- 
ble, my powers of magnetism, and I can feel the 
life forces flowing tome; but everybody says that you 
had better prepare for death, as it is quite impossible for you 
to live. This kind of talk may weaken my^ expectation in the 
realization of my desire to live. If it does this, I shall die. 
If, on the contrary, it arouses my opposition, and makes me 
come up to a still farther declaration of self I shall declare 
more positively than ever that I am going to live, that noth- 
ing can weaken my hold on life but an overshadowing of my 
hope or expectation, and I am determined that it shall not be 
overshadowed. I have now advanced from the negative asser- 
tion, 'T win not die,” to the positive assertion, “I will live.” 
If I wake up some morning, after a very discouraging night, 
and find my expectation iveakening, I immediately begin to 
say mentally, ‘^1 do hope. Mj' faith is good. I surely am ^ex- 
pecting tlaat my desire is in process of manifestation.” 

All day long, and perhaps for many days, I refuse to 
have my expectations clouded. I drive the clouds away, and 
constantly affirm that my faith is bright and cheering; and 
little by little the waste of tissue is arrested. If I will not die, 
how will the negatives compel me? I stand at the head of 
creation — I .and mj" kind, I mean — and we are the most pos- 
itive creatures there are. I realize my own positiveness in- 
dividually, and I know that so long as I realize it the nega- 
tives cannot harm me. All disease is but the negation or 
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you know tMs and make your demand on the ground of your 
knowledge, and not base it on any ideas of generosity from a 
higlier power, you will not get it. klake your demand, then, 
frojii the basis of yqut understanding, and sa}'-, “I am enti- 
tled to every good I can recognize;” then strive to see that 
your position is right from an intelligent point of view. At 
first it will almost seem as if your position is an aggressive 
one, as if there Avere someone to dispute your right; hut there 
is no one to dispute it, unless it may he some lingering doubts 
existing in 3''our ovm mind concerning it, and these 3mu must 
east out. 

iknd is this all? No, it is only half. After 3^11 have 
taken 3^our position and made 3’^our demand, look forward to 
its realization; expect it. Shut out eA'er)^ doubt. Be patient 
with it and faithful to it. Days and weeks and months may 
pass, and your desire ma3’' seem as far awa3’’ as at first, but con- 
tinue to hold, for the Principle of Attraction exists within 
A^ou, and the objects 3"ou desire will surel3'' come to 3'’ou. 

It is a tremendous statement to make, but the entire uni- 
verse of unorganized forces is negative to your strength and 
resolute expeetancy, and it is from out of the unorganized 
forces that a'^ou draw a response to 3^our desires. 

So potent is expectation, that when the soul is given up 
to it, it can draAv from organized forms as well as from in- 
organic ones. It puts its compulsion upon all things. The 
tiuy amoeba expects that it will be fed. Though the food 
were the space of worlds removed, A’’et it would come. 

The reason we call children innocent is because desire and 
expectation go hand in hand with them. It is said in the Bible 
that people Tvill have to become as little children before the 
gates of heaven open to their entrance. 

'We must expect what we desire. A single doubt is to 
desire what frost is to the tender buds of spring, and doubt 
is the enem3’- against which oue who is striving for the up- 
ward life miAst turn his back remorselessly. 

Tlois faith or expectation is a thing of cultivation, and it 
is of very easy cultivation, too. It grows in the poorest soil, 
and Avith ver3^ little attention. A person with very limited 
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thing must positively be discontinued by -whomsoever expects 
to conquer his negative beliefs and establish his mastery in 
the world. 

We are rn diTn p.nta.ry creatures as yet. All our senses are 
rn dim pnta.ry. but their constant improvement is awaiting our 
growing Icuowledge of o^’r privileges as citizens of the world, 
every condition of which we are capable of mastering and will 
eventually master. We "will master it not by leaning or de 
pending on anj'one, but by a declaration of our o-wn rights 
as the highest form of organized intelligence, and, therefore, 
superior to all other forms of life, whether organized or un- 
organized. 
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denial of the power of indiridnal master}’-, and unless I yield 
my position and cease to believe in my mastery disease cannot 
finally overcome me. Indeed, there is no power in disease 
to harm the individual. All the power to harm, as well as to 
save, is in the person himself. It is in the individual’s belief, 
either that he is not master or that he is roaster. If I be- 
lieve myself master, I am master. If I believe that the nega- 
tions or denials of my mastery have a power superior to mine, 
why, then, I give them a power which they never possessed 
and permit them to master me. 

The negations we call disease and death have no power 
save that which we, their rightful masters, confer, upon them. 
Then consider yourself from the standpoint of belief in your 
own mastery. 

All disease is ignorance, and so is death ignorance. The 
time is coming when disease and death will appear as repre- 
hensible and disgusting as any other form of ignorance. All 
permanent healing is knowing the truth. True healing means 
the acquisition of the patient of beliefs that will banish his 
old race beliefs in disease and death, and establish him in 
permanent paths of progress. 

As regards the giving of mental treatments to the sick: 
It is simply recognizing for the patient the trutli that he is 
himself unable to recognize, and is, therefore, only palliative in 
its character, yet it often leads the sick to a desire to under- 
stand the truth for themselves, and thus becomes the begin- 
ning of wisdom to many; but unless it does this, while it 
brings relief, and in the sense of the world’s belief cures the 
disease, it does not correct the patient’s belief in the power 
of disease, old age and death — and until these beliefs are 
corrected, no man can be considered absolutely well. 

It may appear to the student at first glance that desire 
and expectation are almost the same in character; but this 
is not so, since the larger part of our desire is altogether un- 
accompanied by expectation or any hope of realization; and 
since, also, the larger part of our expectations is unattended 
by our desires. Indeed, we are very much in the habit of ex- 
pecting what we fear, instead of what we desire, and this 
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reason that he can supplement unconscious growth A^ith con- 
scious 'gro'wth, still sending forth his desires and teaching 
himself to expect that he will get what he desires. To this 
end, then, ho Imows that he must conquer doubt. He must 
trust his desires as the devotee trusts his God. Indeed, the de- 
sires in the man are God, and he cannot trust them too im- 
pliciti3\ To trust them one day and then fall into a fit of im- 
patience the next, and to trust them again the third day, u ill 
not do. The desire should be trusted all the time. Broken 
efforts to trust the desires are like the floundering of the ani- 
mal to get itself out of the mud, which often results in sink- 
ing it deeper. It is the steady pull of expectation that does 
the work, and little by little clothes the desire. It is a process 
of growth that requires time. 

It may be, after sufficient Icnowledge has come to the 
world on this great subject, that it will be as Paul said, 
"We shall all be changed in the twinkling of an eye but now 
there is no help for us except in slow, steady pulling. We 
can cultivate the habit of steady pulling by efforts of con- 
centration. We wake up some morning discouraged, and 
we begin to treat ourselves mentally. We think of all that lies 
back of us in the past, of the conquests we have made and 
of the height of our present attainments, knowing that we 
stand at the top of creation; and w^e refuse to be discouraged. 
We say mentally, “I am not discouraged ; there is some tri- 
fling shadow floating between my desire and my expectation, 
but it will pass — ^j'es, it will pass ; I know that it will pass. 
I Imow 'that I am really as happy and hopeful as usual ; I 
-know that the philosophy of my life is true and I must be 
constant to it. I know that desire is the basis of growdh ; and 
I will not stint my own desires in their ripening towards ma- 
terialization by doubting. I fully expect to realize ■'hem, and 
I will not back down from my present ground for any reason 
whatever.” As a person goes over this little formula, varjdng 
it to suit himself, he -svill feel strength coming to him, until 
in a few moments his position of firm faith is restored. 

We are so vacillating that we are true to nothing but our 
o-wn inconsistency. We do not sufficiently estimate the fact that 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

DOUBT. 

The recognition of desire is the great motor of nncon- 
seions life, and expectation that the desire n’ill he realized 
is as essential as recognition; these are the two factors in 
building eveiy organized form. 

Desire, which is the reaching forth of the spirit for hap- 
piness, is of no avail unless it he accompanied by expecta- 
tion. 

The precise measure in whicli desire is accompanied by 
expectation is the measure of development attained by all 
organized forms, whether mineral, vegetable or animal. In 
the various forms of organized life below man, desire is ac- 
companied by expectation always. Desire and expectation are 
one in the animal, in consequence of which the animals’ lives 
are whole or holy — and this condition constituted the primi- 
tive Eden. 

Unconscious life, life that cannot give an account of 
itself, cannot endure, because individual consciousness of the 
situation is necessary to individual master}’-, and no man can 
be master in a true sense who does not know the reason there- 
for. This is to say, that a man might as well not have 
strength as not to Imow that he has it, and he can only know 
that he has it by learning how he came by it, or by learning 
the law of his being. 

In learning the law of his being, tlia.t law by whicli lie 
has acquired his strength, he also learns liow to still further 
apply the law so that he may get still more strength. If he 
has acquired his strength all through tlie period of his un- 
conscious growth, by sending forth his desires without the 
shadow of a doubt concerning their realization, it stands to 
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so rapidly, I say to the reader, “Do not shut yourself against 
them. Pull up anchor and sail away on the wings of them, 
even though they should land you in strange places and under 
’inhospitable skies. Then believe again, and keep believing. 
Do .anything to break up the chronic habit of doubting.^^ 
Truth holds in close charge the honest believer, and soon 
leads him to where his believing is planted in firm soil and 
yields him generous reward; but truth cannot reach the 
chronic doubter. There is not a solid spot in his makeup 
where she can fasten her hold upon him. The old couplet, 
“^Tis better to have loved and lost, than never to have loved 
at alV^ applies with great force to the doubter. For all be- 
lieving is a certain form of loving. There is life in it, but 
there is nothing in doubt but the negation or rejection of life. 
Therefore, believe rather than doubt, until intelligent experi- 
ment determines the character of what you are believing. 
And above all things believe in yourself: Believe in yourself 
as the highest expression of the Eternal Life Principle, Be- 
lieve in yourself with all your heart and soul and mind and 
strength. This is the first and great commandment, and the 
second is like unto it: believe in your neighbor, in the divine 
possibilities latent in him ; and believe this with the same force 
and fervor that you believe in yourself. 
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the faithful pursuit of one thing or of one idea, turning nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left, ahva3's Avins. No one, in 
the universe has the poAver to refuse us AA'hat AA^e Avant but 
ourselves, and Ave can only do it by doubting ourselves and 
our natural right to strength, health, beauty and happiness. 

I have said this a hundred times, and may say it a hun- 
dred times more. 

The statement is a very strong one, and as there are al- 
Avays persons AAdio are making mistakes, it may be necessary 
that I should guard it. I do this by saying that this teaching 
relates to the getting of health, strength,' beauty and happi- 
ness, and not to the getting of good through riches. My ef- 
fort is only to build the man, and AAdien he is built properly 
he AAdll then be able to call about him such conditions as are 
related to the character of his individuality. 

But until man has built himself into an intellectual Avill, 
he is nothing but a floating leaf on a turbulent stream, and 
has no poAver to build aright and comparatively no knoAvledge 
of liow to do it. 

Man’s first duty at this stage of the world’s progress is 
to himself. At this time he can more greatly beneflt the 
Avorld and himself by stating his own desires than in any 
other way. EA'^erj'^ man or woman interested in the sublime 
study of self holds within his or her hand the sceptre 
of more than world-wide influence — for I sa^^, with a knowl- 
edge that corroborates the statement — that the era of death and 
decay is past. The earth is to be no longer a graveyard, but 
a wonderful theater of undreamed activities. There 
are more Edisons than one who are overcoming the world’s 
forces and making servants of them. Thousands of brains are 
planning the discovery of new motors in elements so fine and 
intangible as to have long escaped man’s scrutiny. I am 
glad that I can believe where others doubt. The believer, 
though he may be a thousand times deceived, is the man who 
learns. His face is bright Avith the absorption of the coming 
light, while the doubter’s face is dark and leathery with its 
rejection. 

In considering the neAV ideas now coming into the world 
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nothing but brains; , but then again, if there were no bodj'’ 
there would be no brain, because the body feeds the brain. 
The body and brain axe reciprocal in their action; the body 
sends food to the brain, and the brain sends thought to the 
bod3^ 

The brain sends the best thought to the body that if has. 
If the brain is ignorant of the great truths concerning its 
own powers that I have been telling of, the thought it sends 
into the body is as liable to be error as truth. 

Every particle of disease originates in the brain; every 
particle of thought that shows a lack of knowledge of the 
power of the individual to overcome all sorts of weakness, 
and establish his mastery over all things and conditions, orig- 
inates in the brain. 

Weakness originates in the brain during the period of 
man^s ignorance concerning himself and his relation to the 
Principle of Being or the Law of Attraction; strength will 
originate in his brain, also, as soon as he learns this relation, 
and thereby comes into a knowledge of his own power. If 
the Principle- of Attraction, the spirit of all organized forms, 
is powerful, then man must be powerful also as soon as he 
knows tliis, since he will also know that he is one vdth it — its 
spokesman, as it were, its manifestation drawn into shapes 
that are available in use. 

Man in his ignorance of his high connection with the in- 
finite power that infuses his body with life, is necessarily 
weak. No wonder he calls himself a worm of the dust. He 
sees all the elements of his destruction, and none of the 
mighty powers latent within him, the development of which 
will make him so strong as to lift him above the death plane 
of humanity. 

But there is absolutely nothing on earth that can lift 
him above the death plane but thought. And it must, be 
a different kind of thought from any that he has ever yet 
entertained. 

He has been generating beliefs of disease and death in 
his brain all these ages, and the nerves that run from the 
brain to every part of the bod}" have carried these beliefs, and 
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CHAPTER XXYIII. 

A COJTQUEST OF FIRE BY THE HUMAN" BODY. 

Man is entirely a mental creature; lie is a mental state- 
ment of wliat lie believes; bis body is mental substance^ and 
has been built by his thought, his thought as expressed in 
belief. If it were not for this fact, there would be no use in 
trying to conquer death. If w-e were made of dead matter, and 
if dead matter were subject to deca}"^ and dissolution, then, 
of course, our continued existence, so far as life in the phys- 
ical form is concerned, would be impossible, and not only im- 
possible, but undesirable — ^undesirable, since the true person- 
ality of the man u'ould not be in the physical, but would have 
to carry the physical — a dead weight to itself — all through 
the ages. 

But man is altogether mental. His body is mental, as well 
as his thought. His thought is — so far as we now know — ^the 
finest strata of his personality. Next to his thought comes his 
brain ; then his nerves ; then the blood vessels ; then the other 
parts of the bodjA 

Ho one knows the precise process of body building; but 
a little is knovm about it; and this little suggests more that 
seems true, and that I fully believe to be true. We know that 
from the brain there proceeds a regular system of nerves, and 
that nerves go with each blood vessel. We Icnow also that the 
blood builds the body, muscles and bone and all the parts. What 
we have not considered is the starting point of this building. 
It begins with the deathless principle of the seed germ which 
is in the brain, and every part of the body is built by direction 
of the brain, and always was, and always will be. 

If the brain had no messengers uith which to send its 
ideas to different parts of the bodj^, there would be no body ; 
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four nights, hut merely allow me to walk through, the oven, 

I will ordain that, in future, when the masawe is haked, you, 
too, may he haked in the lovo with it and yet shall emerge 
unscathed.’ 

‘‘This tempting offer was at once accepted, and Sloliwai 
was immediately liberated. He then gathered the stones and 
hrushwood necessary, and made an oven in the ground. Next, 
when the stones were red hot, he led Tui Qualita into the 
furnace, and they sat down together on the red hot stones, 
which, far from hurting them, were merely cool and pleasant 
to the body. They did not, however, stay the full four days 
in the oven, hut on coming out the fairy said to the Fijian 
brave, ‘This power shall he yours and your descendants’ for- 
ever. Both you and they shall at all times walk unharmed 
in the masawe oven.’ And having said this, the fairy, Tui 
Ha Moliwai, vanished forever.” 

It appears that the ceremony was formally performed 
only in secret, and most probably as some sort of religious 
rite, hut of late years has been frequently witnessed by white 
people, including officials, missionaries and others. The state- 
ment is made that some of these have attempted to pass 
through the oven, with most disastrous and horrible results. 

■ Of the photos from which the illustrations were made, 
Mr. Deleasse says; 

“It is questionable whether more picturesque composi- 
tions were ever produced by a camera. There was no posing, 
or anything of that kind, mark you, the natives simply going 
about their curious business'dn their own way, quite uncon- 
scious of the fact that they were being photographed. I de- 
sire to acknowledge here my indebtedness for the loan of tlje 
photos, to Lord Stanmore, sbme time Governor of Fiji.” 

The Island of Benga, where these photos were taken, 
is not far from Suva, the capital of Fiji. This mysterious 
fire-walking ceremony has puzzled experienced scientists who 
have witnessed it, and no satisfactory solution of the feat has 
yet been discovered by them. 

The Island of Benga, where this fiefy ordeal took place, 
was the supposed residence of some of the old gods of Fiji, 
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the hod}' has accepted them and showed them forth. The 
body could not help hut accept the beliefs sent through it by 
the brain, because it is negative to the brain; that is, it is 
less intelligent than the brain, and the more intelligent part 
of anything rules its less intelligent parts. 

The nerves not only eonvey messages from the brain to 
every part of the bodj-, but they make a turn at the extremi- 
ties of the body, and go back to the brain; they are carriers 
both ways. The brain has a firmlj" fixed belief that fire will 
wither up the human fiesh and destroy the life of one who is 
too severely exposed to its heat. Therefore, when the hand 
touches fire, the nerves tell the brain instantly, crpng out, 
“I am burned.’’ The brain accepts this as an undeniable fact, 
and replies, “Yes, you are burned.” 

But there are people to-day who licat immense furnaces 
as hot as fire will make them, and who go into them and walk 
about and sit down on the stones that arc white with heat, 
and talk with each other, and come out without a hair of 
their botlies being scorched. 

It is easy enough to den}’’ these matters, but they are 
absolutely true, as has been proven beyond contradiction. 
Ti"e have taken the greatest possible pains to ascertain the 
truth of these statements, and are entirel}' convinced of their 
correctness. 

Fire will not burn the body if the brain sends word to 
this effect along its nerves to the surface of the skin. It is 
essential that the brain should have knowledge unequivocally 
that the body Avill not be hurt, and in the test the body is not 
hurt. 

It makes no difference what the brain tells the body it 
can do, the body will actually do it, provided the brain on- 
iertains no cJoTiU about the possihility of its being done. In. 
the first instance, which I reproduce here, together with cop- 
ies of the photographs taken on the spot, the actors in the 
marvellous performance no longer hold to a belief in the 
legendary account of how it was first given to the members of 
their family to withstand fire; they only know that they can 
do so, and that their savage ancestors for generations had 








possessed the same power. They do ]iot understand how it is 
that thc_j call do neitnor do tlic'V l’no\'.’ h'lw liie first ^tt'o- 
genitor learned Imv,-; they have a belj- i vliic-h, l;einc: absolute- 
ly perfect, amonnls to the Icnowing. am! the result is in ac- 
cordance with their perfect feUth. 

The account wliich follows first appeaivd in a London 
(Eng.) magazine, and alter full inveslig;ition by us and 
satisfactory proof of its genuineness oluaiiicti. was repro- 
duced in Fi'ccdoin, with illustrations made fi’om photographs 
taken on the spot. It was called, “Tlio Fierv Ordeal of 
Eiji.^’ 

The account of this most remarkable affair is taken 
principally from an e.ytendcd article by ilaurice Dclcasse, 
wliich appeared in the May, ISt'S, number of th- V.’idc World 
Magazine, published in London. England. Th<> article did 
not, however, come to my notice until two months later, when 
I at once UTote to London to obtain, if possible, ^ome fuidhor 
proof of the authenticity of the statements mndo, and also to 
procure illustrations f}-om the phot(jgraphs, if satisfied of 
their genuineness. 

From the editor of the Wide World 2Iagazinc I received 
the following; 

‘"'Loxdox, 5, 10, '9S. 

"171 ansiver to 7jour Ictier, I leg to say Uiai the Right 
HoTioi'alle Lord Staninore, Ex-Governor, of Fiji, has seen 
the ceremony time after time, and the photos ivere tahen on 
the spot by Mr. Lindt of M ellourne/' 

The photos referred to are those from which the illustra- 
tions accompanying this article are made, and were procured 
through Knops Electrotype Agene3y 19 Luugate Hill, Lon- 
don, Eng. 

And this is the legend lying back of the performance as 
told by the Fiji natives : 

^^There was once a story-teller in the village of Hara- 
kaisese, and when his story was done on one occasion, the 
spokesman among his hearers asked, according to custom, 
what each of the listeners would give on the morrow by way 
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of recompense for liis entertainment. Each, then proceeded 
to name the offering he would present^ and one^ Tui Qnalita, 
said that Ins gift should he a fine eel. ISTow, Tui Qualita was 
a man of renown in the tribe, and he went out on the morrow 
among the hills, until he came to a pool at ISTamoliwai, whicli 
seemed a likely place to catch the fish. There was a narrow- 
mouthed hole by this pool, into which Tui Qualita promptly 
thrust his arm, and began feeling about for eels. After a 
time, he grasped something, which, on being pulled out 
proved to be a piece of wasi — a waist-girdle. Tui Qualita 
thrust his hand in again presentl}'’ and enlarged the hole. By 
groping about, he found it widened into a cavern, aild at last 
he succeeded in catching a living form. What was his amaze- 
ment on drawing it forth to find that, instead of an eel, he 
Jiad secured the stor3^-teller himself, Tui hla Moliwai! Moli- 
wai, finding himself a prisoner, proceeded to beg for mercy. 

“ T will watch over you,’ he pleaded to his captor, ^and 
be your war god.’ 

“ ‘That won’t do,’ replied Tui Qualita, doggedly. ‘Don’t 
you know that my tribe is always victorious, and that I am its 
foremost warrior?’ 

“ ‘Then let me be your guiding spirit in dancing and 
song.’ 

“‘Eot enough,’ was the reply. ‘Every time we dance, it 
is Quanta’s tribe who leads the van. It shall be your fate, 
Moliwai, to be baked in the lovo with the masaiue for four 
days and four nights.’ 

“Then Moliwai recommenced his entreaties and prom- 
ises. 

“ ‘I will be your guardian spirit at sea,’ he said. 

“ ‘No good,’ was the reply. ‘I am no sailor and I hate 
the sea.’ 

“Nest the fairy promised to be his captor’s god of. riches 
and bring him wealth, or his god of beauty and make him be- 
loved of fair women. It was all in vain, however. At last the 
Moliwai- said, imimessively, and desperately, ‘Tui Qualita, I 
will do all these things and more. If you will let me off, and 
not insist upon baking me with the masawe for four days and 
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walking on glowing coals. 


UNIQUE PROCESS OP PUEIPICATION AS IVITNESSED IN A JAPAN- 
ESE TEMPLE — APPARENTLY A PAINLESS PEAT. 

[^S'pnngficld (Mass.) Republican.'] 

“We found onr friends, and on again a half hour more 
through the crowded streets to the temple. There 
a crowd was gathered. It was about five o’clock, and 
at dark the priests were to begin to walk over the fire — for 
that is Avhat we ivere there to see. Twice a year the gods- 
are prevailed on to take the heat from the fire, so that the 
devout may ivalk upon it unharmed. The skeptics in our party 
outnumbered the heliei'ers, hut you shall see. 

'^At the steps we must take off our shoes and contribute 
our one yon to the support of the temple. Arrangements had 
been ’carefully made beforehand, and for the Europeans a 
small veranda was reserved directly opposite the whole length 
of the fire, and so close that our faces greiv hotter and hotter 
as it burned brighter. Half Tokio was there; Kussians and 
Ereneh, Swiss, Germans, English, Scotch, Americans. Some 
of us slipped a-way to see the ceremony preceding the fire- 
Avalking. In the temple a crowd was collected, and in the 
chancel, as I ma}"- call it, for want of another ivord, tivo 
rows of priests sat facing each other. Several u'ore in robes 
of white silk, one in blue and one in green. The effect aa’hs 
brilliant and made still more picturesque by the close-fitting 
horsehair caps Avith long tails of the high priest and his sub- 
ordinates. 

“After some muttered invocations, the high priest -turned 
to a cupboard-like shrine in one corner of the chancel, where 
he burned incense and performed other acts of devotion, ap- 
parently. Behind him in tAVo long lines, like a flying wedge in 
a football game, Icnelt the other priests, now joined by tAvo 
Avomen of the temple Avith reA'^erend faces. The half-intone 
service was not unlike a Gregorian chant, and was accompa- 
nied by a continuous response from the congregation. 
Throughout the latter part we stood in the doorway of one 
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and v/a?, tliorcfore, con?idcred a .'acred land. Xaturally, also, 
its ciiiei's took high rank. Pir.<t ol' all, it is necessary to ex- 
plain the native Jovo, or oven, in which the masawc root is 
baked. This oven is merely a more or less circular hole, or 
hollow, dug and prepared in the ground, with a diameter of 
from eighteen feet to twenty-four feet. Th.e oven is next 
filled with rough logs of firewood, piled up nine or ten feet. 
The photo shows the natives preparing the oven at this stage. 
On the logs are placed a great number of water-worn stones, 
varying in weight from eight pounds to one hundred pounds. 

The fire for the ordeal is lighted in the masaivc oven 
before daybreak, and burns for several hours — that is to say, 
until all the stones on the top, big and little, have fallen 
through into the hole and become almost white with heat. 

Then, _of course, nothing remains but a quantity of 
charred embers and a few half-burnt Iocs./ The heat civen 
olf by the red-hot, stone-lined pit, was so great on the occa- 
sion we are describing, that Lord Stanmore's aide-de-camp 
declares it to have been intolerable, even when he was stand- 
ing ten feet from the edge of the oven. 

In due time the embers are dragged or fished out by 
moans of vines attached to long sticks, the end of the vine 
having a running loop which is placed over the log. The par- 
tially burnt logs and embers having been removed, long green 
Slicks, eighteen or twenty feet in length, are then inserted 
into the oven among the heaps of hot stono.s, and using these 
as levers, in the manner shown in the second photo, the stones 
arc distributed evenly over the surface of the whole floor of 
the earth oven. 

Sometimes the heat is so terrific tliat the operators are 
unable directly to manipulate the levers themselves, so they 
arc compelled to rest the poles on the side of the oven, and 
tlien pull on them by means of vine ropes. The Fijians who 
take part in this ceremony make for themselves out of the 
b;ond lianana leaf a special kind of garment, to shelter their 
bodies from the heat given off by the white-hot stones. 

Vi’hen the big embers have been removed, the wood ashc.s 
are twc]'t away by moans of whisks fastened to the ends of 
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Ion" =iick?. ns sliown i]! Iki' j.icinrt. .ind llton iiniliin" re- 
mains in llu' ov('n s:iv(> iIk' clrs.n invi r (>!' uli'wine' '-inncs. 
'’.I'lieso ]iroliminnri( s. ai'f'r tin‘ fire hs' iirnan’ii i’.-cir oni. oc- 
cu]\v aljoiit hall an lumr, am! lium ail i' T' .n!}' hir tlm rcre- 
mnny itst_‘]f. Ai a 'jiv"n .-iirna!. ili" ]>i I'hirnK-r- . ]);u-e-l('o;yed 
and harc-innied. pxrf'jii inn I't iln inddfi- m d;A'd larn leaves, 
crov.’d inio the ]iii a)!il cMiiinmnec waihinn i( : invly ahoni as 
if on a fashionahlc jii’iniK'nath'. 'I'li-- illii^i rat ion- ~ho\v this in 
the mo, I vivid manner ]>ns-ihie. Here is the miiTalive of a 
person who witimn-i'd the ceremony ; 

'■donathan. a native mayisiratt', led the wav into the pit, 
closely J'olloNved l)y fonrlt'en others, '’hhey m.irehed round 
about tlie oven, moving slowdy and leisurely, and treading 
firmly on the red-hot stones, d’he ^])e(•ta(•le heM me spell- 
bound. I'lvcry moment J exj'ected iny nostril- t" be assailed 
with the smell of burning human lle-h, hut it wa> not so, and 
as I looked in the faces of the men strolling abmit in the lovn 
I could see no emotion whatever depicted, hut. merely the in- 
scrutable impassivity of feature common to many savage 
races. Some of the bystanders threw bundles of green leaves 
and branches into the oven, and imimaliately the men inside 
were half-hidden in the clouds of steam that arose from the 
hissin.tr, boiling sa]). flandkcrchief.- were al.-o thrown in, 
and afforded an unmistakable jiroof that there was ‘no deceji- 
tion.’ Before those lace trifles reached the tloor of the oven, 
the}' were alight, and almost eon.-umed by the great heat. 
Presently Jonathan and his followers marelu'd out of the 
inferno, and were ]n'omptly e.xamincd by the Governor's com- 
missioner. jN’ot only was there not the least trace of burning, 
but even their anklets, which w.cre of dried fern leaves, and, 
therefore, extremely inflammable, were liot so much as 
singed. 

^^Jonathan himself was closely cross-examined by the 
Government official present — of whom he stood in great awe 
— and he declared with perfect candor, ^There is no trick; 
why should there be? I and my forefathers have done this 
thing for generations, long before the white man came into 
the island. Some of us ina}'’ not believe the legend of the fairy 
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clnef MoliT\^ai^ but I do believe that it bas been given to my 
tribe to pass at all times througli tlie masaive oven/ 

. ‘^Another official witness states that “^tlie men had not 
anointed themselves Avith anything Avhatever/ To a state- 
ment made b\- someone that the sole's of the- feet of the 
-natives became so hardened that they could walk comfortably 
over stones heated by the sun, rxutil they xvould blister a white 
person, Lord Stanmore replied to Mr. Dclcasse in a letter that 
this was ho explanation even if true ; which it was not, as he 
had himself seen the natives repeatedly run to escape the heat 
of stones when passing bare-footed over beds of “"shingle’ 
along the banks of water courses. Beside which is tlie fact that 
the dried fern leaves of which the anklets of the performers 
Avere made were not burned, A^•hile handkerchiefs and other 
articles throAvn into the oven were.” 

I now submit another account of a similar oceurrenee. 
It is from the MeAV York Herald. Evidentl}', the Herald 
account is of^the ceremony held upon a different occasion 
from the one just given. In the former, fourteen persons took 
part, and there were present Government officials. In the 
Herald account, there were but seven islanders entered the 
pit, and the principal vdtnesses were the two physicians men- 
tioned. The Herald says: 

^^Two Ycav Zealand medical men, Drs. Hocken and Col- 
quhorm, recently visited Fiji, Avhere they had an opportunity 
of Avitnessing the now rare fire ceremony of the natives. It 
is so' rare that the poAAnr is now confined to a single family 
living on an islet twentj’’ miles from the Fijian metropolis, 
Suva. 

“"‘These people are able to walk, nude and with -bare feet, 
across the A\ffiite-hot stony pavement of a huge oven. An 
attempt was xnade on this occasion to register the beat, but 
when the thermometer had been placed for a few seconds 
about five feet from thq OA^en,' it had to be withdraAvn, as the 
solder of the covering began to melt. The thermometer then 
registered 282 degrees, and Dr. Hocken estimated that the 
range was over 400 degrees. 

“The fire-walkers then approached, seven in number, and 
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in single file Tralked leisnre]}' across and around the oven. 
Heaps of hibiscns leaves vere tlirowu into the oven, causing 
clouds of steam, and upon tlie leaves and ^villiin the steam 
the natives sat or stood. The men vcrc carelfilly examined 
hj^ the 'doctors both before and after the cercraoiiy. The 
soles of their feet were not thick or leatheiy, and wore not in 
the least blistered. The men showed no symp Loins of distress, 
and their pulse was unafteeted, 

""Preliminary tests failed to show that there had been 
any special preparation. Both doctors, while denying that 
there was anything' miraculous about the experiment, ex- 
pressed themselves as -nnable to give any scientific explana- 
tion.” 

The next mention of this subject is found in Freedom 
of January 25th; here a ceremony similar to those already 
described is given. It occurred in India, land of man}'’ mys- 
teries. It is copied from The Lahore Civil and Military 
Gazette: 

""It was during the recent convention of the Theosophical 
Society that a good many of us who are interested in the life 
of India below the surface, being present, some Hindu friends 
arranged with a certain sect of Shivaite Hindus, who claim 
the power of rendering fire harmless, to give an exhibition of 
their powers. Accordingly a trench was dug in the grounds 
of the Tagore Yilla, about fifteen feet long by four wide, and 
this' was filled with logs of wood, which were left to blaze all 
clay. In the evening the trench was filled by a thick layer of 
gloving coals, giving off a tremendous heat. At seven p. m. 
we repaired to the scene of action. Our party consisted of Mrs 
Besant, Countess "Wachtmeister, Dr. Eichardson, late profes- 
sor of chemistry at Hniversity College, Bristol ; Dr. Pascal, a 
Prench doctor of medicine ; Mr. Bertram Keightley, barris- 
ter-at-law; Miss Lillian Edgar, M. A.; Col. Olcott, and 
others. Chairs were arranged for us on a kind of dias formed 
of the earth throvm out of the trench, and about eight feet 
from it. This was the nearest point to the big fire at which one 
could bear the scorching heat. At our back, and surrounding 
the trench, was a dense but orderly crowd of hundreds of 
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Hinclus. All awaited witK eager expectation. At last a hnbbnb 
approaching from the gates of the- villa announced the arri- 
val oi! the procession. 

^^It consisted of a chief pihest, who presided, carrying a 
sword ; two others who were going to pass through the flames, 
and an image in a glass canopy borne along by others. . The 
leader intimated that his two colleagues would pass through 
the fiery furnace, and afterward anybody who liked of the 
male persuasion might follow them through unharmed, hut 
no women were permitted to go through. Then ensued a 
most extraordinary, and in some respects painful, spectacle. 
It is a doctrine of Hinduism that all the functions of nature, 
fire, rain, etc.; are presided over by nature spirits. This par- 
ticular sect of Hindus claims to have preserved the secret of 
being able to control the fire spirits, so that for the time they 
are unable to burn. Whatever may be the explanation, these 
are the facts. 

^^Certain mystic ceremonies having been performed, and 
cocoanuts having been tossed into the 'flames, the two junior 
priests apparent!}' became possessed. With frantic shrieks 
and cries, they passed twice around the blazing trench, -pre- 
ceded hy the chief priest with his sword, and followed by the 
brilliantly illuminated canopy. Then, still in a frenzy painful 
to hehold, they plunged up to their ankles in the scorching 
furnace, and passed backward and forward several times, the 
red-hot .coals and sparks scattering about their feet. The 
crowd followed in their wake, first one or two individuals, 
until the others, gaining confidence and cauglit hy enthusi- 
asm, rushed through in hundreds, even little children of four 
and five years old running up and do-\vn the trench over the 
burning coals exactly as if it had been a soft carpet. All were 
unhurt. Among those who ventured was a brother of one of 
our party. This gentleman walked through the trench twice 
very slowly, and described the sensation afterward as having 
been like walking over hot sand. 

“A skeptic among us having propounded the theory that 
the feet of natives were covered hy an integument so dense 
that it was proof even against live coals. Dr. Pascal carefully 
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examined the feet o£ this Avitnes- iiinnodiatcly after his per- 
formance, and found the skin of ili.. s^-'Ies AA’as oC Ihe normal 
thickness of European feet, and tliai tlioy Avero untouched by 
the fire. I saAA* one man deli!)era(e]y pause in tlie middle of 
the trench to pick up a handlul ol ihe Ihniiinu cinbcrs, AA'hich 
he then carried through to iho side. A linen tuihan Avhich 
fell from someone's head lav on the coals Avillmm io-uitinu. as 
did the cocoanuts. The priests remained on the scene for 
about tAventy minutes, during Avhich time the tAvo apparently 
possessed men vrcrc held by others. xVfler tliey left, the 
croAA'd AA'as adAused to cease experimenting Avitb the tiro, and 
no more passed oA^er. At tins stoge Dr. Eichardson and myself 
left our seats and attempted to approach to the brink of the 
fiery gulf, but the heat Avas so great that Ave had to turn 
back.” 

The next time this subject appears in Freedom, is the 
issue of October 4, 1899. It is headed; 

WALKING THROUGH FIRE. 

“1 am printing this Aveek another account of the perform- 
ance above named. It Avas sen! me from Fiji, and Avas pub- 
lished in the Fiji Times, July 22, 1899, and sent me by a 
friend and student of mine Avho lives there. 

^‘This friend promised me that she avouIcI go to the next 
of the fire-AA"alking performances that occurred on the island, 
and she did so. She Avent to it and saAv it for herself, and I 
am giving her letter in this issue of Freedom AAuthout the al- 
teration of a AAmrd. 

^^Question:_If jDeople can Avalk through fire AA'ithout being 
injured, AA'hat can the}'' not do? Is there any greater proof 
than this that mind is all, and that our beliefs determine our 
conditions ? I noAv give the letter : 

^My Dear Mrs. ^Yilmans: — The much talked-and-AA''ritten- 
about fire-AA^alking ceremony AA^as held at Beqa on the 25th of 
Jul}’-, and according to my promise to you I Avent Avith the ex- 
cursionists to see if it were a feat as wonderful as it is re- 
ported to be. 
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‘We left Suva in the steamer Upohi, one thousand tons, 
at nine a m , and reached the roclcj’^ and hilly isle of Beqa, at 
about tweh e noon It "vras not a favorable day, as rain ws 
falhng all the time We hati to anchor some considerable dis- 
tance fiom the shore, and take to the boats Still later \re had 
to lesign ouiselves to the aims (or back) of the natives, uho 
did not fail to Sihin yaiama (a shilling, lady,) or Sihm iuiaga 
(a shilling, sir,) as the case imght be Piesentl}*^ we came to 
moie shallou water, here the natives promptly set us down, 
and we plodded along the mud-flats for some distance, alike 
wet under foot and over head On, over rough, loose stones, 
then tlirough a bit of scrubb/ land, and a native village, 
oi koio, and amidst suiroundmg cocoanut palms, we came to 
the lovo, or oven 

“ ‘flhis was a hole in the ground probably eighteen feet in 
diameter, filled uitli burning logs and stones You could not 
possibh ha^ e better illu'strations than those given in F) eedom 
on ?3Td of November, 1898 

“ ‘flhere is no possibility of doubting the genuineness of 
the fires which were still glowmg red amongst the stones as 
wo Clouded round the lovo^ immense logs were still burmn» 
on top, and, indeed, imdemeath, and were dragged out with 
great dlfficult 3 ^ 

“ ‘The stones were at white heat, but it took fully half an 
hour to le^ el them down for walk ng on I had been told 
that the natnes mereW walked huiiiedly through the lovo 
once But they went round quite leisure^, and piOsently 
vdien one sat dow i it gave me quite a shoclv, for I thought he 
had fallen He then began to strew green leaves over the 
stones, and about a dozen of the men sat down with him 
There is no need to question what they do to tl eir feet , they 
I'ould need to prepare their whole bodies, as they kneel and 
sit amongst the stones 

“(Signed ) ME Bishop 

"Nansoi i, F%ji 

In Fi eedom of November 1, 1899, I find the follow ng 
account of this wonderful performance, copied from the 
Springfield (Mass ) Bepubhean It is entitled: 






CHAPTBE XXIX. 


THOUGHT AS A TOECE HAS SCAKCELY BBEH TESTED : IT IS ONLY 
NGW BEGIHNIHG TO EE BELIEVED IN: ITS BOWER IS 
SOMETHING NOT DREAMED OE AT THIS TIME. 

I have spoken of the connection between the brain and 
the body by means of the nerves. When the brain comes to 
the conclusion that such and such things are possible, such 
us waUdng through fire unharmed, the nerves carry this con- 
clusion to every part of the body, and the body being negative 
to the brain (less intelligent) accepts it as true. And it is 
true. It is true because the brain creates. Every statement of 
the brain is a creation. In the realm of mind, and there is no 
other realm, for all is mind, it is a perfectly reasonable con- 
clusion that the statements of the brain create, and that noth- 
ing can successfully stand against them. 

Man has thought himself up from the primordial life 
cell ; that cell that is a seed germ ; the first faint expression 
of the Principle of Attraction. 

He has come up from his earliest beginning all the way 
by* thought. In every upward step in evolution he has known 
more than he previously Icnew. He has had a larger range of 
experiences, all of which are recorded in his brain and im- 
pressed upon his body by the brain s messengers, the nerves. 
His body has refined and strengthened continually because 
he kept gaining more knowledge, which to the mental crea- 
ture is power. 

Knowledge gives the only power there is. I think every- 
one will admit this. Then, if man is all mind or intelligence 
or brain — stuff that thinks — it must be that with every bit 
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of tlie temple apartments opening ont of the chancel. Here 
refreshments n'cre provided for guests — oranges^ tea — and 
for courtesy, not for payjnent. Later, in response to thanks, 
the high priest j^resented his card to one of the visitors. 

^Lis the priests filed^ont of the temple, we took onr places 
on the veranda, a proceeding less easy than it sounds, as we 
had to find ourselves places on the alreadj’- croAvded floor, and 
sit or kneel in them as gracefully as might be. The bed of 
charcoal Avas already lighted AAdien Ave arrived, and AAms noAV 
full}^ on fire. It Avas, Ave agreed, some sixteen feet long, four 
feet Avide, and perhaiis a foot deep. It Ai'as in a space fenced 
oil from the courtyard, and on the side opposite us the crowd 
of men, Avomen and children pressed against the barrier. The 
fire Avas at present covered Aidth ashes, hut soon attendants 
entered the open space, and Aidth long-handled fans hlcAv aAA'ay 
the gTa}" covering and fanned the charcoal until it was a mass 
of blazing, gloAiing enihcrs. Little flames sprang up over it 
in all directions, and one ladj’ among us put up her umbrella 
to protect herself from the heat. Another of the party began 
to feel the headache Aidiich the charcoal alAva5'’s caused her. 
There Avas no doubt in anyone's mind that the fire was hot — 
blazing, burning hot, and something like sixteen feet of it, 
too. ‘0, les mallieiiveiix, les maJlieiireux P exclaimed an ex- 
cited French Avoman, as she fancied Avalking over those em- 
bers. 

‘^TVhen all the ashes was fanned aAvay and the fire had 
been beaten to a fierce gloAv with long poles, white-robed 
priests ent*n’ed, one of AA'hom, taking salt from a suppl}’’ 
placed near us, attended the high priest as he went to each 
of the four corners of the pile. At each he clapped his hands, 
clasped them and raised them high as if in supplication, bent 
his head in prayer, and ended by strcAving a handful of salt 
about him. It Avas the motion of a man sowing seed, and but 
fcAv grains can have fallen in any one spot. At the middle 
of each side and end this AA’^as repeated. It was now growing 
dark and the blazing embers threw a. glow over the white 
dress of the priests. The high priest was a striking man. His 
motions Avere quick, decisive, intelligent, as he rapidly passed 
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from one place t,o tnioilior. 
vro vere so close. 

'•'rLe dai'kuess leoi cvlCr' od’ectirenoss to the next cere- 
n'ony. Each corner and side v/a- i ow purified again, for pnri- 
ru.at!-''U ir uic-ani ibis time. Tlv- ati-'iiclauts struck a flint as 
the priest prayed, the sparks tiynig oil’ in thin, yellow lights 
against the rich, gdowing, rod mass of charcoal and the darker 
crowd of hgnros iie^yond. 

■"'A drizzling rain was falling, but it affected the fire lit- 
f]e. Ji was now beaten with poles until it glowed again as. 
die liigh priest ended liis invocations. And before I nnder- 
dood what he was doing, a little scream from onr French lady 
-larlled me into realizing that, making uo break or parse, 
with one of his swift motions he had stepped out and along 
the fire path. The glow of colors from below on his white 
dress and dark skin was worthy of llombrandt. He trod on 
the ' fire firmly but quickly, and the otlu r priest followed. 
The high priest walked nine times. lie sid each foot dovm 
fit ml}’ and only once appeared to feel the smallest discomfort: 
ihnn he stepped somewhat to one side. In’ mistake, it seemed, 
and visibly winced, carrying it off by a series of affected step'', 
high in the air, as if it were all in hi.s part. After the priest 
came the crowd — women carrying children, a man with a sick 
person on his hack, hoys of all ages. Each stepped over a wet 
mat, through a small pile of salt, on to the fire. The salt was 
ordinary coarse salt (we had it analyzed). At least six steps 
’'•ore necessary to cross the fire: some walkers took more; 
noaily all were fairly deliberate. One or two, I fancied, 
felt the heat nncomfortably, if not painfully, for on coming 
nff Lhc fire they wriggled their feet about in the pile of salt at 
the farther end, as if it cooled them. 

'^Hlost of them disregarded it alt'.gether, often stepping 
across it without touching it. One child was afraid to wall: 
and threw up its arms before its face, as it stood by the fire, 
as if to ward off the heat; it was finally persuaded to venture, 
and, stepping bravely on to the coals, apparently felt no dis- 
comfort. As pain would be a confession of impurity, of 
course there is a premium upon concealing it. But there was 
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no concealment in the old woman avIio tucked up her kimono 
and trudged along the fire as prosaicall}* as if she were going 
to market, planting one sturdy foot after another in the red 
charcoal. 

'^‘^We left them still walking, men, women and children, 
as the}’’ chanced to leave the crowd, the high priest stepping 
forward now and again and tramping across with his spirited, 
quick, audacious tread, as if he defied the fire to harm him. 
We left them walking and set out to ride miles and miles 
to Szabu, an hour awajq in kurumas. The stars were out after 
the rain and the city was very still. Behind the shogis we 
could see the lights of the lamjis and the shadows of those 
wiLhin, but the streets were empty and dark. Now and then 
a guruma, gay with paper lanterns, passed, but few walked. 
It was a long, tedious ride, but the pleasant cosmopolitan 
high tea which awaited repaid us for all. At one hospitable 
table English, American, French, Swiss and Scotch guests 
sat down together, equall}' tired, equally hungry and equally 
grateful to their hostess for her bountiful supplies. -We 
reached Yokohama at midnight; we had set out before nine 
that morning, but we had seen the new blossoms and a mira- 
cle, One day was not too long.” 

I have introduced the foregoing accounts of walking 
through fire, because fire is considered the most deadly foe to 
human life that is. These facts prove that any certain beliefs 
that destroy for a time man’s fear of fire give him mastery 
over it, and are incontrovertible evidence of man’s power to 
conquer death here in the world, and at the present time. 
I now pass on to stiU farther establish the truth of this as- 
sertion. 
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happy when I got to he a woman ; hut when I grew to that 
estate I found more bonds still. And it is a fact that my bonds 
increased constantly with the years until I came into the free- 
dom of that greatest of all truths, namely, all is mind; and 
that, therefore, progression is a mental movement; and the 
liberation from bonds is the liberation from ignorance; In 
consequence of which all one has to do — in order to achieve 
freedom — ^is to emancipate himself from the deeply seated 
race beliefs that hold the world in chains, and to use his in- 
tellect in prospecting for new truth. 

To answer for one’s self — ^independently of the opinions 
of others — the questions that arise in one’s mind, is the path 
by which all freedom is attained. 

And freedom means nothing less than life; life in the 
fullest and completest sense ; life in absolute exemption from 
every shade of fear and anxiety. 

To be afraid of auj'^thing, to dread any event the future 
may hold for you, is to be enslaved ; is to be held in bonds that 
gall ; is to be unhappy and wretched and sick. To be afraid 
of anything or to dread anything argues ignorance on our 
part ; for ignorance is the inather of fear, and fear is the one 
tyrant ; the one and only enslaver of men. 

And yet men will not seek answers to their own ques- 
tions; thej’^ will not gratify the bristling curiosity of tlielr 
ever searching minds. They content themselves with shirking 
these questions, or answering them b}’’ platitudes handed 
down through a hundred generations of unthought. We 
consider it cruel to stifle the breath of a young creature at 
its birth ; it seems an awful thing to cut off life in its budding 
source; but we do not dream how cruel it is to cut off the 
tendrils of the growing mind as they reach forward in the 
spirit of longing inquiry. 

And yet this is murder no less than in the former case ; 
and it may be murder in a mueli higher degree ; murder that 
is more far-reaching imits stultifying effects upon the grovdh 
of the people. 

I begin to regard a mental question as a sacred thing; 
a thing that must not be ignored ; a thing that must be cher- 
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of added Iciiowlcdgc ho become? a greater creature. It i? bi:- 
cau?e man is a mental creature ihat his growth proceed? b}' 
the acquisition of knoudedge. A man made of dead matter, 
such as God is said to have nrnde, could only have increased 
in streuirth and size bv the addition of more dead matter. But 
the mental man, every atom of whom is a spark of pure intel- 
ligence, susceptilile to infinite development through his con- 
stantly growing experiences, is a different crcalurc. He is 
alive all over. Ho created himself through his power to 
think; ho did this on the unconscious plane ivliere he was 
always thinking, though without observing the trend or char- 
acter of his thought, until he has brought himself up from 
the first life cell to his present state of development. Think 
of what this means. If man has reached his present 
state of development l<y thought, and if every atom of his 
body is involved in his power to think, thus proving that ho 
is a purely mental creature, then it shows forth clearly that 
he is in his own hands. He was not made ; he unfolded out 
of himself by the power of thought inherent in him and in 
all things. Ho has now reached a certain stage in his un- 
foldmcnt, and has stopped because his thought tells liim that 
men die at “three-score years and ten,’' or thercbibouts. Man 
believes he must die because all his predecessors — so far as 
ho knows — have died. He does not consider the fact? in the 
case, and cannot consider them so long as he is ignorant of 
them. 

He doc^ not know that, being a purely mental creature, 
he ha? built himself up from hi? far-away beginning bv a 
mental process, namely, the acquisition of more and more 
Imowlcduo contimiallv. If he really knew this, he would see 
that he had always been in hi? own hands, even when he was 
in much lower grade- of belief tban at present — grades of 
belief that showed him fortli in vegetable and animal forms. 
And if he ha? been in In? own hands in these extremely low 
conditions, and even then had the .':clf-buihling power that 
pushed forth to constant unfoldment, what has deprived him 
of the power? 

Surely, nothing has deprived him of it. It is as strong 



in liini non" a? it over he.rf been : iho only trouble is that he has 
no! IvTiOV'n it. 

The , -010000 of mind nnfokInn>:il, tlio beginning of which 
tl'.is b('M/k is endeavoring to niak'j dear, will show him how 
to use this power in liis farther conquests tlirough life. This 
book is written with no orlicr purpose than to show thinkers 
tlio possilhlity of conquering death. Life is now much more 
precious than it has ever been, much more enjoyable, much 
alive. Every year discloses more and more of the vital 
principle. \Ye traveled by stage coach once; now by steam 
; presently we will go through the air, and even then we 
will be dissatisfied and will keep on exploring the elements 
for other means of jjropulsion for our inventions. For we 
SiO]^ absolutely novahere; there is no stop to ns. The idea that 
we must die and leave the world undeveloped, when we want ' 
to bo here and have a hand in its clevolopmont, is absnrd. 
"Wf’ are not dead enough at this time to accept such a possi- 
biht}’. 

We are in an age of the aggregation of enormous foi’- 
times; and even after surrounding ourselves with all the Inx- 
arios the genius of man can suggest, there are millions of 
m.oncy left over uninvested. And in what shall this money 
bo invested? In something that will add to onr happiness. 

Yes, blit we die; and so far as we know, the thing ends 
lliore. At all events, whether it ends there or not, the strand 
■•L (uu' etlorts is broken; and this is not what we desire. AVo 
i-ar, scarcely find a man or woman so old and decrepit that be 
or she does not still cling to life. Pain, disease, poverty are all 
aeceplable before death, even with the glittering chance 
<.■]' the Christian’s heaven on the other side. 

AA’hat in the name of all that is true does this mean? 

It means that the world is here for men to live in. The 
idea that it is not worth trying to do anything with is pass- 
ing away. Look at the inventions that have been constructed 
out of its resources; and here are men,, physical scientists, 
who tell ns that we have scarcely readied the outward verge 
of these resources ; and again there are those who tell ns thei" 
are endless. 
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Thought as a force has scarcely been tested at all. It is 
only now beginning to be believed in ; its power is something 
not dreamed of at this time. 

One thing certain — ^it is thought expressed in and 
through the bodjg b}’' means of the nerves leading from the 
brain, that has lifted life from its lowest to its present high 
plane. Such a force as this need not, and will not, stop 
where it is. 

Thought is not onl}’’ the greatest of all forces, but is 
Avhat no other force is; it is an intelligent force. It is not 
propelling an engine on a track; it is doing work that is a 
thousand times greater; it is bringing forth the Law of 
Attraction into externals, and thereby increasing life and 
decreasing death. 

I have observed for a long time that as I acquired moro 
Ivnowledge of the latent resources of nature, or as I let my 
imagination dwell on them, so that wonderful possibilities 
not yet actualized appeared within the range of my intellec- 
tual vision, my bodj’’ would grow stronger. I would seem to 
go up a step higher in mj'’ power over the negatives of life, 
so that m}^ treatment of the patients who applied to me for 
cure was more effective, and cured more rapidlj’’. kfy power to 
speak the word for the greatness, the und 3 dng potenc}'' of life, 
was stronger. 

And what assurance of endless development toward hap- 
piness and freedom from the thousand disagreeables of life 
this gradual growth of power indicates! How can an3’-one 
be timid or fearful, or apprehensive of fate or luck or cir- 
cumstance, who feels within himself that tliis strange power 
of overcoming obstacles is increasing constantly? I tell 
you this is mastery; and its meaning is endless conquest. It 
ineans freedom. And oh, what a meaning this is ! I think that 
the single Avord “freedom’’ embraces every hope and aspira- 
tion the human heart can feel. 

When I was a child I heard grown-up people talk of the 
happiness of childliood; but I Iniew that I was not happy. 
I could not do as I pleased; I Avas not free; the control of 
my parents galled me constantly. I thought I should be 



tion of Ms mentality which he is now expressing in every-day 
use. What does it mean? Is there anything that means noth- 
ing? Only the nnperceiving dullard will say so. To me the 
imagination is the forerunner of higher development than 
any°person has yet believed in. It has been said that the 
imagination is full of idle wishes. Ah ! but wishes are not idle. 
They are promoters to investigation^ and stimula^'ts to action 

in rme.xplored realms of thought. 

Long ago I knew that every wish is the sure pro^diecy of 
its oAvn fulfillment, provided the intelligence will hold faith- 
fully to a belief in it. Everything the heart desires will come, 
if one is only.true'to it long enough. What does this prove? 

Simply that man is his own creator, as I have already 
stated so many times, and that the method of his creation is 
to trust his desires long enough for them to become fixed in 
organic form. 

The imagination is the intrepid advance courier of in- 
dividual progress j it is that stirring in the bulb which heralds 
the coming of the lily. But it will die, and its hopes will die, 
unless the practical eveiy-day intellect now in use recognizes 
it at something near its worth. And as long as its neglect con- 
tinues, the human lil}'^ will not advance beyond the bulb 
which is its present condition — and man will perish in the 
beginnings of Ms existence, and will not reach the blossoming 
of his glorious promise. 



islied, held fast and never lost sight of until the answer to. it 
conies. Hoiv often have I said that the question and ansiver 
were only the two poles of the same thing! The question 
is simply the forerunner of the answer, and the growing 
mind that projects the question holds in latency the power 
that answers it. 

These mental questionings are sign manuals of growth. 
They are to be held quietly in the thought until the thought 
answers them. Do not refer them to your preacher or your 
doctor, and do not hunt their solution in books, but simply 
wait in faith, knowing that the answer will soon be born out 
of 3''our own organi.2ation. The answers to your mental 
questionings that you get from other people are not 3''our an- 
swers. They may be correct, but the}'’ are not }'ours; 3'our 
answers, when evolved out of inurself, will become a part of 
your bod}' ; they ’will actually talce the form of flesh and blood 
and be a portion of your visible existence. 

I would not aive a cent for anv truth that does not build 
my body into greater strength, harmony, beauty, endurance 
and power. I use the thoughts of other people and their wrk- 
ings as stimulants only to the questioning capacity of my own 
mind. 

Every day T want my mind to suggest more questions. 
Yery few things pass unnoticed by the mind that is put in 
train for true growth; every little thing and every trifling 
event have their hidden cause which the growing mind ques- 
tions, and whose answers add to its calibre. For a man is a 
purely mental creature, and he grows by stimulating his in- 
tellect to ask questions, which his intellect also answers. 

It does me very little good to read a book that is in con- 
sonance Muth my o’V'n opinions ; but a book that disagrees ■«dth 
me in many particulars is a source of interest and growth to 
me. There is greater stimulus to the mind in a line of ar- 
gument that carries you out of your own peculiar beliefs and 
methods than in one that agrees with you. Only observe 
closely what you read, and what you hear and see, and your 
mind will And food in everything. 

I And a great amormt of mental apathy among the peo- 



1 »rj. Tins roijcljtinii }< out of it by fill niGO-ns. Ono 

] <1*1 Lrotter conlro liLs or_i tlie veriest trifles than to 

• ( C liini Ills ill! ores i in all iniiL'^'s is vn ilic ’wane. The 
.‘.•.li-e this nicjilal apathy is apparent enough. It is the 
rosuit of ages si>ent in Larming out oiir thinking. We 
na}^ iho p^’caclK-r? and lawyers and doctors lo think for its. 

pyeii nav enrdeners and artists to lind out for its what is 
honnliful and Avhat is not. And see iitterl}' dependent Ave 
.ire cnon ihe opinions of others for ever}^ conceAable thing; 
'.vf .jon.snlt the fashion magazines AA'hen aa^g haA^e a dress to 
fiiakc, and A're ohseiTC c-losely just Iioaa" the trimming on hats 
v,-'jrn AAdien AA^e contemplate the purchase of a iieAV one. ^'e 
s'.arcel}’ knoAv hoA^'’ to express an idea on a neu' book nntil aa'c 
I nive read AA’hat the critics say of it. 

\ye AAnll not do our oaa'u thinking, and aa'c do not dream 
of Avhat AA'e miss by this neglect. To think Is to live. Thought 
is life and builds itself in the body as a constantly increasing 
A'ital poAver. It is the jx'wer avIiosc increase is pledged to ban- 
is]i disease, poA^rty, old age and death. 

It is necessary that Ave should form the habit of think- 
ing. It is essential to our healthy and prolonged existence 
that AA'e should do it. Go to Avork and learn Iioaa^ to think; 
lake some subject and examine it mentall}^ on all sides, and 
form conclusions of your OAAm about it. This Avill he tlie 
beginning of the groAA’th of your reasoning poAAxrs, and if 
yc'ii keep it up for even a month yon null bo stronger — ^not 
only mentally, but physically. Do you knov" AAdiy? It is he- 
cense body and mind are one, and you cannot strengthen one 
vithout strengthening the other. And there is nothing hut 
yoi-r lack of faith to prevent this stl-engthening from going 
on nntil disease and old age and death are beneath your feet. 

Studying man from the standpoint of evolution, Ave 
cannot find a stopping place for him. He is made of mental 
slnff, and he generates more and finer mental stuif; namely, 
thought. And Avith this thought — self-evolved — he can do 
anything he AAmnts to do. 

What is to prove at him from going on in self -creation 
until lie becomes absolute master of Ms body' and his sur- 
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roundings? iN’othing bnt liis inherited belief in his o'^rn limi- 
tation; a belief n'hieh he holds in common AA'ith the rest of 
the race in its present plane of development. As he created 
himself, there is no one ndio can limit his further creation 
except himself. He can do it his ignorance of the mighty 
fact that he is a seed germ of unending grou'th. Because men 
are dead intellectual!}'' to this great truth is the reason their 
bodies die. Moreover, in proportion as the race is dead’ to 
this truth, just in that proportion does it sIioav forth disease 
and old age. 

Being haunted by these thoughts for many years, and 
feeling great discontent Avith even the ultimate of race prog- 
ress as expressed in our institutions and society generally, I 
conceived the idea that there Avas something better in life 
than anyone had ever found. I had long believed that hap- 
piness Avas not only a legitimate pursuit, but by far the high- 
est pursuit of a human being; and lAiy thoughts of happiness 
did not point to a heaven after this life AA'as spent, but to 
happiness here on earth, and novr. 

Having made man the great study of my life, I had come 
to belieA'e in him. He assumed Aust proportions in my sight. 
I looked at him from every point of vieAA' and felt that the 
noblest part of him, and by far the largest part, had been en- 
tirely overlooked in his estimate of himself. That part aaus his 
imagination. 

And AA'hat is the imagination? It is a portion of man’s 
mentality so full of viAud and glorioAis prospects of AA’hat 
might be, that his ordinary brain cannot credit it. It ‘is that 
region of the mind vdheh hoids in latency the poAver of his 
redemption from eA'ery bond that clogs his footsteps at this 
time. It holds the promise of his release from disease, old 
age and death. It giAns him the assurance of his poAver to live 
here as long as he wishes — ^not in age and deci’epitude, bat 
in constantly replenished youth, vigor and beauty, and to 
build the earth into a paradise fit for the gods, such as he 
Avill become simply through a knowledge of his oaaui limitless 
cajiacity, and the self-trust which dcA-elops it. 

The imagination is as much a part of man as that por- 
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quieted doAvu. 'mat manner of man is this/’ asked one, 
“that even the winds and waves obej'' him?” This question 
was asked nearly two thousand years ago, and I now answer it 
for the first time. Jesus exercised his own mastery ; and this 
is all that is necessarj"^ in order to check the storms or quell 
the waves ; to stop the African simoon and to for- 
hid the approach of wild animals. It is all that is necessary 
for man’s perfect protection. 

Organization confers power. Even the lower forms ot 
organized hfe possess wonderful power in warding off dan- 
ger, though unconsciously to themselves. The mere fact of 
organization puts a certain compulsion on the unorganized 
elements. Organization, no matter how unconscious it may 
he, is a form of protest against dissolution; and thi^ protest 
is its protection to the extent of its knowledge of its own 
power. 

Ho form of protest against dissolution, however, is per- 
fect, except that which emanates from an organization that 
has come into a highly conscious perception of its own rights 
and its own power. This high form of organization is then 
proof against every negative form of organization and against 
the unorganized elements. 

It is plain to he seen how, as we grow more and more 
into a Imowledge of our own power, we become more and 
more free from fear. Just as soon as we see that life and 
(he universe are not our foes, hut that all things are awaiting 
the development of our intelligence in order to serve us, we 
are lifted out of fear. 

From my o'\m experience I Imow that it is not possible 
to come into this position Ruddenl3^ For jnars I seemed 
to he held just in the turn of the tide, where the old thought 
was swerving round into the new. It was all I could do to hold 
my own against the downward current of the world’s long- 
established opinions. I seemed to gain nothing and to lose 
nothing; or, more truly, there were times when I appeared 
to gain rapidty, and then I would lose it all and find myself 
in the same old tracks. Another strenuous effort to hold my 
own would keep me from drifting quite awa}' from my 
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CHAPTEE XXX, 

THE POWER OE THOUGHT IH THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE WILL. 

The main point in these writings is this : we are not pen- 
sioners on any power ontside of ourselves. 

If we fail to get this fact well fixed in qnr minds, we. 
cannot become established in the positive pole of onr being, 
where the negative conditions of weakness, deformity and 
disease fall away from us. 

Consider, then, that we are not beggars dependent on the 
mercy of a personal God. We are free-born citizens of the uni- 
verse at large. We have actuall}’’ builded ourselves step by 
step, first in the thought and then in the body, through our 
own individual conquests over ignorance; and we are in the 
world to-daj’’ as masters and heroes, and not as slaves and 
underlings. 

To remember this fact and to hold it always in view is 
so important as to put its compulsion on all negative forces 
and make them our borvants. 

And what are the negative forces? The reader must ex- 
cuse repetition. I am writing a philosoph}’’, and not a novel, 
and it takes “line upon line and precept upon precept” to get 
a clear comprehension of it In answer to the question, what 
are the negative forces? I say that all unorganized substance 
is negative to organized substance. All lower forms of organi- 
zation are negative to man, tlie highest form. Lightning, 
clouds and the elements generally are what I call unorgan- 
ized forces. The animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms 
are organized substance, but their organization is vastly in- 
ferior to that of man, and he is, therefore, master of them 
all. 

“Peace, be still,” said Jesus to the storm, and everything 
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lief that you will surely cease to accept as soou as you know 
the truth. “The truth shall make you free/^ 

“But/' you answer, “the truth is here; the intelligences 
of man)’’ people have accepted it just as you state it; and yet 
their bodies sho^ forth very slight results. How is this?^^ 

• This is a question that I am glad to answer. 

Why are our bodies not showing forth, the truth, now 
that our intelligences have accepted it? 

We are just emerging from a world of unconscious 
thought. The thoughts of, or the beliefs in, sin, sickness and 
death, into vdiich we were born, form the thick, heavy, 
miasmatic mental atmosphere that everyone of us breathes. 
It is dense as any fog, and no living will can beat it back en- 
tirely and at once. I can seem to clear the space about me 
for a time, and then the heavy vapors of a world's ignorant 
beliefs close in on me again, and paralyze my efforts. Then L 
rest a day or two, realizing fully each hour that “they also 
serve who only stand and wait/' for in these spells of rest I 
hold fast to my faith that I shall overcome; and when the 
time for action arrives I am stronger than I was before. 

“And what is the time of action? And what kind of 
action do you mean ?" 

I mean mental action; times when I turn my whole or- 
ganization away from the old world beliefs in sin, siclaiess 
and death, and hold myself closed against these beliefs with 
a mental force not to be described. In this way I isolate my 
entire organism from its surroundings, and my ovm new and 
revised thought has a chance to work out the redemption of 
my body. And in each of these efforts of isolation I gain a 
little. But the holding is hard work, and the least relaxation 
gives admission to the old deadly beliefs, and I find myself 
slipping backward again; backward to a place where I must 
take another rest, but always holding firmly to my faith in 
myself, and in the truth as I see it, and in the firm conviction 
of ultimate victory. 

The average tendency of the world is to grow in the right 
direction; that is, in the direction of external manifestation. 
It is now, and always has been, tending more and more to 
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stronghold, which was always self; and standing on self I 
would breast the waves once more for the sake of truth and 
manhood. Latterl }'- 1 can see that I am gaining. But the effort 
is still enormous. 

The effort is not that of bull-dog determination; such 
an attitude becomes unbearabty tiresome in time; but it is 
an intellectual one ; it is the unflagging endeavor to recognize ■ 
■'.hat the iDull-dog determination is within j'-ou ever}'- moment 
whether you hear a bark or not. You need to keep constantly 
in view the knowledge that your will is equal to any emer- 
gene}^ whether great or small. 

And yet you need to avoid that irrational muscular ten- 
sion which is the manifestation of the animal, and stand in 
the resposeful attitude of self-conscious mastery. 

A person can lose sight of his will power entirely by 
habits of postponement. Do not postpone any necessity for 
action, nor defer doing what you really wish to do. The habit 
of tying up 5^our will is like tying up an arm or leg; you 
lose the use of it in time ; and note this ; the great necessity 
for death in the world is to remove paralyzed wills — ^inactive' 
and inoperative wills — crippled and weak-kneed wills. Death 
has small power over vital wills; and when the vital will 
comes into consciousness of its own strength, death cannot 
touch it at all. 

Every form of disease 3''ou may have is simpty a nega- 
tion of your will, or a non-comprehension on the part of your 
intelligence of the strength of Awir will. 

^^But who is it that negatives my will ?” j^ou ask. 

You, 3'-ourself. Your will exists in untold power. It can- 
not possibly be diseased or maimed or crippled in any way; 
it cannot be deaf or blind or weak. It would not be 3'^our will 
if it were any of these ; it would be your ‘’“'won’t” or your ‘Tan- 
not,” or something other than your will, and something not 
belonging to you. But your intelligence does not recognize 
this fact, and, therefore, ever3''thing in the shape of wealvness 
or disease is the non-recognition of the truth concerning your 
will. 

You see from this that disease is unreal. It is a false be- 
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that unfailing source, the vital principle itself — ^tlie steam 
power in ever3^ motion ever made, whether great or small — and 
see how fast the strength will come. 

Perha2:)s you hesitate over some business undertaking, 
the success of which rests with you, and with no one else. 
Look to 3’our intelligent Vvdll for moral support. Trust it as 
the saint trusts his oracle. Do not cloud it by doubt, and it will 
lift you over every difEcult3^ and cro^vn you with victor3^ ITote 
this — that I use the words ^^intelligent will.'^^ I make a distinc- 
tion between intelligent will and the brute will, though they 
are both one in different states of development. The brute 
will and the intellectual will are the same thing, only that the 
intellectual will has been lifted to a higher plane through the 
development of the reasoning powers. Man has been invincible 
through the strength of the will on all the lower planes of ex- 
istence. The will he exercised was the will of the brute. Man 
may become absolutely invincible by the cultivation of the in- 
tellectual will, and ma3'' wield an infinite^ greater power 
than he ever before wielded. Disease, old age and death are 
but intellectual negations, or denials, of the strength and per- 
fectness of the will. The will is the moving power of the man. 
It is a man^s very self. It is great and strong in proportion as 
the strength and power are recognized and confided in. 

The will should be the executor of the intellect and our 
bodies the executors of our wills. It is said that man is dual. 
Ver3’' well ; he is will and intelligence, or love and intelligence. 
These two are one. A knowledge of this fact is the marriage 
everywhere spoken of in the Bible. It is that union which will 
produce the fruit of righteousness (rightness) or holiness 
(wholeness) ; that is, it will make us right, or whole, put us in 
harmonious relations with the principle of being, and so en- 
able us to command it. 

^ The will is the man. 

The will alone has rights. 

Nothing besides the will has any rights whatever. 

The whole aim of life should be to live the will and to 
make the will personal in our bodies. 

Every place in this chapter where the word ^^will” is used 
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tlie externalization of the ■will. xVctive^ outdoor sports are 
becomi]ig more popular' than ever ; woman is being drawn 
from the seclnsion where the ignorance of past ages had 
placed her. to take a share in them. La’wn tennis and that 
glorious invention of modern da5's, the bic5nlej are leading 
forth her beantifnl vitality — ^lier will. 

Dress reform begins to mitigate the rigor of her ntterly 
defenseless costume — ^the costume of the slave; and a few 
more disciples of Delsarte and Jenness MiUer will liberate 
her to such splendid activities as would make the world smile 
derisivelj'’ just to hint at. 

But I shall hint at them^ nevertheless, regretting that it 
is only a hint I can give, since a full revelation is locked up 
from me aud from us all in the unopened storehouse of the 
latent brain. 

But the hint : jes, the hint shall be given. If the ^djum- 
ble-bee” can set the laws of causation at defiance, and lift 
himself through the air on wings that have been incontesta- 
bly jproven to be a laughable failure, then the people are going 
to fly without wings. The will power is all the wings that 
anyone needs. The will power is being developed more and 
more into activities, even without the knowledge of its still 
latent possibilities. When these possibilities become gener- 
ally known, then bolder activities will be projected, and still 
bolder ones, all leading up to a degree of muscular activity 
that will enable one to hold himself in the air and to float in 
it at ease. 

I have spoken of muscular activitv, but muscular activity 
is mental activity, for body is ;nind ; and when it is once per- 
ceived to be a fact that there is no limit to the power of mind, 
the feat of fl.ying will no longer be considered impossible, and 
the one and only impediment to its realization will be re- 
moved. 

Even in this age and generation — material as the)'’ are — 
we do not live by sight. Every particle of life we show forth is 
by faith. With more faith — faith in ourselves, in the God- 
power within us and not without us — we will recognize 
more life in ourselves — a thousand-fold than we now 
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do. And ll’.is ovirn life ^vill 1jc cxpro.'sed in nndreannjd-of ac- 
liviiie.'. Our prrsen! condition, a> C(ni)]nircd wiili what it 
v.'iil he. i> dull and lu-avy a^; that of iho old ^aurian luonsLci’a 
contra'ic'I Aviiii tliu iici IchI, lior'L’.' <>] o>ir lime. hat a lesi^oii 
liierc is in liic I'ueU tiiai oui’ Ihe-iest and nohla'i animals arc 
Icu'iciniaio d(!r'e"iulanl.s of sonic jirprvil'le (■r‘'ature. (hat took 'lo 
ii.-cir j'onn. ]-ier]iann even before the wan-rs separated and dry 
iand apj'eared ! 

if. with our yi’oning recognition of ih.e will power Avithiii 
u.'. v,'e felt ourselves loss inclined to activity, it would, he a 
clear indication that the ivill ivas not lo he exj'rer-.'cd in ac- 
tivities : for the inclination is the host guale v.e ha.vi'. ]fut one 
will find hy examining liimself that with eieiw fre.-h acces- 
sion of v.'iil ])ower (or fre-h recognition of it ) ho i- ju'omjited 
10 .^onie new action. It is the constant ('ITori df du' will lo ex- 
ternalize itself. Bui persons cd' ]('aden Imnporamenl may resist 
tliis effort of the wdl so m’'ch and so continuously as to al- 
most lose sight of it. 1 often feel the jirt'sence of the will mov- 
ing mo to action; but I postpone the action, and thus lose 
sigdit of the ivill that prompted it. 

Does your vdll appear to ho inactive? Tlien you must de- 
velop it ; you must bring it into view by ivalehing for it and 
c-xpeeting it. The will lias been so syslemalically crushed out 
of sight through a mistaken syr-tem of educatron, that it is go- 
ing to lake a good deal of ciTort jo make people see that in 
crusliing tlic ivill the man is eruslied. 

You wlio have lost sight of your wills must surely find 
them, and when found, yon must stand by them as 3'ou would 
stand by 3’oiir life. Let 3'our inlcnigcncc reason on 3'our ivill 
from the basic principles set forth in these pages, until you 
know that it is not evil hut good, and tliat it desires nothing 
hut good. 

The will lies at the root of the Avhole complex organiza- 
tion of man; and this organization is all intelligence; and in- 
telligence is mind. The hofl3’' is mind; it is condensed thought, 
and is of the same substance as the more ctherial expression 
of the- brain ever3md'icre called thought. The body, which is 
condensed thought, bears, in a 'vuay, the same relation to that 
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invisible substance wliicli v'e all call thought, that water does 
to steam, or that the flower does to its perfume— which is a 
part of the flower, composed of the same material, but pos- 
sessing a more rarefled form. 

But here are these old bodies of ours, misbuilt; shaped in 
the form of the Avorld’s oeliefs, and not in accordance with 
our wills, and held in the almosohere of the world’s ignorance 
while as 3’et there is no purer, truer atmosphere for them to 
inhale. What are we going to do about this? 

We are going to clear a space about us bj^ planting the 
seed of the new life in virgin S(hi, right here in this beautiful 
spot, where we now live. It v/as for this purpose that we came 
here. 

First of all, if I know an3'thing at all I know that the 
world's belittling, limiting end nampering beliefs, so inimical 
to progression, are all wrong. 1 sa3^ I know this. Then, as a 
matter of course, I refuse to be .held b}" them. I stand on guard 
against them ever3’’ hour I live. ‘^Eternal vigilance is the price 
of libertv'’ in this case as in man3'' others ; and I fear there are 
man3’ of vou Avho vflll say as some of the disciples said to 
Jesus, ‘‘This is a hard saying,” and turn back. But I can assure 
you that the hardest of the tight is now. After the first few 
conquests, the Avay will be easier. But now we have the Avhole 
downward curf^t of the vmrid’s ignorant thought to meet 
and turn a«icle. Therefore, there is nothing to do but to hold 
the fort &ternl3^ and gallantW against the beliefs that are now, 
and have always been, sending the generations down to death. 
We do not have to believe the.se old beliefs, and reall3^ we do 
not believe them. As fast as t]\ey arrive before us we can un- 
derstandinglv dent" tbeir rigiit to existence, until we liave 
cleared a space about ourselves where they cannot live. This 
is what we have been doing for 3'ears ; this is why we are here 
in this comparatively isolated spot; den3’'ing the old beliefs 
that planted the seeds of disease and age and death in our 
bodies. And though from da3" to da3'' or from week to week we 
perceive no change, yet in looking back to the beginning it 
cannot be denied that we have gained a good deal. We can 
stand alone now while the tide of adverse opinion waishes 
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nljout our feet, ns the waves l)eat against tlic impregnable 
Gil)ra!iar. We have ilionght ourselves ont of tlie miasmatic 
race beliefs,, and now nndei^tand Imw ilie power of thought, 
having begun the work, can do tlie rest. 

Thoughts are things; Ihev are forces; and forces are not 
impalpable nothings. TJioughts are as tangible as the nerve 
centers in your bodies, and they can act cm your nerves as the 
nerves act on the blood vessels, and the blood vessels on the 
inttsch's. 

TIte will is the man; it is the function of thought to de- 
velop the will attd to establish it in our bodies — thus bringing 
forth the Life Principle into the activities of this busy world. 

Tliought. having broken the hold of the wretched old race 
beliefs, now begins to formulate what it conceives to be truer 
and nobler beliefs. ’ 

The will, which has always been cryirig (Uit to the intelli- 
gence against the belief in di.-'Case and death, now has a re- 
sponse from the intelligence. “At last T perceivo that there are 
no disease and no death.'* answers the thonght. Xo sooner are 
these words spoken with the keenness of conviction than the 
nerves thrill with the news, and rush to tell it to the blood ves- 
sels, which, in their turn, leave ihe message at the door of 
every atom in the body. 

As powerful as thought is known to be. ii^gd as numberless 
as the incidents of its accidental cures, so great is the stnpid- 
it,y of the age that its functions in the human system have not 
yet been discovered. Or perhaps I should not say this. A good 
many l\renta] Scientist.s know it. Prentice ^Fulford hints at it. 
T)r. Holcombe, of Xew Orleans, a long established physician 
ol the old school, understood it and made use of it in his prac- 
tice. Put that the great body of medical men should know 
nothing about it with all the experience they have had with it, 
is but an example of lack of readiness of men generally <o 
grasp and follow new lines of thought. 

Dr. Holcombe says: “When one has grasped the. idea that 
by creative laws mind is dominant in all things over the bod}', 
the minutest changes of Avhich are in reality organic manifes- 
tations or showings forth of mental conditions, man}’’ things 
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before incomprehensible become clear. From the standpoint 
of this trnth we see how emotions (which are produced by 
thought) determine the most rapid changes in the secretions 
of the body; how fright turns the hair gray; how terror 
poisons the mother’s milk; how great mental excitement or 
the slow torture of mental anxiety write their baneful effects 
upon the tissues of the brain ; how the images made upon the 
mother’s brain are transferred and photographed upon the 
body of the unborn child; how epidemics are spread by the 
contagion of fear and the transference of thought ; the thing 
feared in the mind being reproduced in the physical system. 

“Physical appearances are only the external forms or 
natural embodiments of mental causes (human wills) which 
are the real motor powers. Effects are produced, not by the 
apparent external means, but by internal and corresponding 
mental means. When these internal and intelleetnal forces 
(the will) can be evoked and set in action from within, the 
external means may be entirely dispensed with.” (Which is 
equivalent to saying that the -will, as a healer, is so far supe- 
rior to medieine and all other external appliances as to make 
nothing to them.) “It is, therefore, the maxim of the meta- 
' physician that the cause and cure of disease are always 
mental. 

“The part which the mind has always played in the cure 
has been ignored or not recognized, because of the prevalent 
and dominant spirit of materialism. The mind (thought) has 
been all the time eonnted out, while in realit}^ it ma}* have 
been the ehief, and perhaps the onl}^ factor in the case. When 
we are confronted with cures of the most remarkable char- 
aeter, cures entirely beyond the reaeh of onr best medication, 
we attribute them to imagination, faith, hope, expectation. 
And we do rightl}^ for imagination, faith, hope, expectation, 
are states of the mind; are the mind itself in substantial ac- 
tivity and creative energy ; and when these vital forces can be 
evoked and directed there is no limit to the possibilities that 
lie in store for ns.” 

In another place the doctor says: “Thoughts are things; 
ideas are forces; and the mental life is a transcendent or- 
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rcfk'cfion. Xoilung stands alone; no thought, no mind, no 
faintest trace of an idea. All arc associated and linked togetli- 
cr by innumerable lav.'s." (In mv ojunion there is buf one 
lav; it, is the adaptation of this lav to innumerable needs ih.ai 
gives it the appearance of many lavs.) “’Every thought vc 
think is a ray of mind which radiates from us and is re- 
jlected from all othor minds as-^oriated viih us. d’ho transfer- 
ence of thought is as sim])lo a thi3j.u in the ineiital sphere as 
the radiation and reflection of light are in thc' physical sphere. 
'Tho mental solidarity of the race is ]K‘rfect. AH the states of 
mind represented by faith, hoju', imagination, fi.ved opinion, 
c.\])<‘etation, etc., may be CAcrciscd by the physician or by 
friends, and projected with more or less force and ])ovcr upon 
the interior and unconscious minds of all who are supposed to 
be incapable of exercising mental ]iovcrs of their own. This 
is tlto keynote to the sickness of children, anrl also to the secret 
of their cure.'' 

Dr. Holcombe’s testimonv to the fact that thought can 
make sick and make veil is all the more valuable because of 
Ills long study and practical experience in the old schools of 
medicine. T recognise, his contributions to the literature of the 
day on this subject as itivaluablc, even while* I fail to endorse 
all his conclusions. ^ 

That thought can produce sickness of the body is the in- 
evitable consequence of an ignorance of the fact that it acts 
on the nerves which carry its messages through the whole or- 
ganization. And if it can make one sick it can also make one 
well by the same process. Thought can bo educated in a knowl- 
edge of truth until it beco3ncs — ^not only a curative agent — 
but a perfectly irresistible factor in the reconstruction of the 
Avliole human body. And now T want to tell once more, and in 
as concise manner as possible, how it can be made to do it. 

All sickness and wealeness, deformity and old age are but 
denials of the individual will, which is the real individual. 
They are denials of the power of the will b}^ the uninformed in- 
telligence. Let the intelligence once come to recognize the 
standing and importance of the will, and to feel a measure of 
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its strength, and the person is then ready to heal his own in- 
firmities and those ot other people. His thought becomes 
charged with the truth ; for it is a fact that as the will per- 
vades ever}' part of the body, it also pervades every part of 
the thought. The thought, then, being ijitillcd with the force 
and fire of the will creates an atmosphere of strength about 
llic person which is drami into the body; it establishes its 
ow]i character there, and builds a foundation for the new tem- 
ple of grace and Ijeauty that is to be erected. It infuses every 
atom of the body with a feesh sense of power, and thus makes 
ii ready to hold fast to the new timths that will be jfianted 
from time to time. 11 actually tells the nerves, as it were, of 
their latent health and vigor, and awakens them to a knowl- 
edge of the fact. The nerves are the connecting link between 
the thought and tlic more external parts of the body; and 
through this link you can impart your best thought accomjni- 
nicd by the strongest possible rceognilio7i of your will. But 
this is only the beginning ; it is the breaking up of old condi- 
tions preparatory to the separation of the true from the false. 

For self communion, sit alone and draw vour thoughts 
home; let them dwell on the power involved in the creature 
man; let tliem see him in his greatest jiossible strength as the 
master of all things. Let them then know that the will was 
built up by desire, and that there is nothing in it that ii does 
not desire; that indeed it is the representative of the best it 
has ever known — the image of its own highest ideal. When 
the thought reaches this point it will see how greatly the body 
misrcju’escnls the will, and it is then ready to correct the er- 
rors of the body. At this juncture permit the thought to sink 
down into the body; it will do this if it is held firmly from 
Avandcring. The will which the thought carries into the dis- 
eased body meets and arouses the will in the diseased joart, 
which had become inoperative from lack of recognition by 
the intelligence. Being thus aroused, it arouses the intelligence 
in that part, and the old fossilized conditions begin to break 
up. 

It very often happens that the effect of a strong and 
continuous recognition of the 'will, and the holding to it 
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lirinh’’, as being the real and true man, makes one sore and 
lame and miseralde, discouraged and ill-natured. This con- 
dition is the rebellion of the old consolidated mistakes that 
hare been built in the body by race beliefs. Take no notice of 
this condition if it comes. Hold on to the belief that the will 
is the rightful masier, and ignore as far as possible the rebel- 
lion of the old mistakes. 

Concentrate your thought more and more firmly until 
the whole mentality seems tense with it. Say, “I do not have 
to be hoodwinked b}'^ the old race beliefs tlirust on me; it is 
time I should judge right and -wi-ong for myself.” 

You can scarcely prevent your thoughts from entering 
your nervous organization, no matter what their character. 
They form an atmosphere about you that you live in; and if 
you keep them always true to the truth that disease is simply 
ignorance of your ovm power, and always sec that they are 
charged with 3'our unconquerable will, they will cure you of 
all beliefs in wealoiess and disease, and will lead 3'ou up from 
the death plane to a clear Icnowledge of the fact that you do not 
have to die. 

You see from vdiat I have said in this chapter how very 
essential it is to keep in a hopeful state of mind. It requires 
firmness and an exercise of the will to do this; but you can 
do it. You will have to learn how to be firm. A firm mind is a 
firm body, for body and mind are one; and a firm body is a 
heal thy body. And so this whole chapter -hinges on this point. 
The recog:nition of the will is the evolution of the will in the 
body. There is nothing in all life so firm as the will; learn to 
establish your will as master in your bod3'-, and it will show 
ir.rth in just what you desire : health, strength, beauty, hap- 
jfiness and prospcrit3'', and eventuall3'' in the concjuest of death. 

Thought, and thought alone, has power to develop the 
will. And the thought must be intelligent as well as persist- 
ent in its efforts to search for the evidence of the will within 
the body ; for in no other way can the old race errors be driven 
out and the true man and woman established in each person- 
ality. 

Let the thought always remember that it was the will 
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that biult the body, and that notliing Init the mil can ever 
restore it; because the mil is tb(' vital part, the propelling 
pov'er of it, and ean still infuse life into the deadest member 
wherever the faith and understanding exist that can clothe it, 
and thus make it manifest.' 

It would be weakness to distrust the power of thought 
after the many instances of what it has done. And thought is 
not onl}^ an agent to be used close at home ; it can be sent any 
distance and carry its message. The healing of absent patients 
through thought transmission is now too common for even the 
most ignorant to deny. 

Actually a new world is opening through the, as yet, lit- 
tle understood power of thought transmission ; hut why an- 
ticipate? AlmosI before I ean rush this book into print there 
will probably be published instances that will establish my 
predictions. 
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CHAPTEE XXXL 

T^'ITHOUT THE WILL THEEE IS XO IXDIVIDUALITY : AND IK 

PEOPORTIOX AS THE WILL IS STEOXG OE WEAK^ SO IS 
THE INDIVIDUAL STRONG OE WEAE : THE WILL 
IS THE IN'DIVIDUAL. 

When desire has ploceeded through nnconscions growth 
accompanied by expectation so clear as to admit no shadow of 
doubt to cloud it, it becomes what we call a will. What, then, 
is a human will? It is desire ripened into a knowledge of 
power; ripened to the point where it feels that it is master and 
can stand alone, commanding what it pleases, begging and 
borrowing of none. At this point, if a man will learn the Law 
of Growth as he may learn it, he can take himself up where 
unconscious growth dropped him, and go on growing through 
all enternity. This he must do if he is to continue his existence 
on this planet. He is a self-created being and cannot shuffle off 
the responsibilitj'’ of his existence. He must do his own grow- 
ing. Even the death of the body, should ’his spirit survive it, 
■will not release him from the work. Death is one of the things 
he must conquer before he can make further advancement. 
He must conquer death for himself, or he must so recognize 
ihe principles of its conquest by others as to become a partici- 
pant in this conquest. This latter kind of conquest is salvation 
by belief. It is a species of mental healing, a kind of self-hyp- 
notism. In time it may ripen into a more positive kind of sal- 
vation. 

Desire, in its forthgoing in search of happiness, never 
positively commands that for which it is reaching until it 
comes to the place where it sees its ovni power. As soon as it 
sees its power it knows wliat its true character is, and is able 
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to pronounce its outi name, and that name the Human Will. 

The human 'will — these are 'ivords of unmeasured and 
unmeasurable power. What strength the thought of them con- 
fers ! Whosoever can pronounce them understanding!}" is no 
longer under the bondage of, fear, no longer compelled to sub- 
mit to sickness^ poverty or death. Such can truthfully sa}", “T 
am Avhat I desire to be. M}" intelligence has at last crowned 
my desire and shown me my own mastery. I have that measure 
of understanding that enables me to see myself as I am. I have 
been building myself all through the ages without knowing 
what 1 was building. How I know. I have been building a hu- 
man will, the world's comjueror.'’ Intelligence has ripened 
blind desire into that positive personality, a human will. 

Let us look at the vdll for a moment — the will which has 
come to a Imowlcdgc of man's true relationsliip to all things. 
Why! what a vaunting thing it is! It sets aside all those limi- 
tations so long prescribed b}" its fear. It tells him at once what 
he wants is incarnate in himself. The intelligence recognizes 
the rightness of desire ; desire is giiided by the intelligence ; the 
two are at one — that one the will of the man — and it in har- 
mony with the Law of Being. 

What we will we love ; therefore, to be a human will is to 
be a human love. We do not will that to be which we do not 
love. 

Intellect in man has been shaped b}" contact with the 
outside world. It has l^een pressed into a mold, as it were, by 
its environments, and those environments seem to it to be 
utterly unyielding and inflexible. Therefore, the intellect in its 
present jihase of development prescribes boundaries to the will, 
to the vital life force within us, and it has been imposing these 
bounds for centuries tb the retarding of our growth. 

The man who is afraid of his will is afraid of his love. 
He is afraid of the best part of himself, for the will is the 
highest attribute he possesses. It is not only the highest, but 
it is the strongest; it is that which makes him go. To go aright 
is a matter of experience with him ; but to go at all is the great 
point. The will turns ever in the direction of happiness. It 
never seeks unhappiness. All so-called sins are simply mis- 
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takes; they are misdireeted euorts at the attainment of hap- 
piness liiat cveiy oin: ^vilI avoid if he certainly knovs hov to 
do so. The old idea that human nature is depraved, and that 
u'c '\VOuld rather sin tlian not. becomes positiveh* absurd tvhen 
the character of sin is understood. A sin 1)eiug- the mistake a 


man makes in the pursuit of happiness, it is follv to suppose 
th it he vill make mistakes tvillfnllv, vrhen evert mistake he 
tratret Imlps to retard the pleasure he is seeking. It is as if 
sai'-L a man tvonld go the vay he does not wish rather than 
way he does wish to go. 

Christian Science in denying individuality denies not 
the tuueiions of the will alone, but those of the intellect also. 
1 his is a very grave mistake. Individuality is the visible ex- 
pre.^sion of the universal will. If ^"'at the beginniug'" was ^‘^The 
IVord.'- iheu individuality is the spoken word, the word made 
m.inilr.-t. T\ ithout the will there is no individualit}', and in 
prop.jrriun as the will is strong or weak so is the individual 
strong or weak. The will is the individual. 


Aature is not a myth, as Christian Science asserts. Man’s 
poivonal life is an assured reality, and all tlie efforts of Men- 
fa; Science are directed toward the establidunent of the man 
more hrmly in it. This is the one matter of infinite importance, 
and instead of ignoring it, every aim of my life and of every 
I'-ord I have written, or shall write, will bo directed toward the 
r-iaolislimont of it more firmly in race belief. The will is a 
fore-'. It pushes onward; it is expansive, and if an uneducated 
intellect did not hold it in check, it would soon carr}’’ the race 
out of the ruts in which it has been moving for ages. 

That desire should be held in check until the intelligence 
had ripened to a comprehension of its uses seems to have been 
a wise thing. ZSTo doubt it has been the jiroper thing, for in 
nature ‘^Vhatever is, is right.” But now that the intellect has 
groivn to an understanding of the uses of desire and begins to 
cast about, wondering how it can co-operate with, instead of 
seeldng means to crush it, desire may wisely be given leader- 
ship. As soon as the intellect learns the value and uses of de- 
sire, the seeming two will have become consciously one; that 
one, the indestructible will, and in the language of theology. 
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man Avill have made the 'atonement (at-one-ment) and may 
rightfull}^ exercise authority over all things below him, both 
animate and inanimate. 

The evolution of the universal will through our personal- 
ities will bring heaven to the world, for the universal will is 
love. 

Without personality there would be no uses, nothing to 
do, no works to bring forth, no faculties of brain to develop. A 
heaven without personalities would be even more uninviting 
than the one where saints wear cro^vns, play on harps, and 
have one eternal Sabbath. 

To be forever busy in making o,ur surroundings better and 
enlarging our sphere of activities, knowing that there is no 
limit to our .faculties any more than there is a limit to the 
PrinciiDle of Attraction — this is heaven. 

Obedience to the will, which is the voice of the Life Prin- 
ciple in man, involves constant efEort. Will inspires to perpet- 
ual conquest. Conquest is life ; there is no life but by conquest. 
Anything short of continual conquest is death. 

Irresolution or weakness expresses itself in all the vari- 
ous forms of disease, including old age, and ending in death. 
The constant conquest essential to one who means to outlive 
and outdistance all the wealcnesses incident to humanity on 
this present plane looks appalling to a person of ordinary hab- 
its of indolence ; for, I repeat, that constant conquest involves 
constant effort; and habits of indolence are among the first 
things to conquer. If one yields to habits of indolence in 
thought he expresses this condition in the absence of action, 
and sinks deeper and deeper into a state of lethargy leading 
down to death. We must patiently cultivate a dauntlessness of 
will that is ready to overleaj) any barrier and undertake any- 
thing, and we must begin this in the small things of every-day 
life. 

Small conquests are great in their time, -and no conquest 
goes uncounted in the generah make-up of character. 

Perhaps you feel too weak for the day’s Avork. Say, “My 
intelligent will is competent to manage this;” then put your 
hands to the work, remembering that the will in you is from 
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■will. Seeing myself but incarnate mil, and knowing that in 
the realm of the high and positive forces the supply is always 
equal to the demand, I feel myself more than a king. I walk 
on thrones. There is nothing greater than 

Let those who will, teach poor, deluded humanity how to 
die; I teach it how to live. The reign of the world’s nega- 
tive religions is passing, I call them negative because their 
every idea negatives matfs power as a self-savior. The reign 
of the positive religion, flie religion that teaches self-salvation, 
approaches — is here. The stale- junk-and-hardtack-ideas packed 
into books so carefully by our forefathers do not feed us. We 
have grown luxurious and demand the yery best there is be- 
cause we Icnow there is nothing too good for us. Princes unto 
the manor born, we claim our oum. We are what we are by vir- 
tue of claiming, and not by begging, and we beg no more. Liv- 
ing human wills, with every possibilit}^ enshrined within us, 
what more do we need? Whosoever can climb to such heights 
can rejoice and say, glory in my freedom; the freedom to 
know all there is to be Icnovm, and I Imow that b}^ the knowing 
I shall grow and keep on growing- By the knowing, which is 
the growing, I shall make my body, this personality of me, a 
newer version of new and higher thought daily To whomso- 
ever would be free I say— hold yourselves in freedom, for you 
are an intelligent human will. Do not let prejudice set a limit 
to the operation of your cultivated will. Eemember that the 
cultivated will is always umpire, and give your thought its 
proper place as its executor. 

Eemember also that the foes to the operation of the will 
are only imaginary. You are your own will, your o^vn love; 
and love dissolves all opposition. The very moment you weaken 
in your desire for soniething, fall back on your will. ^^Oh ! di- 
vine will, where art thou ? Manifest thyself ! Conquer and 
preserve now in my time of need/^ This is the prayer to offer. 
It is a prayer that is always answered, and it is one of the 
prayers the answer to which comes to stay. 

One thing more remains to be said of the will. Desire al- 
ways seems to hold what it wants in expectancy, but will has 
learned its power to command. It makes a statement of what 
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the word “love” may be substituted without changing the 
meaning materiaiiy. The wiii of tlie man is the iove of the 
man. That which he ioves he wills^ and when inteiiigence is 
truiy married to desire, the resultant wiii is rigiitfui ruier of 
aii things. 

But to go hack to the word ‘■'desire." Desire is iove in its 
cut-reaclii]ig form. It is iove before it comes to an understand- 
ing of itseif, reaciiing out towards an understanding of itseif. 
It cries, “iiiore ! IMore !" every moment. More wiiat ? i\Iorc food, 
tlie creature tiiinks. iilore knowiedge, more recognition of it- 
seif, is reaiiy wiiat it wants — a better undei-standing of its in- 
fusing Life Principie — and this it gets constantiy, and as 
constanlly yioids a better materiaiization of itseif, or a better 
personaiity. 

At iast it reaches that point of understanding of itseif 
where it gets an idea of its own power, and tiien desire takes 
on a more positive character and culminates in will. That is 
to sa}-, when the intelligence recognizes the true nature of de- 
sire, all that out-reaciiing which had appeared as desire sim- 
ply, feels the power enshrined within it, and so calls itself a 
will. 

So long as the idea of force alone enters into an under- 
standing of the will, it has not been lifted out of the realm of 
brute instinct. To lift it out of this realm we must jret into 
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the knowledge that there is a higher force than bruie force. 
This higher force is love. 

During the period of unconscious growth, desire was al- 
ways accompanied by faith or expectation. It was blind faith, 
to be sure, but it was faith of a most unquestioning nature. 
This faith was based on the creature's dumb recognition of one 
of the greatest facts connected with the revelation of the new 
truth. It M'as based on the fact that there is no time but the 
present. The eternal xow contains all, and the creature in its 
out-reaching desires held within itself the positive promise of 
fulfillment of its every wish. Indeed, because there is no 
future, but onl}'^ one eternal now, the desire of the creature and 
the fulfillment of desire were blossom and fruit on the' 
same stem. The asking for a thing was simply the making it 
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apparent in the crcntiirch personnlit}*. It Tvas an out-blossom- 
ine' Ox ilHclI, like ihe newly opening Ijiid? on the plant. The 
aniin.als deinonsn-aied this Jael .einiply because ihcir intelli- 
gci:oes v.'ere too nnOo'.eloped to e<»niradici it. It has onl}’’ 
been during the ]')eriod of man's ripening into a consciousness 
oi the tj'Uili ibat laitb has been separatisl I'rnm desire; but 
ting tnn, is jias'ij'.g ^eitll ihe growth ol' bis intelligence, and 
we av',' now rounding the Iasi turn in the road_, into a full}' 
1 laiin'f'd undui'tianding of the iuiw. 

'■""•hien 3'ou pray, believe that you receive and 3’ou have.” 
d’ibs -cnteuce from the Bible contains the whole truth as re- 
giriis both tlie conscious and the unconscious growth. Vdhatever 
y- 1: di'sire, be sure the tiling exists, or you would not desire it. 
-is it does exist, it is 3'ours by reason of ihe fact that 3'ou do de- 
sire 11. Tliereforc, rest in raith — nay, in ab^.ibite knowledge 
tliar you already have what you asked f<u'. and it will soon be- 
gin to materialize to your conscious percejitions. 

Your desire is co-related to that wbieh yon desire, and the 
one cannot exist without the other. This is an eternal fact, 
and T think I have repeated it more times than there are pages 
i’l this book. But the hope of the race, and the stimulub of 
ilie race to greater effort, are in it. It is absolutel}' indisputa- 
ble, and it is the containant of all hope. 

AVben desire culminates in will by the knowledge of many 
things, chief among which is the fact that we have built our- 
.'■’les through our growing intelligences, and arc, therefore, 
la.i-'to"- of our surroundings; and furthermore when we Imow 
th.at all we desire exists now, and is ours for the clear seeing of 
ilieso great truths, we are in a position of mighty strength. We 
have emerged from the negative plane wherein we felt depend- 
ent npoii'so many things, and, indeed, where we seemed but as 
peusioners on an unlcnown God, and beggars on the face of 
cieation — to the strong place in a personal intelligence, where 
we perceive the independence and majest}'' we have attained to, 
resting as it does upon our personal conquests through a 
period of thousands of years — and we are strong. We are hu- 
man wills — ^linman loves, and we- glory in the freedom of our 
condition. 
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For Ihongh, as concerns onr internal and unseen selves, 
\vc are of the universal Life Princi]'le and dependent upon it, 
yet our external lives are in the personal. Our ivork is in the 
personal. The universe of uses is related to the personal, and 
these personalities that ive are building vill always endure 
for the purpose of materializing more of the universal vital- 
ity — ihe Principle of Attraction — or drawing its eternal har- 
monies forth into organization. 

Though the true power within us is of the Principle of 
Attraction and invisible to us, yet the life we are seeking is 
not in the invisible, and is not to be found by a denial of our 
personalities. It is to lie found and made available in the 
world of uses by drawing these powers out and adapting them 
to our every-day work. It is for this purpose that we investi- 
gate tlic unseen force, which seems to lie behind or within 
these per.sonalilies. We want to know what it is. We want 
to know its strength, its power and majesty, because the 
Imowing makes ever}' glorious attribute of our unseen selves 
visible and available in the external life. Our whole duty 
as citizens of the universe is to make visible the unseen powers 
that already e.xist, and have always existed. 

j\Ian draws all his power from tlie great unseen, the nni- 
^•e^sal life or vital force. Theology has taught tliis in a crude 
way, making man absolutely dependent upon an all-powerful 
personal God. The truth is that, while men and all things have 
but one source from which to draw, each may draw in infinite 
variety and without limit. It is simply a question of the know- 
ing ; of a recognition of the relation of the jiersonal to the im- 
personal will ; of man to the infinite. There is not a creature 
nor a power, either seen or unseen, that can say ‘hio” to Mm. 
The power to know is man's, and to know is to be. He can 
know what he wishes by giving liimself to the efCort. This 
places him in a position of absolute independence. He can 
stand up in the face of all creation and say, “I am monarch of 
all I survey; my right there is none to dispute. Ho man or 
power can claim mastery over me. I am myself by virtue of 
Avhat I know, by virtue of intellectual clear-seeing, by virtue 
of my intelligent desire being in harmony with the infinite 
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among tlie distracting and conflicting waves of opinion^ and 
the clashing hopes and fears of the populace. Let us suppose 
we have found one soul that (even under favoring conditions 
of absolute quiet) can hold fast to the highest ideal the top- 
most chamber of his brain is capable of generating; he will 
stand forth as the great mental Gibraltar of the new civiliza- 
tion. But one such rock is not enough to form the mighty 
continent of mind that is essential to the uplifting and saving 
of the race. Others of like calibre and fibre must be added; 
the growth of these great principles must be achieved through 
the union of all who know there is something better to be at- 
tained than the race has yet attained, and who are willing to 
work to that end. It is as Jesus said: “When two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I also.” Let us multi- 
ply two or three into the thousands, and then we will see how 
powerfulljq how wondrousl)^ the truth will be among us. 

Do you not see from the foregoing what the meaning of 
this movement is? Oh! the happiness to come from it! Oh! 
the wisdom to be evolved from the attrition of many minds, 
all attuned to the one effort of ultimate conquest over sin, 
sickness and death! Who cares if the world laughs — the 
world* that has never taken the trouble to think, but' presumes 
to sit in judgment on those who do? 

And yet how many are held in check out of fear of the 
opinions of those who really have no opinions at all, but who 
are satisfied to carry their mental grist just as their fathers 
carried the grist of corn — the grain in one end of the sack 
and a rock in the other end to balance it? 

Take this position as almost universally accepted by the 
Christian world. Sickness, they say, is sent from God; or at 
least, God permits it, and has an object to serve in doing so. 
They believe this, and yet they go to work to thwart God’s 
purpose by taking medicine and doing all in their power to get 
well. Possibly they have an idea that God not only visits them 
with sickness, but sends the antidote to his visitation in the 
shape of medicine, thus manifesting his inconsistency. The 
whole thing shows an entire lack of effort, a reasoning regard- 
ing the matter that does no credit to any body. 
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it M'ants, and then falls into a reposeful attitude of kingl}^ pos- 
session. ^^These things are alread}- mine/’ it sa 3 ^s. “1 have 
them now. The}^ are a part of my individual being.” Then it 
dismisses the matter, and behold! that which it spoke for 
shows forth ndien the hour of use arrives. 



CHAPTER XXX] I. 


Tnr coxQUEST or deati-i : the geeatest effoet op the age : 

COHIHG TO PLOEIDA TO CEEATE A XUCLEUS FOR 
THE GROWTH OF THIS IDEA. 

"We located in Florida to work out an idea. We wanted to 
clear a space in the atmosphere of the world's diseased and 
dyiug beliefs, and plant our new hopes ami aspirations in it. 

We held to beliefs far beyond the world's power to ac- 
cept at the time, and we wanted to give our beliefs a chance 
to prove their realit}’^ as nearly as possible, unmolested b}’’ op- 
posing thought; so we came to a place where we were, in a 
great degree, alone at first, and began to make preparations 
for the coming of others; we Iniew we had the right to expect 
othei'S who would be drawn to us under the Law of Attraction. 
And we veere right. 

A friend wrote, “^^Xow, don't go to squandering money 
ciov.m there on a wild-goose chase. Take what you have and 
put it in four-per-cent, bonds.” 

This suggestion of prudence did not influence us. Pru- 
dence goes hand in hand with ignorance of one’s own power, 
and we were trying to conquer all such ignorance. Money is a 
good thing, a backing for one's plans; but when it assumes a 
position of such importance as to abolish the plans for fear 
of harm to itself, then it is time for its owner — its slave, 
rather — to examine himself and see where his spirit of man- 
hood has fled. 

I have had the most intimate acquaintance with poverty, 
and I am not afraid oLit. All the mental and moral strength 
I have has been acquired in the hand-to-hand conflict b}’’ which 
I conquered it. Having conquered it jo3"ously, hilariously, 
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ilantly, and exj)erieneing the A'itality that comes of such con- 
quest, am 1 to stop conquering now (this was my reply to my 
friend) and lay down my arms and go to sleep, rocked in the 
security of four-per-cent, bonds, and let the ashes of the dying 
years drift over me and siow me under, as it has done to 
thousands, and as it is doing to nearly every one of our wealthy 
men and women to-day ? 

I want money only as it serves a higher purpose than its 
mere getting. I only want it in order to see what can be done 
with it. I want it that I maj'’ appropriate it to higher and 
nobler building than the world has ever seen. And I do believe 
to-day that it has been this lofty aspiration alone that made 
me master of povert}", and bestowed on me the purse of Fortu- 
natus ; that purse in which onl}' one coin finds lodgment, but 
is still inexhaustible; the jDurse whose momentary replenish- 
ment depends on the courage of its possessor to spend — in per- 
fect trustfulness — what seems to be the last dollar he pos- 
sesses. 

For wealth is in the man and not in his money. Money 
hoarded is a more serious impediment to a man’s progress 
than most people will readily concede or are aware of. It de- 
prives one of the necessity of effort ; it stultifies genius ; it lulls 
to sleep; it destroys the stimulus to conquest, and eventually 
the power of conquest. And when a man’s power of conquest' 
is destroyed, he is dead — even though he still creeps a^'road in 
the sunlight and makes an obstruction of himself in the path- 
way of live men. 

If I never see the day when I can pile one bank bill on top 
of another I am still going to express my life in works. If I 
have to die as the majorit}’^ of the people are dying, I had as 
well die in a poor house as in a palace. But I do not intend to 
follow the beaten track that ever}’- soul has traveled since the 
beginning of time ; the track that leads only to the grave ; a 
fact that utterty condemns it for me, and that has already 
turned ever}'- thought of my life in an opposite direction. I am 
going to do that which will make money my slave, and not my 
master. Therefore, all I now liave and all I shall get shall he 
appropriated to solving this great mystery of life and death; 



llii? nivbtcry to il’.o Lav/ of G-rowtli; to the powers of 

the iiiclivkhoal lo eoiKiuer all tliir.gs. 

.LkI VC ha\c bt'oii lalking ahoui it long enough. We have 
alrendv vritlen vo]innc-> about il. innl it is time to act. 

Intellectual j^ower in the iinliYidiuil comes from the con- 
centiation of the niiml iij;on an idea, until I be truth or falsity 
of the idea bcccmics ajipnrent. Likewise the power of the race 
ni ’he nnfohhiK'ut of a race problem must come from a concen- 
ir..! 'd ('k'ort to discover a hitherto unfolded racial capacity; 
and I In’s is the meaning of the movement wc are inaugairating 


'■■•Cnp])OSG that it fails/' says doubting Thomas. AAMl, snp- 
th-'L it docs. Who is afraid of a failure? AT* are not. It 
will only 1)0 one more failure in a world wlaac every clfort has 
failed; faikd and yet succeeded ; for each failure lias pointed 
mm'} cd.a.riv tovearcl final success; the succe-" liiat enables man 
to eonyuer his every environment and prove his u'timate mas- 
tery of his own life and all the conditions that .'urrouud him. 

AAlicn I first began to stmly Alenlal Seieuee I was in Chi- 
cago. The thought swept that city like a tidal wave, and it 
brought war and not peace. It was an awakeniug that aroused 
smils to tlieir deepest depths, and lirought to the surface the 
cirtgs of all characters, in order that these dregs might Ite cast 
oui. [ found myself in the very center of a swirling storm of 
'r>;n''uding ideas that carried manv off their feet. 

T'lere was no peace to be had there. There was no chance 
for that eoncentratiou of the intellect which alone divides 
error from truih. I needed solitude. I did not Iniow that I 
2''‘'‘drd i! then, but I now know ii. The burning desire within 
me for greater knowledge of the truth put its dmnand upon 
my surroundings, and almost against my seen and felt desires 
t 'was swept down to a little conntiy town in Georgia. There I 
found the silence so recjuisite to the thought that unfolds all 
lives who trust and believe in nothing but the absolutely good. 

By slow degrees one great truth came to me. By slow de- 
grees it strengthened in my brain until it stood forth perfect 
and invincible. This truth is, that man is a creative force ; that 
he has created himself on the nnconseions plane of his exist- 



cnee until he has attained his present position as a citizen of 
the u'orld, and that the same creative power resides in him 
now, enabling him to continue to create himself consciously, 
or from the basis of a clear understanding as to the method by 
which his creative force can be exercised. 

Having reached this truth, its vitalizing influence car- 
ried me away from the quiet village where I was living, and 
took me and my class — which had groum larger than the touoi 
could accommodate — to a splendid summer resort, where 
there were room and lovely quarters for all of us, and where, 
between the klental Science lessons, we had every amusement 
and recreation our expanding, happy lives demanded. 

But this condition was not the ultimate toward which the 
truth I have spoken of was pointing. I knew perfectly well that 
something more and quite different would come ; but I did not 
hurry ; I rested quietly in a conviction that as I ripened in a 
knowledge of the Law of Attraction (the Law that men call 
God) in time I should loiow, and have the power to act. 

The attrition of different minds develops — ^not always 
positive trutli, as many believe — but it does develop — a 
splendid vitality that leads in the direction of all 
growth in truth. This attrition is what is now need- 
ed ; and to effect this, undisturbed as nearl}'' as 
possible b}'' the world’s hampering beliefs, was the 
object of our coming to Florida. We wanted to build 
a nucleus or starting point for the new thought where the 
truth would have a chance to grow in freedom. Yfe agreed that 
the place should not take the form of a communit}''; that not 
even any promises of co-operation should hamper our inclina- 
tions. Those who desired would own their OAvn homes; oth- 
ers could live at the hotel, or rent rooms for private house- 
keeping. For niy part I love a home of my own. 
I love to beautify it both within and without. I 
think half the pleasure in life consists in the cul- 
tivation of beauty; and I believe that the love of the 
beautiful will eventually make our bodies as beautiful as the 
angels. We ought to dwell in an atmosphere of beauty every 
day; and this atmosphere must be evolved from our own 



solvc-s, rnd it irill l)c: r.nd ])re-e:n]y onr to-\m Avill be a marvel 
^*t 50 Ibo laoio it iviil cut* io all ilic woilcij and 

jicopie v'dl cro55 the ocean lo see ii. It is already coming to be 
so, shona'b only four years old in the your of TOGO. 

itul HOT oTilv viil tbey cross Ibe ocean lo sec, Ihey vill 
come for its liic-giving and bealing intliicnccs. Kigbt in 
iliis spot vill ih<; bealing power be generaled by our deep 
inteni and never ending scarcli for more and more tiiitii^ nn- 
tii le will come from the ends of the carlli to breathe it 
ie .’nd'i'.e healed by it. "^All that a man liaLli will be give for 
id- lii'e.” Even now, with the small amount of trutli I my- 
sc;li. alone and unaided, have evolved by deep, interior, honest 
thought, Ihe conviction of my power to heal has crossed the 
seas, and is bringing me cries for help from hundreds 
of the alliicted souls who have not found relief in medicine. 

Erom the intelicctual growth developed hero, new lines 
of activity will spring into life. Healers and teachers will be 
oducared, and the place will become a center for the dissemi- 
iiatio]! of truth and the evolvcment of peace, beauty, happi- 
ness and freedom. 

i do not donht that those who eomo here to live will soon 
learn the true reason of their coming. They will be taught this 
fr^nn the expansion of intelligence that will come to them. 
Theii’ destinies will he changed in the mere fact that they have 
ohanGoMcd themselves to the realization of- the ideal. Their 
lives '-'snl tbieii, henceforward, be spent in higlier pursuits than 
anv of us can, at this time, more than faintly outline. It is 
time civilization took a long step upwards. It is going to do so 
fi-om the very movement that holds, even in imagination, the 
possibility of such a step. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

HONOR IS TO HIjM FIRST WHO THROUGH THE IMPASSABLE 

MAKES A ROAD.” 

Life on its present plane is beggared; it is animalized 
to the core. Its small allurements are soon spent, leaving 
nothing but old age and the grave. Its so-called wealth is rot- 
ten rags, and its possessors — those who have struggled half 
their lives in its attainment — Imow it, and are asking, “Is this 
all?” Wh}'-, everj'^ brain in which experience has planted a 
thought is bitterly dissatisfied, and many lives have lost 
hope and faith. 

This thought takes me back a few pages. For any one to 
imagine, even for a moment, that I ivould invest mone^’' in 
bonds while the race needs work that calls for its honorable 
investment, is an insult to every particle of womanhood and 
motherhood in m}^ nature. That I am traitor enough to hu- 
manity to do such a thing is simply impossible. Xor am I cow- 
ard enough to hoard a dollar. Moreover, I have too much faith 
in my own ability to create opulence to allow me to feel like 
saving mone3L All I have can go. and I can forge more out of 
the same mental laboi’atoiy that forged the first. I ma}’' starve 
to death when the time comes, but I will never be frightened - 
to death through apprehension of starvation, and I will never 
hold back a cent. All I may ever have will be used in prospect- 
ing for better conditions. If money will not serve me, I am 
not going to serve it. 

But it does serve me ; it serves me simply because' my 
ambition does not cease with its possession; it comes to me 
as I build ; it flows into the work I am doing, no matter what 
that work is. With me it is an ever flowing stream, rushing 



nncl lilling tlic pnili rlnp l»y {lie ideal; nncl llic more the 
ideal ilio d':''p''r ihe (•.'vCMvrtion nnd tl'o l)roader the 

c^a'imri. il.e jeorc rii'.'id]}' il comt;- i::!(i it. ae.d the greater 
i:;f, p'.'pr'-ion. ii give,-; i!i< movcir.oni. 'jlio pre-oni plaip 
I'hi'.g ny i’ar (he givalcai we have iiriJertalcen, vrill not lag 
fur ’■•-ari n[ mean?. 

A rery praeiieal ([nestion nlien asked !,■? iMs. 
kno"' of anyone ndao ha« conquered dcatli?" To whieli I an- 
.S'vor. '‘To." Put }ny pliilosophy, carefully rca-oucd out, 
I'--'. ' e' ".v that the thing is possible at this time. T am sure 
ih' !■' are people — more than a few — scattered over widely 
s(:-]'a”aied parts of the world, who are capable of prolonging 
thair livns on the earth indefinite^; also that they are held 
back in tlic appearances of wealmess simpl}* from the race be- 
liefs in sin, sickness and death. These beliefs are so deepl}^ 
graven upon every atom of present exi.Aencc, and so fill the 
very air we breathe, as with a miasmatic poison, that at pres- 
ent we cannot escape them long enough to show forth in 
on.’ bodies the widel}* differing truths which our philosophy 
teaches us. To believe against the world's beliefs at this time 
is like sweeping back the waves of the ocean as they roll in on 
the beach. All we have been able to do in these — the first 
yoar.'^ — has been to hold our oum, and to graduall}'' perceive a 
growing strength within ourselves that surely does prophesy 
absolute conquest in the future. '\Te have stood up against the 
flood.? >'£ ajitagonistic thought hko impregnable rocks in mid- 
oeeaii, and though our progress is not visible to the casual ob- 
server. yet the progress has been made. 

dVe have progressed from the first intimation of a possi- 
bility of conquering every negative belief, including disease, 
old age and death, to a fixed conviction that it can he done, 
and to a well digested philosophy concerning the wa}'' to do it. 
Tde have unfolded from our owm minds a Imowledge of the 
Law of Growth; the law that operates in the blade of grass 
and in the adjustment of the planets; that regulates all lives 
from atoms to areh-angels ; and we know that it is the same in 
all things. We know that to understand a law is to be master 
of it. Ever3'’thing that our intelligence explains to us serves us ; 
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and alread}'^ vre begin to pereoive the immense power this 
Imowledge is capable of jdelding. AVe begin to feel the power ; 
we now have courage where we once feared; we have under- 
standing udiere we once had blind faith. Once our position 
seemed weak to us because Ave were so alone, while the whole 
big world was against us; now our aloneness seems strength 
when contrasted with the quairing, unstable, unsubstantial 
drivel of the world's unprogrossirig intellect. In the whole 
ocean of v.'eak, wavering mentalit}^, the knowledge of our 
powers — gained f]’om the stud}' of the law of growth — stands 
li!:e the oue piece of solid land looming firmly up in the 
dreary waste. Our aloneness appalls us no longer, "^e know 
hov' continents are built in the evolution of nature, and we 
know that by tbe same process we are building a continent 
in the realm of mind. 

A coral rccC — 1 ho unseen growth of ages — reaches its top- 
most cell above the water; the floating debris gathers about it; 
presently a soil has covered it; the birds bring seeds to it, and 
a continent is Ijegun. So vtitli this slowly ripening thought of 
the best brains of a thousand ag'es. If has been struggling up- 
v'ard througli the heat'}^ body of ignorance that kept it down. 
But now it is above the waves ; the sun of a heretofore un- 
known intelligence is bathing it in splendor; new growths un- 
Icnown before are ready to spring into life upon it ; a new con- 
tinent in the world of mind has become apparent. 

“Honor to him who finst through the impassable makes 
a road.” 

The road through the “impassable” has been made. 

How easy it is to pass the impassable when the courage of 
a burning conviction has given thought the wings to make the 
attempt. Because the impassable has never been passed before 
is because it has never been attempted. And yet I will not be 
too sure. The mysteries of Tnd'a are not altogether laid bare 
to us yet. The belief of millions of the Oriental race must 
go for something. These millions claim in utmost faith that 
they have udse men living in communities, far from the busi- 
ness marts of the world’s common herds, who have overcome 
death ; and who, from their high place in the realm of intelli- 



Q-cncc. nrc even non* seiiclins: out tliouir'^.t waves into the wide, 
1 ]'nve, untrauirnelled West that are breathing the breath of 
hbj iuto bueh luoTcnienls as the one we have begun here in 

Tbiis may be an accomplished fact; or it may simply be 
a lu'ov'liccy projected from t]ic In-aiii of a people, who, in the 
ii’-TSLcries oC ihe occult, have ripened far beyond our nevr- 
w<..-ld coimcption of the possible. 

Th ' religion of India is one of repression rather than of 
( rt. Ii teaches the effacing of desire, the absorption of the 
i'. i.' iuLUil into the universal, as the only means uf escape from 
i: f sorrows of existence. From such teachings and practices 
i '-an conceive the possibility of the preservation of the body 
for a great'-'r length of years than is usual among men, but I 
can not conceive that a life so li\'ed would he worth the living, 
neither th. at it could bo made immortal. The stifling of all 
desire, all ciuotion, all love, all hatred may, as it were, leave 
the body free from wear and tear, and so preserve it until its 
inherited vitalit}’' escapes by slow degrees, even as a piece of 
inacliiucry, whose motive povnr is a spring, on being wound 
up. continues to run while the spring continues to uncoil, hut 
will stop unless periodically wound. Unless our snppositi- 
Ti('ns Tiidia ‘’hnastors of the occult" have knowledge of the 
creative pov^cr of thought they may not possibly make these 
b ' immortal, Ihough the}' u ay b}' inaction and the avoid- 
c; I ■ . i' all thought prevent their dissolution for a cousidcra- 
Me p'rliojj of time. It would seem that if the}' had really 
"f'>nyl the road to eternal life, which can only be through men- 
ial 'i.j-- -cesses, they would be more active in the dissemination 
r-i ilK'ir knowlerlge. That there are those in India who are able 
to mailer the destructive element hi fire, as shown in an earlier 
chapter, is proof of the possession by them of a power not yet 
attained by the greatest scientists elsewhere, and compels to the 
wiihliolding of any positive denial of 'any claim to a knowledge 
of the so-called occult which they may make, or which others 
may make for them. Had such demonstration of power over 
what we call natural law, as that referred to in the fire test, 
been made in any so-called civilized country even so late as a 
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century ago, the demonstrators would have been 
canonized b)'' the church as saints, and used to 
help hold the masses in a still closer mental bond- 
age; or else would have been denounced as emissaries 
of the devil and burned — no, not burned, because, 
apparently, they could not be, but anathematized and hung. 
It is among the possibilities that there are those in the re- 
mote hill country of Thibet who, learning the secret of im- 
mortal life centuries ago, learned also the inability of the 
masses to grasp the mighty truths which had come to them, 
and so hid themselves away to await the slow develoj)ment of 
the race; and that they now are, as claimed by certain Theoso- 
phists, allowing this Imowledge to slowly filter, as it will be 
received, through the cloak of ignorance and prejudice that 
still darkens the minds of men. 

But I accept nothing that I cannot demonstrate, and, 
therefore, offer \vhat I have as a mere suggestion. I have al- 
waj^s doubted the existence of the so-called masters, for no 
other reason than because I want tangible proofs before I af- 
firm with positiveness that these men really exist. 

Of the atmosphere of repose that seems to banish all be- 
lief in the power of time, I must say that the deeper I come 
into a knowledge of the truth that all is mind, and the greater 
my own sense of power in the conquest of environment, the 
more I feel that time is for slaves, and that freemen are not 
bound by it; and as I realize this, that same sense of deep, 
mighty reposefulness, comes to me ; and this, too, when I am 
entirelv alone ; showing how the world’s atmosphere of 
thought will eventuail}’ be changed as we go on in the further 
pursuit of that knowledge whiuh is pledged to our liberation 
from all fetters. 

That solitude fosters and nourishes thought I have dis- 
covered b}^ experience. But there is something better even • 
than solitude. It is the mingling of minds attuned to one pur- 
pose. A person may stand alone as firmly grounded in a truth - 
as the Bock of Gibraltar, a,n(l he can hold it until the firmness 
of his position attracts others, as it is^bound to do. This posi- 
tion he maj'^ attain in solitude with much less effort than 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

co:me up higher. 

We will have to come up higher if we conquer death; and 
to conquer death is the next great movement of the race. 

Xo thing short of the conquest of death here in this 
v/orld, and in the present generation, will satisfy my de- 
mand. 

And I hold to this demand: every atom of my body clings 
to it. I wonder what death can do with me under the circum- 
stances ? 

But I am not holding death as a foe ; I feel as if it were 
already conquered, and well conquered, in mj knowledge of its 
weakness. The thoughts of it no longer clog my ascending 
hopes as they go out in the wake of the ideal, that I never lose 
sight of any more. 

All life points toward an ideal. The very first effort at or- 
ganization points toward it. When the first two atoms come 
together under the Law of Attraction a hope is born that leads 
in the direction of something better; something as yet unat- 
tained. This hope is the motor of every individual growth. 

There is always a light shining ahead toward which the 
lower atoms of an organization are drawn, no matter whether 
that organization is vegetable, animal or human. The Princi- 
ple of Life is the same in every expression of itself. 

The ideal of the child is — unconsciously to itself perhaps 
- — to become a man or woman ; to attain what it considers the 
freedom of its parents. It attains this stature and ceases to 
grow. Xo God decreed that the height of a man should be six - 
feet; his environment decreed it, and the tyve was formed. 
Thus on the unconscious plane of existence all forms of life 
bear a certain relation to each other, dependent upon the in- ' 
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Let no one who is capable of accepting such statements 
and such conclusions as true or logical, attempt to sit in judg- 
ment upon the statements or reasoning of others; for unless 
the blind are fitted to lead the blind, such are not competent 
to judge of any matter requiring thought above the capacity 
of an infant. 
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All mdiyidixalities are in process of ascending from the 
earth. Every new thought that is born into the world is posi- 
tive to the thoughts below it^ and calls upon them to rise to its 
plane. And thej^ do rise. IsTot a student of human nature but 
has the ability to lift every organized creaLiirc, if he will 
onty follow his ideal and be so faithful to it as to gain from it 
new and heretofore unknown impressions concerning his own 
power and the power of the race. But people will not trust the 
ideal they find xvithin themselves; they remain in the roots of 
their being and will not break the sod over their heads and 
come out in the stem and flower and fruit of the lilgher un- 
foldment. They are like seeds planted in the soil^ which, when 
a few rootlets have struck out into the cold sod, say, ^‘Behold ! 
here 1 am, alive and all right, and this is all there is of me;^^ 
and so saying die, instead of having faith to follow that small, 
dim hope xvithin themselves that leads upward toward light. 

The men and women of this generation are nearly all 
like these senseless seeds. Tliey say, we trust the ideal, 
heaven Icnows where it will lead us; we don't want to be made 
fools of.^^ And again, a few start and fall back saying, ^^We 
cannot accept all the glory whidi dawns on us as we ascend; 
it is too luminous to be trusted; it is too good to be true; it is 
like a constantly brightening pyrotechnic display, each suc- 
ceeding burst of light being more brilliant than the former 
one. We had better staj^ on the ground where we belong, than 
to take the risk of being disappointed at last, for surely this 
thing can not continue.” With this latter class it is as if the 
seeds had advanced their stalks to that point where the warmth 
and brightness of the sun began to he seen, and had then re- 
tired within their shells again. ^ 

Few persons have ever 3 ^et quite climbed out of their 
shells in following this ideal. The}^ have not dared trust it. 
Buc I dare. I am going to find out the potencies hound up 
in a human being if it leads me into the very heart of the in- 
ferno. 

But truly I have been through it, and I got out of it by 
following my ideal ; by trusting it. And I shall get still far- 
ther away from it following my ideal still farther, and by 
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jiate strength or power of each form; and thns — on the un- 
conscions jdane — there is liarmony. That is^ there is a balanc- 
ing of forces whose grand total is harmonious. This condition 
is the primitive Eden. Bnt the serpent entered Eden, the ser- 
pent whose other name is Wisdom, and there was a fall. That 
is, there was an unbalancing of natural or unconscious forces; 
a breaking up of the old conditions, in order that higher con- 
ditions might be attained. 

This is the true process of growth ; a thought in advance 
of any previous thought is Imrn, and it calls upon all below it 
for support or sustenance. Then, all that is below it begins to 
arise in obedience to it. In this upward flow the apjjarent solid- 
ity of previous conditions is disturbed; all nature, ever3dhing, 
finds the impediment to its upward progress removed, for a 
space at least, d'he birtli of the new thought is so much re- 
lease to the whole pent-up) spirit of growth, and pnits all things 
on the move toward a higher ideal. 

The knowledge of the fact I have just stated lies very 
close to the foundation of klental Science healing. There is 
but one fact underlying it; the fact that all is mind. Put a 
higher thought in the lead, and everv other thought is at- 
tracted upward toward it. Man is purely a mental creature, 
and what I have just said discloses at once the law of his 
growth. If he were dead matter he would be immovable; the 
atoms of his bod}'- would be subject to that force called the 
Law of Gravity, and no thought — ^no matter how high or how 
powerful — could attract them up)wards. 

The reason I make so much of this point, and go over it 
so often, is because it lies at the base, and is the foundation of 
all my argument in favor of the conquest of death in the pres- 
ent generation. 

But all thought bears a certain relation to all other 
thought. All thoughts are inter-related through the law of 
their being, the Principle of Attraction, this law being life 
itself, or love, the creative and generative principle. And so in 
this sense — ^looking at them from their subjective side — ^they 
are all one; the grand total forming that unseen power men 
call God, and that we call the Principle of Attraction. 
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enterprising farmers. Since the injury to orange groves by 
fiost in recent years, little or no eifort has been made to util- 
ize these lands; and except where stands some deserted orange 
grove, the forest trees usurp possession of what a century ago 
'was fields of sugar cane, corn, or indigo. . 

Of the ocean beach it is difficult to give a clearer impres- 
sion than that conveyed by the illustrations, one taken at high, 
the other at low tide. The difference in width of the beach ex- 
posed is three hundred feet. This three hundred feet exposed 
at low tide is, for all purposes of riding or driving, as hard as 
a cement floor and extends the entire length of the peninsula, 
a distance of twenty-five miles. No other beach in the world 
equals it in extent and hardness, and in connection with a 
shell road along the river side of the peninsula offers one of the 
finest opportunities for driving or wheeling to be found any- 
where. Neither is it possible to conceive ofbetter facilities for 
surf bathing than is offered by this same beach. As the rise and 
fall of tide on this coast is little more than two feet, it is evi- 
dent that even the timid, bathing at or near high tide, may 
safely venture the entire distance left bare by the receding 
waters at low tide; in other words, that the level of water at 
a distance of three hundred feet out does not exceed two feet 
in depth. At the same time the “swell” — or in case the sea is 
a little rough the surf — rises or breaks a foot or two higher, 
to subside in a moment only to rise again continuously, mak- 
ing the most delightful bathing imaginable, accompanied by 
an absolute minimum of danger. 

A government lighthouse stands at the southern extrem- 
ity of the peninsula, the light being plainly discernible from 
this point twelve miles away, and is supposed to 'be percepti- 
ble for a distance of twenty miles out at sea. While this imme- 
diate coast for a distance of a hundred miles has never been 
visited by a really destructive storm, yet vessels dismasted or 
becoming unmanageable, as the result of the gales that annu- 
ally strike the Carolina coast; as also ships bound North from 
Havana and, other island ports, caught in typhoons from the 
tropics — occasionally drift in here. 

At times it is quite possible for a common row boat to 
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putting still more implicit confidence in it. I am putting all I 
have and all I am getting into an idea ; an idea that is to he 
the test of humanity ; an idea tiiat is to discover %vhether man 
is a bond slave to his conditions and environments, or whether \ 
he may not develop out of himself the capacity to break 
through his environments and prove himself Maker and Cre- 
ator. 

The intensif3’'ing consciousness of m}’’ long fixed belief 
in the possibilities of men to overcome all tilings, even death, 
has cast its light ahead of itself ; and while I am not j^et free, 

I feel a strange elation that renders me fearlfess even while I 
know that dangers e^iviron me as well as others. 

As an idealist I see enough in the might, the grace, the 
purity, the justice, the beautv’- and the opulence of the ideal — 
before whose shrine eveiy particle of ni}* lower being is in 
obedience — to trust it utterlv; and this trust bani.fiics fear, 
even though I Icnow that the same foes to human progress ex- 
ist to-day that always have existed. 

Those foes have never been aiything but consolidated 
forms of ignorance, and will never be overcome but by grow- 
ing intelligence; and intelligence — at this day can only con- 
quer ignorance bj’’ following where the ideal faculties lead. 
And this is wly we came to Florida resolved to concentrate in 
this choice spot the highest intelligences of the nation in the 
formation of a nucleus to the world’s new civilization. 

Let no one imagine for a moment that the arrogance of 
an overweening egotism is in this assertion ; it is not so ; it 
is rather the embodiment of a tremendous hope founded upon 
our unfaltering belief in race capacity; race genius, bfobody 
knows hov.^ much we believe in ourselves and others ; not more ' 
in ourselves than in others; not more in others than in our- 
selves. The race is one in universality of intellige.nce, and 
we value every soul of the race as some specialized expression 
of the infinite opulence of mind. 

And we see so clearly that all tilings, all conditions on the 
present plane of life, are exhausted; we see that the vital prin- 
ciple is entirely sucked out of them, and that nothing but 
burnt-out ashes remain; and, therefore, we are the more will- 



i:i2: t-'< o'uimdon. Ilieiu and turn our eyes in search of some- 
luinc beiiw. 

I; 3 ? a 13X0(1 fact lhal. i 3 o porsoi) can scai'ch wUhont lind- 
iVi'j:: and 3 vliat a noiiderfnl tli-hig lliis is, and n*hat a field of 
liivaic'lit it opens 3ip ! If j 30 one can search ■without finding, it 
proves that all tilings desirable exist, and can be called into 
ovlenial niaiiifesUition simply by searching: or, in other 
words, each desire of the human mind is co-related to the 
desired; and search (which implies belief or faith) will 
rcvori it. This being the case, there is no excuse for poverty or 
d!.sea=e, old age or death, and we are the priind fools of all 
tlm planets for believing in them. 

Slowly, but with certainty, we come np higher into a 
knowledge of the great law rei^ealed in the foregoing para- 
granh. and as we do so we can feel within oui>cl\’js the growth 
of fresh po^ivers; powers that add to oiir ability to conquer 
over}' obstacle in the way of the actualization of the ideal. 

We see the ideal before ns all the time, and the more we 
ccntemplate it, tlic more ive lose sight of the woi'ki & old beliefs 
ill sin, sickness, poverty, old age and death, and consequently 
the imn'e we lieconie liberated from these things. 

Actually and practically liberated from them. The more 
the mind frees itself from Ihem the more the body frees itself 
from them; and this is because mind and body are one. “As 
m.in thinlceih so is he." Tlierefore, in .following the ideal 
will: onr best hopes and desiics, and in gradually coming to 
lielicve in it with greater fervor than we have ever believed in 
wjial we call “the real,” we are casting ofi all onr jirevinus 
convjr-tions as to man’s limitations, and getting into a won- 
derfully large, clear place in our understanding of human life. 

AYlion I treat a patient I see him mentally from the ideal 
standpoint, and I address myself to the ideal self that resides 
in him. The ideal residing in him isn free thing ; it is not ham- 
pered with an}' jDerceptible limitation ; it is not diseased ; no 
one can have a diseased ideal ; the ideal is that which we hold 
before us as the most desirable thing we’ can imagine. There- 
forc, I recognize this ideal part of him as by far the stronger 
part, because all his hopes and desires are centered in it, and 
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all it lacks ol being the real, visible pra-t o£ him is that he has 
not clothed it vdth flesh and blood by Ijclieving in it. He not 
only does not believe in it, but it has never occurred to him 
that it was worth while to do so. lie is ntterl}'^ ignorant of 
the importance of believing in it ; and the law of growth 
which declares that -belief is the power that clothes the ideal, 
thus bringing it from the subjective into the objective do- 
main of life, is a dead letter to him. 

But 1 Itnow that this law is one of the unalterable veri- 
ties of the universe, and that from the beginning of individ- 
ual existence it has been the means, and the only means, by 
which creatures have climbed the scale of life from the monad 
to man. I not only believe in this law (lielief is a dead ivord 
with which to express my attitude toward it) but I know 
that it exists; I know it with the fullest understanding of 
it in all its bearings, and in all its relations to all things 
from atoms to planets; and it explains them all. It is a 
key to new knowledge that ivill recast every work on astron- 
omy. and relegate to the lumber room of worn-out ideas a 
hundred theories now held in high esteem b}* scientific men. 

As 1 search for the ideal in a patient, and as in}' recogni- 
tion of it and of its importance and power grows stronger, all 
his old beliefs are lost sight of. I no longer see them; they 
make less and less impression on me with each treatment, until 
in the course of a few weeks or months they disappear — not 
only from my view, lint owing to the fact of thought transfer- 
ence, they disappear from his view also ; and he sees that he is 
well. 

In this slight description of individual treatment, I have 
conveved a hint concerning the salvation of the whole race. 
This salvation is to be accomplished by the practical recogni- 
tion of the ideal faculties within it. The race is not living in 
this recognition ; it is living almost exclusively in recognition 
of the lower faculties; the faculties that ally it with the 
heavier and deader forces of the earth ; hence, it has' trials and 
tribulations without number. It is in, a hand-to-hand struggle 
vdth these deader influences, so that it even earns its bread by 
tremendous effort, and in the long run it earns nothing but its 
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bread. Life is one constant conflict, and death gains the vic- 
tor}' at last and closes over every antagonist. 

The understanding of mind and its pover alone brings re- 
lief. The first suggestion of this thing implies the getting away 
from matter, by the intellectual conception that matter is not 
matter (in the old acceptance of the word) but mind; farther, 
that there is no obstacle to the constant progress of mind, in 
which progress every new thought is a conquest that lifts the 
tliinker in the scale of being from death, toward more life. 
Every step hi the study of this great truth liberates the student 
to a certain degree from every one of his previous emdron- 
nients, and makes the next step easier. 

Contrast this progress with the old way wherein a man's 
struggles become greater at every step until they crush him, 
and the grave closes over him. The new thought leads in a di- 
rection diametrically opposite to the old tliought. The latter 
leads to death; the former to the cimplete triumph over death; 
one leads to the abandonment of the ideal ; the other to the 
practical realization of it ; one is submitting to be conquered ; 
the other is conqueror. 

Some say, “I dare not pursue the ideal ; the effort to over- 
come is too great.’" It is not near so great as the constant fight 
with the dense, and still denser, forces one must contend with 
as he travels the downward road toward death. In going death- 
ward the poor pilgrim weakens with each foe he meets. In go- 
ing lifeward he is strengthened by every foe that besets his 
path; for he conquers one at a time, and each conquest makes 
him stronger for the next one. Indeed, in the direction he is 
traveling he is gradually getting out of the realms of foes ; he 
is finding that ivhat at first seemed to be his foes are really 
his servants and assistants. This change in the situation comes 
about through his finding out that an obstacle is simply a gym- 
nasium bar on which to strengthen his muscle. 

And' yet in all this long chapter I have not really reached 
the point I particularly wanted to make. It is this : The beliefs 
of the world in the deadness of matter, and in sin, sickness, 
old age, poverty and death, are the only foes we have to over- 
come, and we do not need to overcome them at all. All we need 
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do is just to leave them. We can go av^ay from them hj looking 
toward the ideal with all the faith the most earnest desire can 
prompt, until a belief in it (strong enough to overbalance the 
world’s beliefs as organized in our bodies) comes to us. It will 
come in every instance where the idealist is faithful to his 
highest aspiration. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE USES OP BEAUTY. 


In starting a town here in Florida, we have hut one ob- 
ject in view. This one object, however, is ulterior and circinn- 
ferences man}" others. Ve want to work out our conceptions of 
the beautiful through it, and we want to see other people do the 
same. It is in the pursuit of beauty that the competitive spirit 
demonstrates its great worth. The competitive spirit 
' appears to be a sordid, mean thing so long as its object is an 
unworthy one; but once let the object become noble, divine, and 
then the spirit of competition does, indeed, become the ver}’’ 
life and breath of all great unfoldment. 

Simply to see a flower bloom, has been incentive enough to 
get me out of bed at daylight morning after morning for a 
week; and oh ! tho swelling tide of life within me to behold the 
deepening tint and the advancing unfoldment of the beautiful 
thing from dav to dav. I am sure that a flower is more than a 
floAver ; it represents effort; and elTort in a diviner way than 
effort expressed merely in bread getting. 

The bread is a necessity not to be dispensed with ; but 
bread is worthless, and the life it feeds is worthless, unless it 
is fed to an aim loading in the direction of beaut3X 

The evolvement of beautv is the divinest ambition that 
can ever actuate a human hfo. All uses are but proparafory 
steps leading to it. Uses must necessarily be supplied before 
the love of the beautiful which -lives in each person’s inmost 
thought can become unfurled. There can be no freedom for 
anyone until the uses of life are met and disposed of. With 
freedom secured, comes the diviner sense that starts on- an 
endless search for the beautiful ; or, rather, I should say — ^with 
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freedom comes the artistic creativeness ; and this artistic cre- 
ativeness is the goal towards which all growth points. 

The old woman who sits in the cabin door, piecing calico 
scraps into a qnilt, is actnated and made happy b}' this slight 
expression of her ideas of beauty. It is an escape for her from 
the more sordid duties of her life. She fries the- bacon and 
bakes the corn cake with more alacrity because her pleasant 
sewing beckons her on; and when the drudgery ,is done her 
very thought escapes into a nerv realm. The holl3dioeks in the 
yard are another record of her protest against the sternness of 
eternal necessit}'' ; a breath of freedom lies where their roots are 
planted, and its fruitage is a ‘Tiseless” blossom. 

Think of calling a blossom useless ! “A thing of beauty is 
a Joy forever.” It — more than all the uses in the world — un- 
locks the storehouse of man's slmnbering powers. In the pro- 
cess of evolution, a rose is worth more than a diamond ; a but- 
terfly or a humming bird outweighs a crown. I^Tiy? Because 
they stir man’s latent poesy to its deepest depths ; and poesy is 
the wings of the intellect. 

Who wants to creep forever in the mire of an unfinished 
planet — a planet that will never be finished until we have first 
found our wings, and have also discovered the atmosphere in 
which they will float us ? It is a mental atmosphere and is cor- 
related to our unfoldment in the direction of the aesthetic, the 
divine, the beautiful. 

I am so tired of the sordid ; I am so tired of content with 
the mereW necessary ; I want the supernumerary ; I want the 
fifth wheel to the wagon, though I will take it in a shape that 
will dispense with the other four wheels ; a shape that will float 
the wagon in the air. I am tired of all things as they are, 
and look upon them as nothing more than a substantia] 
foundation for something infinitely hetter. Above all things, 
I am tired of the feeling of satisfaction which- some people 
have in present conditions. Of course, this feeling onl}’’ be- 
longs to those who have achieved a certain measure of 
afilnence ; and even among these — I am delighted, to saj’' — ^the 
new truth is pouring a strangely decomposing element that 
turns all things to ashes before their mental vision. There is 
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no j^n-ase upon tlie tongue of \realtli, as it exists to-day in its 
a^vfnl]y sordid expression, so frequent as that one little 
sentence which discloses the growing power of higher thought 
and aspiration, ^‘Is this all ?” 

0 ! the depths of discontent made manifest hy.-these small 
words ! The dream of a life has been realized hy Ihe accumula- 
tion of that which renders farther effort unnecessary ; and the 
result is — ^udiat ? Either a gradually deepening disappointment 
or a fierce, discordant gloom that makes all things 
seem unbearable. Man}'- men die within a year or two 
after retiring from business; there is nothing more — on their 
plane — to live for, and so the end for them has come the very 
day tliey turn their faces from the work that has occupied 
them alwa5’’s ; and as they walk away, they walk by the shortest 
possible route to their graves. 

^Ts this all ?” These are the last words for all men who do 
not find an answer to them by stepping up into a higher plane 
of thought and action ; and there is no higher plane in all this 
world, except that which is revealed by the truths of Mental 
Science. Wealth is a millstone around any man’s neck, and is 
bound to sink him into the grave, unless he makes it a founda- 
tion or a platform from which to build higher up into the 
realm of the ideal, the beautiful, the divine. 

1 use the word ‘’Tuild” in full realization of its meaning. 
Every upward step a man takes ih the realm of thought, the 
more he adds to the strength, the ability, the greatness of his 
own being, and the more firmly he establishes his position as a 
builder in the world of eftects. 

“Heaven is not reached at a single bound ; 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowl}'’ ground to the vaulted skies. 

And we mount to its summit round by round.” 

“Only in dreams is a ladder thrown from earth to 
sky.” Yes, and the most unsubstantial of dreams, too ; for it is 
a fact that the race has no help in its effort to ascend but the 
power it draws out of its own brain; that power which results 
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from the acquisition of more ndsdom, and ndiich enables ns to 
conquer more and more the obstacles nn find in onr path. 

Do yon know what an obstacle is? It is something to 
climb over ; something to dissolve by that most powerfnl of all 
solvents — thought. It is a gjTOnasiiim bar wnicn we break for 
the mere sport of testing onr strength. Having broken it, we go 
on and lircak others of ten-fold resistance. 

. 'We are now standing face to face with a stone wall that has 
for ages seemed to shnt ofi; onr further advancement. Thatstone 
wall is the blended monuments of all the dead who have- ever 
died; it is death itself, and disease, and every denial of onr 
power that ever hemmed ns in and made the earth a prison 
house of trembling, aspiring, hut helpless beings ; helpless be- 
cause aspiration never ripened into effort for them, but lay 
down and died in view of the obstacles ahead. 

I am now making a call upon those whose aspiration for 
something better than life has 3'et yielded, has conquered — ^not 
only their fears, but the race belief in the power of negative 
environment to hold them down to conditions they are heartily 
tired of. I am calling upon men. and women to take the risk of 
losing something, in the hope of gaining other something that 
promises more. To me it appears to be an exchange of death 
for life; an exchange of the prison for freedom; of the 
charnel-house for the free airs and the flowers of Paradise. 

To start untrammeled on an upper path in -pursuit of 
freedom, happiness, all that the ideal brain suggests as most 
desirable — this is what ive are doing. To test the poi^’er of 
man’s ereativeness on a higher plane of effort than has ever 
been done before — this is what we are doing. If there is no 
ouflet to this undeveloped genius of the race, then we had bet- 
ter all die, never to be resurrected ; for the development of in- 
dividual genius is the only happiness there is, the 
only freedom there is. and the only possible pro- 
gression. And without happiness, freedom and the power 
to progress, life is utterly worthless. I recognize 
present good, and I recognize the power of money 
and I enjoy its possession; brft if I had millions of it 
I would give it all in exchange for one single new thought that 
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held the promise of greater freedom than life has yet 3delded. 
Is tins recklessness? Hot a bit of it; it is ndsdom untrammeled 
by the caution whose further continuance will prove the curse 
of the race: it is exchanging a negative good for a positive 
good. It is exchanging conditions we do not like, but onty tol- 
erate, for the prospect of conditions that will be for us the re- 
alization of happiness — ^lieaven. 

But suppose one risks and loses? Loses what? That which 
ensnared him and made farther effort on his part unneces- 
sarv. I would rather be a tramp on the road to-day than to 
sit down in that sccurit}^ from want that would stultify the 
fartlier outgroAvth of my capacity to create opulence. For 
I say that the pleasure is in creating it, and not in piling it 
up and sitting like a watch dog beside it to keep others from 
getting part of it. The creative abilit}' is what I prize ; that 
which I create takes a back seat in my mind, or is forever 
abandoned, while I go on to more advanced creations; to a 
fuller development of my creativeness. And this is mind in 
constant expression. It is life in ever progressive unfoldment. 
It is the bridging of the chasm of death by the continuity of 
endeavor. 

Endless growth admits of no cessation of the creative 
principle. To stop is to stagnate ; to gather wealth is all right, 
but the chief right is in scattering it ; to sit down by it converts 
it at once into trash ; it becomes as the green scum that con- 
ceals the dead water of the standing pool ; it hazes over all the 
bright energies of the brain, and at last the brain has lost its 
powers of action and become a useless thing. 

In heaven’s name, let me preserve the aetivitj’’ of my 
mind, even though I have but one meal a day. 

And yet this suggestion is contradictory ; for if I preserve 
the activity of my mind I shall never lack for what I want. 
Mental activity insures the fulfillment of every desire. There- 
fore, I must guard that power in mj'^self which is cajDable of 
projecting new conditions, even though I never invest in four- 
■ per-cent, bonds, as my friend suggested. 

I do not want four-per-cent, bonds ; I want something to do 
that expresses me. I want to plant a hollyhock when I get the 
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dishes Avashed and the beds made ; I n\ant to escape from neces- 
sity into the unconfined atmosphere of the ^‘’useless/’ the**beau- 
tif nl, the diAone ; that place AAdiicli represents my highest ideas 
of freedom. And this is ndiy aau are here. We liaA'e planted onr 
hollyhock here and are Avatching it groAV. We are sure the 
groAvth of it A7ill reveal untold tomes of Avisdom to ns; and 
Ave are fast approaching the day AA^hen Avisdom AAnll feed and 
clothe us; for AA'isdom circumferences all things; it 3''ields us 
bread and houses and diamonds and everjdhing opulent. To 
simpl}'^ OAvn the bread and houses and diamonds is no insur- 
ance against Avant, hut to have Avisdom is to be the master of 
all Avealth^ and to command it at Avill. This is the Loaa", and 
it never fails. 

Jt is time someone started out to discover something bet- 
ter than the fieeting possessions that pass for AA^ealth. Great 
mental strength, a complete sense- of master}^, is vdiat men 
need, and must have'before they are fit for the conquest of the, 
as yet, unconquered v^orld. The Avorld.lies before us Avfith all 
its vast resources, and is ours for the taking; but onlj’' AAfis- 
doni can reach it. We are poverty-stricken because Ave lack the 
AA'isdom I am speaking of. Let us come here in peace and 
comfort, and AAuth beautiful surroundings, for a part of each 
3'oar, at least, and meet together often in that interchange 
of ideas that develops the highest thought. Who knoAVS Avhat 
great things may result from an effort like this ? 

The spirit of liberty lies at the bottom of our AATiting, 
and of our Avork here. We are not proposing co-operation in 
business matters, but only in the field of thought. All reform 
must begin Avith the individual. GiA^en a community of in- 
dividuals Avith correct standards, and the business relations 
of its members AAnll be adjusted upon principles of justice and 
equity. 

At this time the higher desires of humanity point toAvard 
the acquisition of ImoAA'ledge that Avill raise men in the scale 
of humanity, and give people more individual power in the 
subjugation of everything in life, that is oppressive and de- 
moralizing. We Avant the AA'isdom that Avill enable us to over- 
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come disease, inliarmony, old age and. death; the Avisdoin that 
will develop out ol our own organizations the good naturally 
inlierent in us. As seed germs of eiulless growth, we have dis- 
covered that we are not evil, and that farilier development 
will not make ns evil or dangerous to each other ; l)ut tliat it 
will enlarge every faculty of our whole bodies, ami l)ring forth 
other faculties that we do not now know of. Wisdom can only 
malce ns better ; ignorance alone is the root of unhappiness, and 
wisdom is its corrective. 



CHAPTEP. XXXYf. 


THE SCHOOL OE KESEAROH. 

It ^yas not accident, but rather by 'what seemed to be 
some undefined mental leading that the founders of the School 
of Scientific, Philosophic and Ethical Kesearch came to es- 
tablish first their home, and later the college, at Sea Breeze, 
Florida. The idea had long been growing and taking shape 
in their minds of founding an institution, which should be at 
once an instructcr of youth in the ordinary branches under 
infiuences that should help them to become independent 
thinkers: and also to furnish facilities for investigation and 
research b}'" the ablest and most mature minds, that could he 
induced to enter the field, on lines hitherto not only excluded 
from all regularly organized institutions of learning, but un- 
til recently -regarded by an orthodox public as not legitimate 
subjects for investigation. 

Finding themselves in some measure relieved for a sea- 
son from pressing business cares, and thinking to spend a 
few months in partial rest and recreation, they turned their 
thoughts and their steps toAvards Florida. Having receded 
from a lad}^, who had been healed b}" the author of 
this work after haAung been given over by the doctors, 
a description of Daytona, they decided to spend a 
few weeks of their vacation there before visiting other 
portions of the State. They reached Daytona, ■ then 
the terminus of the Florida East Coast Eailroad, . late 
on'e evening in September. As the train backed down through 
rows -of stately palms and wide-spreading live oaks, to the then 
litile depot building upon the banks of the Eiver Halifax, the 
travelers thought the}'' had never an3''where seen an3dhing so 
beautiful. The moon, nearing its full, threw a band of bur- 
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nished silver clear across the half-mile of placid waters, soft- 
ened the harsh outlines of the not too ornate depot bnil^l- 
ings, and of the gnarled and twisted tree trunks whose 
branches overhung and interlaced above the shell road, that 
wound along the river bank in the direction of the hotel to 
wiaich they were driven — the whole aspect of the place calling 
up memories of fairyland, as pictured to the imagination in 
hooks for children written by men who are artists in the use 
of words. 

The travelers were never able thereafter permanently to 
leave the place. The}' saw other portions of the state, and 
there are many beautiful spots in Florida, both upon its 
coasts and in the interior of the state, but none that, in their 
opinion, nearly equal this. They remained in Daytona, which 
is upon the mainland side of the Halifax Eiver, during the, 
winter, and then purchased a home upon the peninsula side,' 
thinking simply to spend the winter here. Then they went 
Horth and bought a residence on one of the most beautiful 
boulevards near Franklin Park, in Boston, thinking it better 
that their publications date from that city of culture than 
from what the world would regard as a wilderness. They 
would spend the winter in Florida on the banks of the Hali- 
fax, they said, and they did. And gradually they got to pro- 
longing their stay, letting the season get farther and farther 
advanced until spring drifted into summer, before going 
Horth, until finally it daumed upon them -that right here on 
the Halifax Peninsula, with the river on one side and the 
. ever sounding sea upon the other, was the most pleasant spot 
they had ever found in summer, as well as in winter. Then 
they began to plan to put into execution here their long 
contemplated, though heretofore but half-digested plans, for 
the founding of a college, that should offer to the thinking 
men and women of the whole world opportunities for in- 
vestigation into the laws of life and of being, never before 
offered to them by any institution of learning anywhere. 
Land was comparatively cheap, as yet, and they bought a 
tract and began to make improvements, such as would attract 
people to the spot, and gain for it such a rej)utation for health- 
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fulness as would remove from' the public mind an}^ prejudices 
th^t might exist against it^ due to its location in the, far 
South. As opportunity' offered and as they acquired means 
that could he diverted to the purpose^ they purchased more 
land, being compelled — oAving to the advance in price — to 
pay many times more for later than for earlier purchases, 
but knoAving that, since of all places in the state this 
is the most desirable, either for Avinter or for all-the-year- 
round residence — it AA'Ould continue to advance, and thus 
enable them to contribute largely to the endowment of 
the institution AA'hich they- Avere planning. For. six years' 
they Avorked and planned and said little of their intentions. 
The first tract purchased AA'as platted, a park laid out and 
some hundreds of dollars spent upon it. Tavo boulcAvards 
were built, extending from river to ocean, each sixty feet 
wide; and these were lined upon either^ side AA'ith full-grown 
palm ti’ees transplanted from the native forest, xi hotel of 
one hundred and tAventy rooms, a store-building, a pavilion 
upon the ocean front Avith a pier extending six hundred feet 
into the ocean, a dozen cottages — all these AA'ere added' as'time 
passed, until the place, from the beauty of its surround- 
ings and the improvements made, came to be knoAA'n as 
“The City Beautiful.” It was not, and is not, a city. Per- 
haps it -Avill never be a city. Certainly aa’c do not expect it 
ever to become a great city. But it is, and AA'ill ever con- 
tinue to be, one of the most healthful and attractive spots to 
be found anywhere in this or any other country, though one 
search the whole AA'orld over; and so say ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of the thousands of tourists Avho annually 
spend some portion of the year in the state. The declaration 
of principles and form of organization, which haA'e been made 
a part of the general plan of education and investigation, 
AA’ere given to the public some months before this work went 
to press, and met Avith a reception most gratifying to the 
originators of the enterprise. Local associations organized 
upon the plan suggested were immediately formed in num- 
bers, both in this and in most European countries — ^in Aus- 
tralia, EeAV Zealand, Piji — Avherever there are English speak- 
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ing people — evincing tlic widespread and deep-seated in- 
terest existing in the subject of man’s relatioi] to tlic 
life forces, and in tlic ju’oposed founding of an institution 
which should give the widest jjossiblc scope to investi- 
gations into the, as yet, hidden laws governing the same. 
Pew. perhaps, believe in man's abilit}' to overcome death, but 
millions hope that at least the span of human life may l)e 
crreatly Icnatheued, and thousands desire that their children 
be educated under inllnences that shall tend to inake them in- 
de}'cndent thinkers, rather than mere echoes of the thoughts 
and opinions of generations of men who arc dead. The property 
deeded by Mr. Post and Helen Wilmans Post to the college 
consists of a tract of land extending from the Piver Halifax to 
the sea, an even half-mile in length, and having twelve hun- 
dred feet frontage on both bodies of water. This has been 
platted into two hundred lots varying somewhat in size and 
in value. Lots similar to these in all respects upon the 
adjoining plat are even now selling at from -$500.00 to 
•$1,500.00, and can not be purchased for less. Of the 
proceeds arising from the sale of these lots it is proposcdcthal 
one-quarter go to the improvement and beautifying of streets, 
and for necessary incidental expenses ; and three-quarters to a 
fund for buildings and the conduct of the institution. Upon 
this ])asis the college proper should realize at least $150,000. 
out of the donation after deductions arc made for street im- 
provements. This sum will not he realized all at once, but only 
as lots are sold; which will, in the main, doubtless be to parties 
desiring to locate here while their children are being educated ; 
or for the erection of cottages in which to spend some portions 
of the year for health, and the opportunities which Avill be af- 
forded for attending lectures upon ditferent subjects, in which 
they may feel an interest. It is the expectation of those most 
immediate^ interested in the matter that the institution will 
be able to secure the best of talent for lectures upon every 
branch of science — ^not of the metaphysical alone, but of the 
physical also, and that these lectures alone will attract many to 
the place for a longer or shorter stajn 

We do not profess to believe that the donation which we 
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have made of a fev" hundred residence lots, will produce a fund 
sufficient to meet the needs for money of the institution which 
we have founded. What we do believe is that having founded it 
and endoAved it to the extent of our present ability, and after 
having made the purpose of its founding knoAAm to the public, 
whatever amount of money ma}' be needed for carrjdng on 
the proposed irn’estigations into the laAvs of life and of being 
will be foi'thcoming from men and AA'omen interested, as all 
must be, in the Avork to be done. If it requires a million, then a 
million let it be; or if tAAm millions it is still small in compari- 
son with the results possible of attainment. Whatever the 
amount may be that is needed we have a perfect faith in its 
being forthcoming as needed ; for rich and poor alike are in- 
terested and AAdll give each as he is able, that it may be made 
possible to discover the law whereb_y Death may, at least, 
be forced to delay his coming, if not defeated and oA’erthrown. 

The reeds of the institution will undoubtedly be great; 
will be so because it is intended that it shall ofEer facilities for 
research such as shall attract the best minds of the age — and 
silch facilities cost, and cost heavily. But there is need, pressing 
need, that such facilities be afforded ; and we haA^e no fear that 
they will not be supplied through contributions, endowments 
and such fees as may properly be charged to students in at- 
tendance, either upon the ordinary course of instruction, as 
in other colleges, or from those attending courses of lectures. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A 33IT or HISTORY. 

Almost four hmidred j'cars ago (1512) one irlio loved life 
far more than he feared dealh.crossed a Hlormy sea and faced 
the dangers that lurked in the unexplored forests of a nev'ly 
discovered continent, in search of the fountain of perpetual 
youth. Ponce de Leon represented in himself the sole desire for 
eternal life and vouth in the bodv. He ditrored from the mass 
of his fellovs, not in his desire for eternal life, Imt in that 
he had the faith in the possilhlity of its attainment, vdiieh 
they lacked, and in the possession of the courage to prdclaim 
his belief and to act upon it. He failed in finding that Avhicli 
he sought, and perished in the attempt ; yet because he dared 
hope to conquer the arch-enemy of mankind and to strive for 
such conquest, has his name and fame been perjietuated 
through all succeeding generations. 

Half a century after do Leon.the I’renoh Huguenots,un- 
fler Piiboult and Laudonniore came seeking fortune and free- 
dom from religious persecution in the neiv world ; and a little 
later the Spanish expeditions under ilchendez arrived. The 
former fixed upon a location on the banks of the River ]\Iay, 
now known as the St. Johns. The latter landed at St. Augus- 
tine, near the inlet to llatanzas River, arid opposite Anasta- 
sia Island. Although Spain and France were at peace at home, 
yet in the new world the most cruel and fanatical war arose 
between the French and Spanish colonists. Cruel as a tiger by 
nature, to a bitter hatred of the French Menendez added that 
of a fanatical Catholic towards those whom he considered 
heretics and traitors to the church. With the cunning of the 
fox and the courage of the lion, he trapped and massacred the 
greater portion of the French, surprising some and slaying 
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them -n-ithout mercy ; he secured the surrender of others under 
pledge of honorable treatment, only to order them executed 
the moment they had laid doum their arms. 

D’Erlach' alone, with a few follov/ers, escaped the massacre, 
which took place near the head of Matanzas Sliver, a day's 
march below St. Augustine. He fled southward, and at a point 
possibly twelve miles above the spot on .which the new college 
building is to be erected, found friendly Indians -of a more 
civilized character, and less warlike than those living far- 
ther north; and tliese, having a fear of' the Spaniards, united 
with the fleeing French, made a stand upon the peninsula op- 
posite to their village on the mainland and defeated the Span- 
iards, who had marched dovm the beach in eager, pursuit. 
There is not a foot of this coast from the mouth of the St. 
Johns Eiver to the Everglades, that has not at some time since 
the discover}’' of the continent been witness to scenes of battle 
and adventure and romance, worthy of the pen of the novelist 
or historian, and the brush of the painter. This more than any 
other section of our country is historical ground. But of the 
events which go so largely to the making of written history, 
much the greater portion occurred so long ago as to give in the 
reading a feeling that one is dealing with ancient, rather than 
with modern events. 

The author of this work is acquainted with an old lady, ■ 
whose grandfa:ther was brought to this country either from 
Greece or the island of Minorca, more than a hundred 3’ears 
ago ; yet he Imew nothing, and knew of no one who Imew any- 
thing — of the ruins of buildings existing near Hew Smyrna, 
twenty miles below the spot selected for the college. The rude 
vats in which was cured the iiidigo plant raised by these same 
Minorcan's and Greeks a hundred years ago, are still easily 
pointed out in the midst of the forests of oak and palmetto 
and bay, where once was grown corn and sugar cane and the 
indigo plant. A ncAv' pleasure yacht, named the Princess 
Issena (after the Indian princess of the tribe that support- 
ed the French at the battle above referred to, and 
who married D’Erlach’s young brother, Ernest;'- and 
went with him to France, when at last they man- 
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cl to leave the coimiry) has just been placed in the ■waters 
of tlie liaiil'a-v. at Ormond, only a lew mues below ihe ijoint 

^ y X 

at which the Indian jn’ineC'S ami leer I'n nch bnev mel_, and 
wliere he was weranded in bsnile and .-Mughi oui by her. wlierc 
he lay bleedina and inscimible iri Ihe chiekei wiiei’c lie i'ell. 


What have lliese Liile.'^ ot oid-tiiiio 'war.' iuid adventnros 
and loves to do with a beliei' in man's a.biliiy to ovorcome 
derdh, or in the endo'wnienl ot a college lor iiue.-'ligations re- 
garding the law of life? 

Xoi a thing. 

On!;,' that it seems appropriate that here, wliere in the 
Isew World first began the search for eternal life, the search 
should again be taken np after four himdud years have 
passed. AVhat might not have been done to advance the race 
of men in a knowledge of themselves and of the infinite, out 
of which all things come to bo, if only there laid been liberty 
of thought, and institutions for investigatioii such as wo are 
founding here on this cast coast of Florida? Does any one 
dare attemjrt an estimate of the advaiu'c the race would have 
made in the past four hundred year's, jf just such institutions 
as we propose, and have founded, had lieen in existence dur- 
ing that time? Ecligious fanaticism, race antagonisms and 
opposing interests spread death and desolation in the fair 
land where de Leon hoped to find the elixir of life — just as 
in the centuries wdiich have followed, religious fanaticism 
and a conservatism, ■which feared everything neiv in the realm 
of thought, have choked ofi investigation and research, and 
licld each succeeding generation to the grooves in which it had 
its birth; until now, at last, it has broken its loading strings 
and started out upon the sea of investigation and newer 
thought, alike fearless of the future and regardless of the 
anathemas of those ■udio would bind the living present to the 
dead past. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

OUR LOCATION. 

A chain of natural watcinv,a3"s, broken here and there, 
v\'here, for a short distance, the main land reaches a finger 
down to the sea, extends' from the mouth of the St. Johns 
Eiver, near Jacksonville, to the extreme southern section of the 
state. A portion of these waters is navigable for craft of con- 
siderable size ; at other points the waters are shallow and dot- 
ted with 03’ster bars ; but all could be made navigable at a cost 
small in comparison to the advantage it would afford to com- 
merce and to the nation in the possible event of a tvar, where- 
in it should become necessaiy to protect our soitthern coast 
from invasion. Indeed, the state, at one time, made an ap- 
propriation of lands for this purpose, and a no inconsiderable 
amount of dredging of the channel was done; but as so fre- 
quentl3'- happens in such cases the appropriation was not 
properly guarded, and individual interests crowded those 
of the public aside and the work was never com- 
pleted. Our new relations with Cuba and Porto Eico, 
together with the projected Xicaragua Canal, must event- 
ually bring this matter prominently before the general public, 
and compel action on the part of the general government in 
opening this most magnificent natural highwa3’- to the com- 
merce of two continents. 

Epon a peninsula formed b)’^ one of these estuaries in con- 
nection with the sea, and one hundred and ten miles south of 
Jacksonville, is the spot selected for the location of the insti- 
tution which is to offer in addition to the ordinary course of 
studies for 3'^outh, facilities for investigation along all lines in 
which science is interested, and more especially along lines 
usually regarded as “^^occulP^ or ‘diidden.” The work heretofore 
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accomplisliecl lias been in a great degree, and of necessity, tlieo- 
reiical. e must non' make it practical; we must prove b}' act- 
ual demonstration numy things wliiclp. as yet, we have been un- 
able to do for lack of facilities. And we must, at the same 
time, push investigation and research ; and whatever the result 
obtained, it muti bo made known to the world of men. The race 
is entitled io Itnow, and shall know, all that can bo learned by 
the most fearless experimenters of the laws_ which govern in 
the unseen world. AVc are alread}' connected through Mental 
{Science organizations by means of our jiaper, Freadoni, and 
through the International Scientific Publishing Association, 
having its chief office here — with interested people in every 
country on the globe, and believe that we possess every facil- 
ity' necessr.ry to success in our undertaking. 

Xo more naturally healthful spot exists an3nvhere than 
that selected, and no more delightful climate. The summer 
heat at the extreme seldom reaches iJO degrees, and always 
tenijtered by the softly blowing breeze from oil the sea, with 
nights never too hot for sweet sleep, j^et without the chill 
which in many- latitudes comes with the setting of the sun — 
■with only enough of yydnter to remind one of that deliciously 
invigorating autumn weather of Xew England, with its days 
of clear skies and star-lit nights — those days and nights when 
“the frost is in the pumpkin and the corn is in the shock;” 
yrith such a climate and such surroundings and with the 
sound of the limitless sea forever in the ears, vrhere could be 
found a better spot Tor the founding of an institution pledged 
to a study of the Law of Life and a contest yvith the powers 
of death? 

The peninsula at this point is a half mile wide, the aver- 
age level above high tide probably fifteen feet. Eising rather 
abruptl}'- from the river (the Halifax) it lies in ridges yvith 
lower grounds running parallel with river and sea coast, thus 
giving absolutel}’ perfect drainage,, and offering a most pleas- 
ing contrast to the flat pine lands, through which all lines of 
railroad entering the state pass in some portion of their route. 
The soil here is sandj^ and covered thickly with vegetation, 
consisting of several varieties of oak, pine, sweet ha}’’, white 
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bay, myrtle, “cabbage’’ and “saw” palmetto, etc. From trees at 
the river side comparing favorably in size rvith those of a 
northern forest, vegetation gTadualh’ diminishes in height and 
size until at the immediate sea front it is “scrub,” mostly of 
the lower growing varieties of palmetto, not exceeding in 
height a tall man. 

Though not by any means rich, the soil is much more pro- 
ductive than appearances would indicate to the inexperienced 
in its cultivation. Fine lawns or pastures of Bermuda or other 
grass adapted to the climate are easil}'’ attainable without fer- 
tilization, and by a moderate use of fertilizer all, or nearly, all 
FTorthern vegetables and vines can be successfully gi’own, to- 
gether with some which cannot be produced at the ISTorth. The 
lack of seasonable rains, which do not always fall at the time 
most nee led, is a far greater obstacle in the cultivation of 
vegetables on the peninsula than is any sterilit}’’ of the soil. 
This lack of rain at convenient season is much more noticeable 
on the peninsula than on the mainland, immediately opposite, 
the river frequentlv being the line of division between copious 
showers and gardens languishing for want of moisture. The 
cheapness of water supply is, however, in very great measure 
an offset to lack of rain, in so far as la^vns and small gardens 
are concerned. An artesian well, sunk to a depth of one hun- 
dred and eigthy feet, will furnish a never failing supply of the 
best of water, and a little added expense will carry this over 
a. bit of ground sufneient to sujDply an ordinary famil}’’ with 
vegetables. 

Of floral beauties most varieties grorni in the rSTorth do 
well here, and roses are seldom out of bloom the whole year 
round. 

On the mainland side, and lying immediately back of 
F)a3dona, a city of two thousand five hundred inhabitants, 
are several thousand acres of what are called “ham- 
mock” lauds; that is, land covered with a heavy 
growth of hardwood timber— oak, ba^y magnolia, hickor}^ , 
soft maple and other woods interspersed with varieties of pal- 
-•cetuo. Thc'se lands are expensive to clear, but are productive, 
rinrl could be made fine agricultural lands if in the hands of 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


HOW TO GUOW. 

Affirmation is creation. When the student in Mental 
Science has come into sufficient understanding o “ 
pies underlyiug this mighty truth, he may begin oar 
' himself, and his affirmation creates. _ 

Let us say that he knows he is all mind; and that h s 
mind, which is himself, has risen to a condition of positive- 
£ess— through the acquisition of truth— where he knows him- 
self master of all other minds, that, by reason of 
and undevelopment, are negative to him. It is then that he 
can make his affirmations, and they begin to create. 

lie has passed through his denials ; he has denied the ex- 
istence of evil, and of all the world’s fallacies based on that 
belief. He linows that the whole system of the race’s accepted 
convictions is pure nonsense. How can it he otherwise when 
-it rests on a false premise ; the premise that evil is a^ self- 
existent power equal to good, and far more prevalent in its 
operations? From a clear understanding of the situation 
has the student denied this until his conviction stands un- 
alterable'. One might suppose that he was done now ; and 
that he had reached a place where he could rest and let the 
universal Life Principle grow- for him. Hut just let him try 
this, and see what happens. 

The thing that happens is this. His sense of freedom 
from the old world’s beliefs Will not he a day old before he is 
overtaken by a feeling of despondent helplessness. He then 
begins to wonder what ails him, and to go down within him- 
self in search of a new and more sustaining truth. Here 
he perceives what he had previously learned, but had half for- 
gotten ; namely, that man is his own creator. Then he won- 
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pass safety tliroiigli the surf, and to return without serious 
danger to its occupants. 

These things which I am recounting — the short descrip-, 
tions of the countr}”- which I have given, and the illustrations 
which accompany them — are all f' ir the purpose of interesting, 
the reader in lis and in the institution which we are founding ; 
an institution of learning for mature men and women as 
much as for youth; an institution unique in its character, in 
as much as it is established to encourage freedom of thought 
as an important factor in the education of the young, while 
affording facilities to the ripest minds of the age for investi- 
gation and research into the hitherto hidden laws of being. 
M'^e wish the readers, whoever or wherever they may be, to be 
able to think of us and our surroundings, and our work in 
some fair degree, as they would see them to be if the}’' were 
present in the Ijody ; and so for the liour we have offered them 
our eyes with which to see things as they are, and as we see 
them. It has been the easiest, and perhaps the pleasantest, 
part of the autlior’s task, and she trusts that after the brain- 
exhaustive work of follo-ndug her through her metaphysical 
writings, the reader will have found a pleasure and a rest in 
this lighter reading. 
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PART SECOITD. 


Miscellaneous Chapters Bearing" on the Subject of The Con- 
quest of Deathf and Written Later Than the 
Body of The Book« 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


COURAGE. 


One great need of the race to-da}' is courage. Xot ex- 
actly the courage that is shown upon the field of battle; of 
that there seems to he plenty. Dewey and his men had it 
when the}"' sailed into Hanila Bay. regardless alike of the guns 
of the Spanish fort and fleet and of possible torpedoes, such 
as blew the Maine into fragments in Plavana liarbor. Xor 
can the Spaniards said to be lacking in valor, who fought 
a losing fight from ships ul.terly unable to withstand the fire 
of our better aimed cannon. We read, too, of the gallant 
charge of the British troops, and the desperate defense of 
their position by the Boers, proving that in obedience to dis- 
cipline, or in defense of what th.oy consider their rights, men 
CA^erywhere are ready and prompt to risk their IB^cs in combat 
AAuth their felloAvs. But there is another kind of courage 
in which most of us arc badly lacking, and that is the courage 
that refuses to recognize the difficulties, mostly small ones, 
and really insignificant when faced boldly, that lie in the way 
of attaining our desires. 

• I read, a few days ago, a story-^ — ^lialf a loAm story it was. 



yet jirol'c.'SL'clly anlheniic — of a clorsyman whore Avife war in 
j,wcal danger fj'oni savages. ^A'ith companion she was mak- 
ing a hard race from a large body cm' .'avages for a place of al 
least temporai'y safely, while he. a half niile in the roar, was 
riding straight ahead rcgardles.^ of the fact that to reach her 
side he must ride into and through a hundred of her pursu- 
ers. Suddenly while still far in the rear of the main body, 
a half dozen savages rose directly in his path, but he did not 
see the]n. The author of the tale does not mean that Ids 
hero actnall}’’ failed- to note their presence in his path; he 
means that so intent was he in overtaking the larger party and 
rendering assistance to IdyAAdfe, that he did not regard the 
presence of the smaller party that rose in front of him. lie 
made no effort to avoid them; did not sway to the right or the 
left; did not cease to keep his eyes fixed upon the object of 
his pursuit, but rode straight on as if the}" were nothing and 
no one Avere in his Avay. 

His courage, his seeming consciousness of superiority, of 
abilitA" to ride .through or over them, so far daunted the half 
dozen savages that they gave- Avay before him; and though 
they threAv their spears their aim was uncertain and harmless. 
T\ hat AA"e all need is the same kind of coAirage applied to the 
ever3’'-day affairs of^life. lYe AA'ant to/^not see” the saA’ages 
that rise in our pathwa}" and threaten to prevent the 'accom- 
plishment of our legitimate desires. TYe need to be so much 
in earnest to accomplish our purpose that we do not -tuni 
aside, or consider as of importance, the difficulties that rise 
in the Avay of accomplishment. Difficulties are things to bo 
SAA'ept aside, or ridden over. The obstacles we encounter are 
trifling if aao do not giA’c them thought. They are savages in 
AA ar paint AAith eagle feathers in their hair — if we stop to gaze 
at them; ,aud they grow more numerous the oftencr they are 
counted. Looking OA"er and beyond them, seeing clearly the 
object AA-e are in pui-suit of. and riding straight at it, obstacles 
are swept aside or become powerless to slay our onward course. 
It is cmirage for the every-day affairs of life that avc n^ed, 
and it is tliis courage in AA'Iiieh the race is most laclclng: il is 
this couiagc, or the lack of it, that dislinguishcs the master 
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from tlie slave. For he is a slave to conditions vho does not 
iiLaster theni; and he who sees ob-stacles. in llie sense ol fear- 
ing and turning aside from them, mill never atlain lo his de- 
sires. 

To succeed one must first have an (f)jccl, a purpose in 
life, and then musi ride straight at it, regardless of the ob- 
stacles that rise in the path. This Iciml of ceurage is lacking 
in a vast majoriry of people, and accounts for their failure to 
accomplish anything. They never ride slraight at Lhcir ob- 
ject. They see savages in their path and cither stop and turn 
back. Ol’ swerve to this side or that, ket'ping their eyes on the 
obstacle instead of on the object to be attained, and pretty 
soon the object has faded from view and nothing remains but 
a memory of what was once a purpose in life. 

I suppose the truth is that most people do not desire 
strongly enough. They do not care enough really about ac- 
complishing what they start to do to give their undivided at- 
tention to it. They do not pursue an object with determined 
enci-gy because their desire for its attainment is weak, and it 
is this lack of determination that appears to us as cowardli- 
ness. 2Ien lack faith in themselves. They do not know, and 
will not believe, in the power of the will to overcome — of a 
positive mental condition over the negative forces in men and 
in nature. When all men have learned this we shall hear less 
or nothing about obstacles and failures in life, for all things 
array themselves on the side of those who have a knowledge of 
the law, and the courage not to see obstacles in their road to 
success. 
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CTIAPTi:i: XL. 

LKKGTii or rii*i: is iNcniiASiN'o. 

Tho brain or ilionirlii fa(*{nrv has ahva.vs leO. Wlial ii 
said was IriK* was in>iani!y biiili upon by ihe diiroslivi? svstcia 
and bctaini* Ib'sh and blood. 

Xo mailer liow (‘ironi^ons tin* slal(*m(‘ni nniv be which 
tin* brain mauC's. loni: ;> iliat slaienu*nl is ae(“(a>i(’d and be- 
li('V(-i. i!ie di::(‘si:v(‘.M>iem builds ii into V(*rila!)!e lie.di and 
blood and ii l>(‘Cf>nn*s livint: ti,''>in‘. 

lain* Tor in^laina* lln* rac^* l)elief in d(*alh. In’eauso ai 
this time we Iiavc* .mvu iha.t all lives terminate* in di*alh we 
.-ay d(*a!h i.s iho on(‘ jnevitai>I(* ildncr. d'hi.s stat(*menl for- 
mula tc'd by llu* brain is aec'^'pical In* tin* digestive* s^sican — 
whic’h always builds uiuKu* ord(*rs from ihe bra.in — and tin* )*(*- 
suli is that (*Vf'rybody (!n*s. 1 In* .die’(*siiv(» svst(*m w'hic’h is 

that part of us lhal (■loi!u*s bc*li(*ls with i](*sh, builds. in the di- 
reeiion of (h*alh insl(*ad of buildinir in ihe direc tion of’ life. 
Tt builds l!;e liuinan body in U(*akness instead of buildim^ it 
in ))owei\ as ii would do if the brain made* a statement of 
])OW(*r in>( (\‘nl of v'f'alcnc'-s. 

It makes no dilu'nnu'c* what ibe brain says, wLoilier dis- 
c'ase or b(‘ahh: whelher old a^e or per|)(dnal voulh: wb(*lbcr 
deafb or i!ic conquest of dc*aili: just wbai it savs is tbe tliinsr 
flu* diire-tive svslc*!n will build and ma.kc* manif(*st in tin* bodv. 
Ins was the moibod of growth on tlie um^onseious ])lane 
— 1)}* wliieli T mean the ])lanc below tho reasonihc: J)lane — the 
plane where ereatun*.^: simply urew in blind obedience to tbe 
Law of Attraction, before iliey were ])rompied to investigate 
tlio law. 

Wo bnvo tbe most nndenialdc proof of this fact; we see 
it in tlie gradual improvement of the different species of plants 
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and creatures' clear up to man. Everytlnng — no matter lio^v 
low in the scale ot life — projects some belief that -reaches be- 
yond its present condition, and is an inpDrovcmenl upon its 
present condition. This belief is griulnally clothed b}'' the di- 
gestive system of the creaturee so that in tiinc there is an im- 
provement; a gradual growth toward the maldng of more 
powerful beliefs and to the inevitable se(pieitce — nametyj the 
clothing the new beliefs by the digestive system. 

Here is the whole scheme of evolution. The digestive 
system is always negative to the brain or thought-project- 
ing power, and its huilding efforts flow constantly into the 
last, best and highest statement of this power. 

"^liat will seem a strange thing is the fact that creatures 
have the privilege of buildiug below their present manifesta- 
tion or bodily expression quite as readily as Ihey build above 
it. They have the privilege of degenerating as well as that 
of improving. They may and do — under certain environ- 
ments which they cannot overcome — grow so much Aveaker 
than their progenitors that their brain yields them a feebler 
statement of life; a weaker ])elicf with regard to their ability 
to do certain things. In this condition, and because of their 
AA'eakened belief, theq^ degenerate. 

The mind or brain must carry a constant belief in its 
OAAm poAver, or else it loses that poAAur. "Wben a certain breed 
of monkeys found its members could no longer obtain their 
favorite food from the trees on AA'hich they had once liA'ed, and 
Avere obliged to^'ve on food they gathered on the ground, they 
gradually lost the use of their tails, and in time the}^ lost 
their tails. It ma}’ look like foil}'' to say that this Avhole pro- 
cess A'/as mental, but it was. The monkeys forgot that they 
had tails ; their tails dropped out of their minds and no long- 
er called on the digestive system for the food that had pre- 
Anously suppoilcd them. Let us now suppose that these same 
monkeys in the course of time found food groAAung scarce 
again. It became an al)solute necessity for them to think 
about getting food somcAvliere else. They AAure ]mt aAvarc of 
the fact that they were thinking, for they had not yet 
emerged from the unconscious plane of groAvth where thought 
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takes no notice of (itself. ^ Bnfit.is a fact that they did 
think because they had to think in order to even kno^v that 
they were hungry, or to take a single step in the direction' of 
obtaining other food. Let us now suppose that the new food 
they found was less nutritious than what they had previously 
lived upon; it would then follow that they would degenerate, 
and lose to a still farther degree a belief in their povrer, and 
so be forced to make a still weaker statement of themselves. 

So we see that degeneration is. a possible thing. Ho 
matter how high a creature's belief may be, if there is nothing 
for the digestwe system to build the belief into flesh and 
blood, the inevitable result is seen in loss of power. 

This fact teaches us a rerj important lesson; namely, 
that we are dependent on Mother Earth for the visible con- 
tinuance of our lives. 

The folly of ignoring the visible part of us, and putting 
our faith in something which is invisible and beyond the plane 
of our present efforts, is beginning to be very apparent to all 
persons who vdll do their own thinking. Evolution is 
destroying the heaven of the- future bj’’ showing man that he 
created himself in all his past, and predicting grounds for a 
belief that he can continue to do so. Evolution shows the 
necessity of drawing our sustenance from the earth and its 
surrounding fluids; it has established the fact that cur lives 
are dependent on the things which nature yields, and that 
our lives are of a more developed type in proportion as it 
yields us more and better food. ^ 

Eight ,up to the present moment we see that food has 
been our great developing agent ; and it is also true that this 
will always continue to be the case. 

But I am not going to stop to discuss this matter now. 
I want to speak again of -the degeneration sometimes apparent 
in plants and animals, and even perhaps in men. That there 
ure negative influences as well as positive ones no person will 
den}'’; but it is observable in the long continued course of 
growth that the positive influences gain on the negative ones, 
and life proceeds more rapidl}'’ and with less and less of the 
degenerating impulse. In other words, life makes a constant 
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gain over death. In otlier words still, there is a constant in- 
crease of vitalit}' visible as evolution 2)rocced3. 

Tlicrc was no consLirus life on tlie planet at first, even 
lliough all was life in nndcvelopmcnt. li Avas life so entire- 
ly unconscious of itself that it might have been called dead. 
But the A’ital principle of the Law of Attraction inanifested 
more and more all the time, until plants ap]iea]'ed, and then 
animals. 

But the' vital power — which is life — kejjt on mauifest- 
in.g. It kept conquering death in one form or another all 
ihc time in spite iJ occasional rctrogi'cssion. Indeed it becran 
to gain rapidly OA'cr its earlier oondiiion of deadnes'^; it pro- 
duced animals that const aiitly improved upon former s])ecic3 
in every Avay. It is plain to the coinraonest thiidcer that the 
Avhole trend of things was from the deadness of early bgirin- 
nings to a constantly increasing aliA'cness. I hc woidd is more 
alive to-day than cA'er before. It Avill be more alive to-inorroAv 
than it is to-day. And AA’hy? 

It is because all crcaturcs and things, eA*en the loAvest 
forms of life, point upwai’d. It is this upAvard jminting of 
all things that leads from loAver to higher species constantl}''. 
There is nothing that docs not aspire to higher conditions j 
in other AA’ords, there is nothing that does not desire something 
more and better than it has. Its growing intellect speaks 
in desire, and desire is builded into organism by the digestiA’e 
system; and so groAvth proceeds. 

It is a tremendous thought, this of the AA'orld’s becoming 
more alive every day. Think of it Avill you? Why it is an 
absolute guarantee of the conquest of death in time. ' This re- 
sult is incAutable. From death to life is the road the race is 
travelling noAv, though it is not aAvare of it. It still remains 
on the plane of unconscious groAvth ; it is only hero and there 
that a thinker gets up aud expounds the situation ; a thinker, 
who by much reasoning on the subject of evolution, and by a 
close inspection of the ahvays groAving faculties of man, has 
arriA’ed at ai^ understanding of the whole matter. 

This is the transitional period from the unconscious 
plane of groAvth to the conscious plane. Only a few of us 
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have reached the conscious plane 5^et, hnt still the vitalizing 
principle increases jnst the same as it has done in the past; 
the -^rorld is growing more highly vitalized every day. 
Thoiight is responsible tor this; intelligent thought that is 
constantly recognizing more and more of the world’s unex- 
jolored and undeveloped forces. 

The vitalizing influx proceeds whether the race applies 
itself to the effort of understanding it or not. The period of 
such application is not 3’^et reached except a ver}'’ few. 
When it is reached by all, the transposition from the uncon- 
scious to the conscious plane of life will be complete. 

And v'hen this time comes life will bound forward with 
lightning speed; it has been slow while confined to the un- 
conscious plane — the plane where there was almost no thought 
to recognize it. It is recognition of this vitality — this ever- 
lasting life principle — that lifts the race from the unconscious 
to the conscious plane of growth ; and it is on this latter plane 
of growth that man comes into a Imowledge of his own 
masterj'^ and begins to create from his ov.m reasoning powers, 
instead of from his blind, groping desires, as he created on 
the unconscious plane. 

The difference between the conscious and unconscious 
planes of life is this; on the unconscious plane the creature 
pushes forward in the direction of what it wants, through the 
power. of the unreasoning brute will, without anj’’ reflection 
on the matter. In the course of race growth the reflective 
faculties are developed, and the creature, instead of pushing 
forward through the force of the brute will, begins to reason 
on his own innate, but undeveloped powers, when he discovers 
that he can accomplish his desires through the channels of 
thought ; through belief in his ideals ; together with a steadv 
woik in the effort to execute them or bring them forth on 
the material plane. 

The first jDosition is one of constant warfare with other 
creatures on the brute plane, and the entire condition is in- 
harmonious in the e.xtreme. ^ 

Such a position necessarily favors isolation ; creatures, or 
even men, that belong to this order, fear and avoid each other. 
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The Law of Attraction — which is the life principle — manifests 
in seeming weakness, and race vitality is at a low ebb. In- 
deech^lie farther back avc go in the investigation of onr earlier 
existence and onr earlier conditions and surroundings, the 
plainer we see that there Avas a time Avhcn the manifestation of 
life Avas so feeble tliat it Avas hardly perceptible, and that from 
this loAV plane the constant increase of life as expressed in the 
constantly improving races of animals shows a tendency to- 
Avard a sort of half conscious understanding of the r.ghts of 
each other, together Avith less fear of each other, and conse- 
cpiently a closer approach to each other, thus slioAving the 
groAving poAver of the Luaa'^ of Attraction; and Avitli this groAV- 
ing poAver Avas more life evolved constantly. 

This evolvcment of more and more life has been going 
on from the start — if there aa’us any start — and it is still going 
on. It Avas so weak at first that death Avas more ajtparent 
than life: so that the people said. “Death is the one ineAutable 
thing."' But noAv the life principle is asserting itself so rapid- 
ly that the thinker Avho ijivestigates the matter honestly, be- 
gins to see that life is conquering death; it is getting the 
start of death. 

xVll things prove this. Take, for instance, the race meth- 
ods of locomotion. See how we have conquered space and 
time by the inventions of onr brains. And another instance 
is found in the fact that improAT'd foods and improved sense 
of personal poAAmr are noAV yielding longer lives. It seems 
hardly anything nov.' to cross the centuiy line ; all the papers 
are stating such instances. In addition to this, statistics are 
showng that the average length of human life is increasing 
rapidly. 

And yet people look yon honestly in the face and tell 
yon that “death is the one thing inevitable.” If this v/ere 
so, and if death were more powerful than life, why is it not 
driving life out, instead of being driven out by life ?. 
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CTIAPTKR XLl. 

urv. Mi’sT lu: i:xri:i;ssi:i) ly action. 

Ii isAlu* ir.sliiici imkI tho eiTori of nil lif(.* (aninint(' and 
inanimate) lo ri<e eontinually lo hii:lier <‘\j)r(\''Sion of life. 
The lil(* of man lay lockci! in liie lieari of llu' earth. l>v 
and hy vOi:(dal>Ie lifi? shook off llu* more negative eonditions 
of ii.s remoha* (Mrlli slate, and ro-(» and Aood (aeel, .-till kc^ep* 
ing ihi lin* oi man s‘‘( re;ed in iis bosom. Time |)nsscd <m, 
and animal liie ai)pra.rr(i, horn from the lih* of tlu^ plants; 
and all the wliih' our hnman lif(* lay foldial in ihe animal. 
l>ut Ix ioro manhood !iad i*volved from anima!lux>d, man was 
ni liu» (Iar(l(*n of Jvhm. 'hhat is, while in the aniOial form, 
he. had not reaeluMl that point wh<n*e he reengnizcal hi.s own 
individuality, his free moral airtmcy ; his reasoning i)ow(*rs 
were not awak(med. In the Bihh* staKunent of it, h(' had not 
reached forth his hand and taken fruit from the tree which 
rev(»aled a knowhxlge of good and (*vil — <*rror. lie was 
governed hy instinct, a.s every unn'asa)ning (‘rcaiure is; and 
iiisiiru i is unerring in. iis guidaiux*. 'rh(W<'forc, mar* in his 
instinriivo conditieei was in his ICden. Ife did not trouhk* 
him<(df al)out ide^a^ of justice and injustice*, hut oheved his in- 
slinei< whieh faughi him iiow to sele'ct his foexi and defend 
himself, and he was happy. Literally, as the* Scriptures staio 
it, the* life* of man is found contained in the elust of ihe earlli; 
for each du.sty atom cmI)odi('s ihe mighty j)ower of the wliole, 
anel is e)n its long journey ever upward, thre)ugh tlic Ctreat 
Foreve*r. 

Ihii time passed on. and man ro>o out of his anitnal Kden 
into his hnman form, and stood ereet, and ix'asoned about 
lnm.<'‘e*lf. .\nd this is wliy lie mak(*s misiakes. Ho is e\- 
pr(*ssed in tlic image of ^Hlod.'^ (Jod is a name for the power 









of lIiG law. The lavr iralijniiofl ; inan i? fuiiic — limited, 
l'\lan. this child uf tlic Irev j- ciaan'.a loo; because law cou- 
lains all; man ah-" c-ouiaiii.- a’!; . r.; ila ah i- la.lont in him. 
Therctoi'c. inaii hei;'^ a limiich, ,-i .r ..Mfi-aiinn nf ilic unlimited 
wliolc. it j'ollov.-.'- ;hai liw iiiiiiU'h^ , ( .-nice creative- 
ness is one of iii.- aipaimti'.- ) cn’iir 1 "t iiiinsclf because 

ho is limited. A limilc'd i-i'i'afuri' v.iili u’dimiled piowcr latent 
within him cannot m-" and d'ocloj) t'lat jiovacr wiihout creat- 
ine; in tlie dii’cciion of error, l-'or rianondier ve are emerg- 
ing; ITom negative condition^ (not liaving iVdlen from a state 
of perfection) and. thercfoi'o, ilie m‘gatne nol" of -i truth is 
tlic one Avo naturally encounter fir.-t. Ami if i- by means of 
onr experience with the negative poll' that we are finally en- 
abled to reach the pn.'-itivc poh'. Having gainedt the positive 
pole in this manner, ivc fully understand oi:r position^ being 
thoroughly acquainted with the ground v" ii’aveled over to' 
get there. If wo liad grasped the jio-itive pole first, we ivould 
not liave earned it by tlu' necesi-ary comitiest .d' the negative, 
and would, therefore, be in danger of fallng. Our errors 
mean mucli. Taken in consideration with the good grotving 
out of thein, the}' prove that wi' are the beginning — the in- 
cijiient developments or incarnation- or e.\[)ressions — of the 
unlimited laiv. 

The moment a negative condition (pain or other sick- 
ness) dominates a life, that moment is the one in which to 
overthroAv it, since it is by the overtlirowing of these condi- 
tions, either in yourself or iu others, that the strength is 
gained. If the conquering a pain does not teach anything to 
the patient, there is ahvays some one else a\Iio learns a lesson 
by it. In the first place, the healer has added the strength 
of the conquered to his former strength, and his gain is an ad- 
ditional power to help others as well as himself. In the 
second place, the patient is relieved from sutfering. If he is 
ripe for that relief, the suffering will not come back ; if he is 
not, it will return and rule until sufficient strength is de- 
veloped for its entire overthroAAX 

Tlie race is one and inseparable, so that the conquest of 
one is the conquest of all, the good of one the good of all. 
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But tlierc must bo two sides to n oonquest, t!ic conquered and 
the coiHjueror, and tlio pan enacnd Iw the coiKpicrod is as 
es?ential to the contnlote lesson tlie part of the concjueror. 
Hotli are instriinietilnl in the )•< i lonnanee of an expc'ricMieo 
which eoiiiriinites a lesson' to the ;rreat whole, iheniselves, of 
course, ip.eluded. 

^Indents who are nc'w in this science' arc; efic'n timid 
al'oal trvini; to lic>al ; about puttin;r their powens to the praeti- 
ca! test. ^ el this i.s just the' thinrr they nnisi do; foi- I have 
diseov.'red that no matter how <ji(‘at our power, it avails us 
noliiin<: .'O loll”- as we do not make oc'cnsion to use it. It i.s 
like the' miser and hi> money. He ])os.-ess''s it ; still he does 
not li.iN'C' it in the true .'-(■nse of possi'.-c.-ion, heea.usc* he* never 
uses it, Clod lie oeeiipic'S the* same' attitude that he would oc- 
cupy without a;-.y tnoiK'V. lie doe-; not u.-e ii ; ther.'fore, it is 
an ui'.ki'ow n power to him. 1 lu're i-' se.irc-elv anytliinir in the 
physical world that money will not buy or do. hut he is wiih-> 
out the result of its power, even thouyh it is in his jios^ession. 
Wliy? l>eeau>e he does not use it. and test and lead out its 
strenclh \ow. I adviv(. my studc'iits to lei it he known that 
then- wish to leach the.=;e tnuhs for the practice. 'Pell your 
frieml"' that you wi'^h to make a hc'^'inninj;-. aud if the rc'-ults 
are small at first neither you nor they have a riydii to he dis- 
eouratred; for with your clTort they will ^rrow lar-rer and 
laryer until you will .^ee your wav clear to attain ^•our highest 
concc'iuiou-- — so irrcat is the reward of a faithful following 
along the line of the.se t.nitlL9. 
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CIIArTEU XLII. 

TO KXOAV TKUTII IS TO ];]■: iniDEC.V, LI) BY IT. 

Tlic fact llial men do uot anlicipato doalli Jor tlicm- 
selves, furnishes a tremendous ai-gunient in favor of {lie ulti- 
mate conque.si of death. It shows that lliere is an intuitive 
perception within man of the eternal spirit of life that j)er- 
vades all thing.s. This spirit of life is tlu' one fact upon 
which I wish to dwell at some hmgth. 1 lia’.o liiought about 
it a great deal, and yet it seeing to me tlia; one and only 
thing J could say about it is ^inijily that it oxi^ls; that it is. 
The world — the universe — is full of ilii- si)i!’it of life; it 
transfuses cvervlhina: from the atom to man ; from the urain 
of sand to the ]'>lanct. It is never for a momont absent any-’ 
where. "Wherever it is, there life manifests in form; there it 
shows forth in living creatures. This spirit of life which is 
eternal and unchangeable, seems to b(' one thing all by itself; 
while the creatures which arc infused by it appear to bo apart 
from it and not of it. But there is a great fact to be brought 
to light here; man is om' with this s]n"ril of life, and not 
separate from it, as ho appears to be, and as he has always be- 
lieved himself to be. It is this spirit of life that has hecu 
called Clod, and worshiped as some supreme por<onalitv. 
But to assign the idea of personality to this universal vitality 
or life principle is one of the cardinal mistakes of the race. 
This principle of life exists as an essence, or spirit, or vital 
flame, that springs into manifestation wherever it is recog- 
nized, and always in the degi’oo in which it is recognized. For 
instance, the hlade of grass recognizes a certain amount of 
the spirit of life, and shows this spirit of life forth in v.diat 
it is. Higher grades of life, as the animals, show forth more 
of this transfusing, sihrit because they recognize more. Man 
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shows forth more still because he, with his tremendous intel- 
lect, has the power to recognize more than any other creature. 

Ever since the beginning of the manifestation of life 
there has been a steady increase in the power of the creature 
to recognize it. 

Evolution has been brain-building. The line of con- 
tinuity, so far as the unfoldment of the life principle has 
gone, has never been broken from the first life cell to main 
It has been a continual increase of the consciousness of the 
law on the part of the creature. 

In looking back down the past, I perceive that ever}’’ step 
from the beginning has been the acquisition of more of the 
life principle, solely on account of the creature’s power to 
recognize more of it; and I perceive, also, that at this time 
man, the most advanced of the creatures, is recognizing more 
than ever before, and that within the last few years his in- 
creasing power to recognize it has been truly a phenomenal 
thing. Every truth has its bearing on the whole truth; and 
the fact that men have groAvn steadily in intelligence as the 
ages proceeded, and that they have acquired more vitality in 
proportion as they grew in intelligence, would indicate that 
they have the power to acquire still greater intelligence ; and 
with greater intelligence an augmented amount of vitality. 
Vitality is life. Vitality in the human organism is the life 
principle dra-^m to coherence through recognition on the part 
of the individual. Enough of this vitalitj’ udll conquer death 
as easily as a superior amount of vitalit}’’ now conquers dis- 
ease. How do we conquer disease? By stimulating the vit- 
al powers so that they generate more force, more strength, 
more health. The power to conquer disease, which no one 
will deny, prophesies the power to conquer death. Disease is 
the negation or the non-recognition of the life principle. 
Death is the still further non-recognition of the life prineijde ; 
it is the culmination of the non-recognition. Death is not 
something separate from disease; it is simply an extension of 
disease, or a deepening of disease; it is sinking still further 
and further in the direction of weakness; and wealcness is, 
nothing but the failure to recognize the life principle; the 





universal vitality. Xo donljt this will seem a very strange 
statement when I say that Llio simple recognition ol the life 
principle,, which comes throngh the superior intelligence of 
the individual, will ward oh' disease and conquer (dd age and 
death, I know that this statement will have no meaning 
whatever to the majority of people, Init ii is simply because 
they have given the subject no thought. Wlion the fact is 
latown that the life principle exists and is ubiquilous ; that 
there is not a spot on earth nor in the universe that is not 
transfused by it, it will be aljsolutely necessary to accept the 
statement that there is no de'atli. This is pure logic; the all- 
ncss of life' shuts out all possibility of death ; and as man 
is pure intelligence, the simple knowing of this faci is his re- 
demption. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

BELIEYI^TG. 

Desire, hope, belief, faith — the kno'vring; these are the 
rounds of the ladder by which we reach the goal of oixr as- 
pirations. 

First comes the longing for something, we hardly know 
vidiat. We are conscions of something lacking, something 
needed to round out our lives, to make us contented, satisfied, 
at ease, of a vacancy rather than of the want of some specific 
thing. P)ut by and by tins longing materializes as it were in- 
to something definite — a want to Avhich we can give a name; 
something that appeals to us as the one thing necessary to 
our happiness, and as we dwell upon it, Hope, the child of De- 
sire, is born in our hearts ; the hope that, somehow, sometime, 
the desire may be gratified. We do not see the way by which, 
or in which, it will come ; indeed, it seems at first impossible 
that it should come, but in spite of the seeming impossibility, 
we hope until from hoping we pass to belief ; we believe that 
our desire will be gratified. This is evolution, the evolution 
of desire into belief. 

Bat belief is not faitb. Faith is the full}’ developed 
flower of which believing is only the half opened bud that 
may yet be nipped by the frost of doubt. Faith opens its ev- 
ery petal to tbe sun and the breeze and does not close them 
when night sets in and the rain descends. And from the 
blossom comes the fruit; Imowing comes through faith as 
faith through believing; believing from hope and hope from 
desire. It is the law, the mental law, of evolution. All 
forms have their inee]Dtion in the mental, and that which is 
copceived in the mental must have birth in the physical if it 
perish not in the womb for lack of nourishment. 
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I say must be born into the physical, I mean just that; 
it must be. Desire is a seed germ and if it be not pinched 
back at the moment of putting forth its lirst tender shoot, it 
will grow and thrive and its leaves will open as hope, and 
hope will grow into belief, and belief blossom into faith, and 
faith bear the fruit of knowledge — \\-e siiall know that we have 
that which Ave desire. 

This is as certain as that from the seed of a tree tvill 
come, first leaves, then a slender stem, then branches, and 
finally’' bloom and fruit. It is the law that it siioaid be so, 
and the only poAver in the universe that can keep us from liaA'- 
ing our desires met and satisfied is the poAA'er Avithin ourselves 
to doubt. 

Desire may not ripen into the specific thing Avhich Ave ex- 
jiectcd when aa’c planted the seed of desire in our hearts, for 
AAuth groAidh and changing couditions the desire ceases to be 
for that specific thing which first attracted us. An object 
may appear A^ery beautiful and desiralile at a distance, AAdiich 
upon a nearer vieAv becomes less so, becomes ei’en repugnant 
to the sight. Yet if it be not so and if Ave continue earnestly 
to desire the one thing, it is AA'ithin the hiAV that that particular 
thing shall come to us, or .that Ave go to it. 

> lioAA’’ can it be otherAviso Avhen desire is tlie seed germ 
AAdiercin all things have their origin? Will not the seed of 
the plum produce a plum tree? If left alone it aauII, but if 
a peach be grafted upon it, it Avill bear not'plums, but peaches. 

So Avith our desires. If Ave cling io the first original de- 
sire, it will bring us to the specific thing desired, but if upon 
this first desire aa'^c graft oilier desires of a different nature, 
then the fruit Avill be either a cross or the fruit of the tree 
froju Avhieh the graft was taken. 

The reason most people neA^er feel their desires met is 
because the}^ put too many and too frequent grafts into their 
root desire, and do not giAm any of them time to blossom and 
bear fruit. The laAv of evolution is a law of groAvth, not of 
miracles, and groAAffh requires time. 

Of the seed planted to-day, you do not expect to eat fruit 

to-morrow ; neither of the fruit of the graft the same season 

\ 
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it i? But next yenr, or tlic next, they l)env fruit. 

If you i\)riii a l^atierv by oh^^uiical action, you must wait 
a l>it, after pKu in^r your inatoric.l.- in projxu' relations to each 
otluM*, until llu* (heinieal force* called into aetion. It must 
take j)!aee* b - lore* it can Lriv(‘ i >. j‘r(*s>ion b) itscdl ; so with de*- 
sirc, and hn\n\ and faith; these rdso must have* time in which 
to a(*l, or to >ho\\ forth. 

You sav it is liard to have* faith, te) hold lo it when condi- 
tions o[)nos(*. lC.\‘u lly. J»ul you can hold fast to ele^ire*, a.nd 
desire will h(\ire*i he)i)(*, and hope* is fallter lo hedief, anel belief 
ripens into faith. Faith, as 1 have been telling you, is a 
(ivtnvth, an tinf'>ldme*nl. 

1 1 is iH)! a miracle, and it cannot come unless you are true 
to ve>ur desires and follow them. 

If ve)U j)!an* an ae*orn oidy to eliix it itp the; next monlli 
or next v(*ar, and plain a peach only to re*nlae“e iha.t with a 
walnnt, whem are* yon to ex)M*e( frnit, or of what kind? 

.Just so with (k*.-ire*. If yonr ele*sire* e*h.am:e*s from day to 
ilav, or from year to ye*ar, from an.v cause, what fruitage are 
ye)U to e\i)(*e i ? 

r>e*cause* vour df'sire constantly chang(*s, he*(*anse vent re- 
place* o!u* see*d wit'e. anoilier he*fore the (irsl has had time to 
fruit, von ^^av, ‘‘'Flv* things 1 desire* de) not (‘ome te) me;” 

v.'here*as vou have* no fixe'd de>ire*, hni only a fle*t*ting fancy; or 
if a r(*.‘d ele*>irc h:i< ))e*e!n horn inio yonr heart yon have* throt- 
;k (i ii i*v donhting that it (*mdd e*ve*r he*, anel have not fol- 
k.wed it. 

Arra.in. I sav, d(‘sire is tin* parent of idl growil*. — e)f all 
ti'.inc- — at, el wiihnnl d(*<ire ih.cre* \< no growtli. l)e*-ire* long 
hclel to (‘reat(*s the* eeinditinns hy whiedi hojie, and (!u!n he*licf 
!)(*( ome pos-ihle; anel from l)(*lief, faith; and of fe.ith, know- 
ing; winch is the attaining, is the natural and lawful fruit. 
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sun lias risen and melted the first frost from the leaves of 
the beech and maple and oak trees, and when the fresh morn- 
ing breeze is stirring the branches, the fallen leaves shall not 
be thicker about you than are the thought forms that meet 
you in the village street on your return, or of as many shapes 

and colors. , -j i 

And of these, many shall pass you by, or, fall unheeded 

at your feet; others will touch but lightly yoiir own lightest 
thought; Avhile others' shall mingle with your own well-spring 
of ideas, so as to seem, and really become, a part of its over- 
flowing motive power to action. 

To ignorance all things, the cause of which is not cleaLr 
to the understanding, are miracles. To the intelligence of 
the Nineteenth century there is nothing outside of Law, hence 
no miracles in the common meaning of the word. 

Eead hy the light of an understanding of the Law the 
statement that Jesus went to a place where he could do no 
mighty works, because of the people’s unbelief, is that the very 
air was permeated with doubts; so much so that he was met 
b}' a sea of adverse thoughts, and could not do the things^ 
which he had found it easy to do where there was more faith 
and less opposition in the mental world the world of first 
cause, the world of ereativeness. 

One strong in the faith based on a fuller knowledge of 
the Law may heal the sick, may do much even against the 
unbelief of those about him; he may do more with those who 
put forth no opposing force, but until all men cease to deny 
the kingship of the real man, the rightful ruler, the mental 
man, the will man, there will be opposition and doubt to face 
and conquer. This will, of course, diminish in force as time 
proceeds and intelligence spreads, and every year will make 
a difference in this respect in favor of the growths of ne.v 
’ truth. 
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ders for a moment liow a man can create himself. Again he 
finds answer from out the milin'iiied storehouse of self, which 
sa3^s, ‘'Have I not cleared off this garden spot which is my me, 
and got it ready for the plauii]ig of a new groAvlh quite dif- 
ferent from the weeds eradicated by the denials? Then let 
mo plant what I most want.’-' But how? Quick as a flash the 
me responds, "By affirmations.'’ 

At first this almost dazes the student. It seems too 
eas}". "Can a man affirm himself to he what he most desires 
to be, and have an unfailing result in consonance with his 
affirmation?” 

It ma}”^ take da3\s, even months, for his faith to accept 
such a tremendous truth ; hut gradually he does accejfi it. It 
is the natural sequence of all that he has learned before; he 
sinip]3'’ must accept it. And he docs accept it, tliough in 
weakness; not doul)tiug it, Init held back from -a full realiza- 
tion of it b3" the entire bod3' of race beliefs, which — at this 
stage of race progress — ]'!crmcate the very atmosj^here he 
breathes. And it is this fact that makes the re.sult of our best 
affirmations so sIoav to show forth. It is the affirmations 
themselves, thousands of times repeated in the light of our 
fullest intellectual recognition, that have to drive back or 
change this great world-wide unbelief that the whole race has 
accepted as the truth of truths. It is the affirmations, and 
nothing else, that have the power to banish the widespread 
error that we are born into, and that is the breath of our lives, 
until we acquire tlie laiowledne that contradicts it. 

And SO oiir affirmations — those assertions horn of the 
ideal — are the onl}" ^veapons in our power which we can 
rC'Create. The denials made clear a space in onr minds 
where we could begin to plant our affirmations; but unless we 
do plant our affirmations growth stops right there. Those 
who wait for some outside power to affirm them into strength 
drift backward again. Those who expect some god to do 
it for them will soon find themselves on the down grade. 
Those who lie back and call on ^The spiriT^ to come and make 
them over will wander into many a labyrinth of feeble ideas 
without finding the way. It is only he who has got it fully 








imbued in bis mind ilwl t,tov {r. sclf-crcaiive, vrho null feel 
the boldness and the coujuge to b-gin io make the affirmations 
correct^. 

And what is the cei’rect vs’ay? J! is ihe ]iilainest and 
simplest matter in tlu; vrorld. 1 have proved inteiJigently that 
J am all mind; and 1 kno''v that jD tiie ]ias( 1 liavo l 3 een a 
statement of rlie world’s Ijeliefs. But I no longer believe the 
world's beliefs^ althongii m_y body still shows them forth; I 
have denied the world's beliefs until I am comparalively clear 
of them in tny thonghts, even if not in my Ijody. The tiext 
thing to do is to begin to affirm that I am what I desire to 
be. I am what I desire to be in my thoughts, at least, and 
from my thoughts or from my ideal I make the affirmations. 
Among these affirmations are the following: "‘J am well and 
strong' and vital; I am on the road to eternal youth; I am 
beautiful and pure and good ; I am opulent and happy and 
free.'’' 

ITow, of course, I am aware all the time I inake these 
affirmations, that on the old plane of thought they are not 
true. But I reason until myself again, and assure myself 
that I have left the old plane of thought, and that it is my 
privilege to create a new plane of thought; so I try to drop 
all the old beliefs out of my mind, because when I drop them 
out of my mind they are dropped out of my body ; for mind 
and body are one. Therefore, I lei go of them; they are 
there; oh! yes, there is no mistake about that, hut I have 
withdraivn the sustenance of my belief from them and they 
will gradually fade away. They being born in a belief of 
evil, are negative to these later thoughts which were born in 
a belief of absolute good; and if I hold faithfully to the 
truth in the matter tbe_y will slowly disappear, while my affij- 
mations will slowly become established in their place. 

In making tlie affirmations, our best attitude towairl 
the old beliefs is that of relaxation-; as if we were not holding 
them in thought at all ; as if we had notliing to do with them, 
and were not concerned about tliem. 

It is very difficult to ignore the old beliefs at first, bnt 
it can be done after it has been practiced awhile. Every 
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time your thought would touch them, abstract it, as if there 
was nothing in that direction worthy of 3'our attention. Don't 
fighhthe old beliefs; don’t assume a position of antagonism 
against them; to do this would lie to recognize them; to re- 
cognize them would he to hold ihem in j^our mind; to hold 
them in your mind is to hold them in j'^our hod}^, for body 
and mind are one. 

There is a great deal of talk about practicing a certain 
kind of breathing. There is a peculiar kind of breathing that 
comes with the creative thought ; but when one comes into the 
proper thought the breathing comes too. To imitate this 
style of breathing is an easy thing to do, hut to do it does 
not bring the right thought, and is of no consequence what- 
ever in the new growth we are formulating. The right effort 
is purely of the intellect ; it is an effort to comprehend cer- 
tain high truths that bring us in unison ■with the Law of 
Life; in proportion as we come in unison ■with the Law we 
come into the universal or “divine breath.” But to counter- 
feit tlie divine breath, which au}^ one can be taught to do, does 
not bring us into an iinderstanding of the Law, and does not 
lift us one particle along the road of deathless progression 
that we are seeking. 

I suppose even the most casual observer has noticed that 
certain states of tliought and feeling affect thq breathing. 
But if any one will think a moment he ■will Imow that it was 
the thought and feeling that produced the unusual breathing, 
and not the unusual breathing that produced the thought and 
feeling. 

To watch every breath you draw would he a very foolish 
thing to do. But to think with concentration, to bring forth 
new truth from oiit our organizations through our j)ower to 
abstract thought from our surroundings, and focus it upon 
some object under investigation — this is an effort towards 
real gro^^vth; and then when our intellectual light has become 
strong enough to establish us in the great fact of man’s crea- 
tiveness, and we begin to affirm ourselves to he just what our 
highest ideal prompts, then there comes a breathing very 
noticeably different from the ordinary breathing. But if at 
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such a time we drop the intellectual effort and concentrate 
our attention upon the breathing, in a moment the spell is 
broken for the time being. 
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CHAPTEE XLV. 

THE SUBSTANTIALITY OF THOUGHT. 

You cnnnol ioll me, iieitlicr can I give yon llic coinpo- 
iionl parts of tlionglil, or e-\]ilaiii its action except by its ell'ect. 
But I do know tint thought produces an ctrcct as surely and 
ns unerringly as electricity or magnetism, which is equally 
as invisible to the naked eye as is thought. Indeed, the fact 
is already demonstrated that thought is infinitely more power- 
ful as an agent than electricity. What is more, it is an in- 
telligent agent, which electricity is not ; and to me it does not 
appear a wild idea to su])pnse that the time will come when 
thought will supersede electricity as a motor ])ower, just 
as electricity has superseded steam. I'liis idea may seem like 
pure insanity to the reader, but it is hardly sixty years since 
the idea that electricity wonld take the jilacc of steam seemed 
like insanity to our grandparents. 

Thought transference is a common theme of discussion 
nowadays ; even as slow a coach as the public press begins to 
be exercised about it. 

If your attention has not been called to it, you may not 
have noticed it : but to those whose interest has been awakened, 
and who are perhajis a little on the watch, it would almost 
seem as if everybody had suddenly discovered that he was 
a member of a committee specially appointed to investigate 
and report instances, going to prove the frequent occurrence of 
the transmission of thought messages between people long 
distances apart. And now that your attention is called to it, 
I venture to believe that you will yourself find evidence with- 
in a week of the fact that the transference of thouerht, of ideas 
from yourselves to others, and from others to yourself, is of 
daily occurrence. 
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Ho^v often do yon lu':!r j'}’']'']'? in rcjily to some reraarl: 
made by another say, ‘*1 wa< jesi mm i],(. pninl of making tliai 
same remark myself 1" . :n v n,"-' yi.u of some 

person of whom you Iiau jiui liiv'.vJ i'/ ;!• . ml'i for v('ars, and 
have had tliat peri-on S])nki.'n nl ehii''.-' ai iln* ^aiiio lime by 
another person j or ■]')e]’]!a]'»'^ me n'^i'^nn liieiseli' Avhoin yonr 
memory had recalled vrould he jiear m lie: d . ’rd hastening to 
your presence. 

Bis thoughts had reached you bcdoi'c he did. 

And Avhat do such ihiimv ju'ove? Sinpily that thought 
is as capal)le of producing an dfcct as eloeirieiiy, or magnet- 
ism. or dnme. all of which are in use for tin* i'lCalimr of the 
body by the recognised schools of therapeutics. 

And if though.t can affect ihe Imdy. which is corporeal, 
why not other ecpially dense substance-? 

Do not certain drugs pos^css ceriain ch.emieat properties? 
What is the elfect of the mingling in solution of an acid and 
an alkali ? 

You perhaps feel inclined to smile at the implication that 
thought substance may have the elfeet of an acid or an alkali; 
Imt did you never come into the presence of a person whom 
you tcmporaril}' felt to he an acid while you were an alkali? 

I tell 3 'ou that thouglit is as much a substance as am'' 
drug; and when backed Iw a Iranian 'will, gifted with an un- 
derstanding of the Law. it is as much inore ]iowerful than 
drugs as it is finer, higher, more closely related to the vital 
power. 

Ignorant of Ms oivn power, faithless with regard to his 
right of iiresent dominion, man alirogates his authorit}’ and 
descends to the pilane of animalhood in his contentions with 
animals and with the grosser forms of nature, when he could 
and should assert his power as a superior by virtue of his 
nearer approach to godliood. 

But, some one may ask, ^'Do you, or do Mental Scientists 
claim to exercise the power to affect dead matter ? Can you 
indeed say to the mountain, 'Be thou removed and east into 
the sea,^ and will it be done?” 



We claim nothing but /what wc can in'ovc by the force 
of reason and logic. 

Do you suppose the king u'bo from bis birth bad denied 
bis kingship, asscrling that nol be, but another, was rightfully 
entitled to rule^ will be recognized and obeyed by all the 
moment be is ready to proclaim bis rightful sovereignty? 

Since the race bad birth, countless ages ago, men have 
refused to ascend the throne and wield dominion in their 
jjroper personalities, their true selves;- and they have publicly 
l)v word and act, proclaimed themselves the thralls of cir- 
cumstances and conditions: bound slaves to coarser, cruder, 
less perfect creatures than thej’ themselves are. 

They do so still. 

Is it fair, then, is it reasonable to expect that when only 
a few thousands have come so recently into partial knowledge 
of their heirship, that all men and all things else will ac- 
Imowlcdge their claim and obey their commands? 

Yet who was it that said, “If ye have faith even as a 
grain of mustard seed you shall sa}" to the mountain, djo thou 
removed and cast into the sea. and it will be done ?'■'■' Oh! 
friends, there is no soul in existence who even dreams, in the 
wildest flights of his imagination, of the power that is vested 
in man. For man is the seed germ of all possible develop- 
ment ; and every bit of new wisdom that he acquires gives 
him added power over all things in the e.xternal world. As 
his power to accrete wisdoin is not limited, so neither is his 
power over external nature limited. Thus he conquers his 
surroundings l)y widening the realm of liis own thought 
sphere, by making the most of his own intellect and b}' be- 
lieving more and more in himself. 

But to go back a moment to the power of thought in its 
influence upon others, and also in reference to its being a 
substance. The verv air is full of thoughts, or beliefs, of 
various characters, and men breathe them into themselves un- 
less fortified by a high Imowledge of the power vested in their 
own individuality, to control all objects negative to themselves. 
These thoughts and beliefs are legion. 

Go into a forest on an autumn morning, just after the 







of this might}^ subject — ^the faintest hint o£ v/hich it is 
hardly possible to give in one chapter. 

What is it^ that part of the man that you have always 
been taught to believe immortal; that should live forever? 

hTot the bod}^, but the unseen man, the mind, the will, 
the soul. This is the true man; the real man. 

And shall not the true man and the real man be master 
over the body, which is but that form of the real man built up 
by the errors of the age, instead of being built by the unerring 
knowledge of truth? 

When he comes into the knowledge of the truth, which 
is a laiowledge of his own power — the power of his o\yn mind 
over his bod}^ he will be able to rebuild his body to suit his 
aspirations after perfection. 

The master is never a master, and the slave is never a 
slave, till each comes into a recognition of the situation. 
Therefore the body — ^^vhich is the sum total of the world's 
beliefs in wectkness, disease and death — will always be master 
until the mind shall acquire the intelligence to assume control, 
and assign the body to the position of servitude to which it is 
rightly entitled. 

The mind is now enslaved by the body, and will remain 
so until it sees the situation and perceives its own supremacy ; 
then the situation will be reversed, and the mind will control 
the bodj^ east out its beliefs in disease, old age and death, 
and make it the deathless medium of its OAvn transmission to 
the world of effects, the external world. 

Until men understand their true relation to their bodies 
they are slaves to their bodies. Bnt Iniowing the Law, and 
recognizing the superiority of the mind, the position of body 
and mind Avith relation to each other will he reversed. Theii 
the true man — ^the -mental man — steps into mastership, as- 
sumes the throne and is absolute ruler over everjdhing below 
himself in the scale of being. 

He is master over his OAvn body, and over conditions that 
would fetter his progress ; over circumstances and OA’-er time. 

That this is to he so when the real man — the mind — 
comes into possession of his power I think no one anj’where 
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CHAPTER XLYI. 


MEXTAL SCIEXCB IS THE TRUE IXTEUPRETER OF THE BIBLE. 


Eveiy age has had its philosophers^ every cycle of years 
its prophets; i]i fact, it may be truthfully announced that 
every advance which the race has made, that has been worthy 
of being regarded as a Xcw Age, has been the result of new 
truths proclaimed by the prophets and philosophers of that 
time; or of some old truth ncwlv stated in lan<ruauo with 
power to talcc hold upon the people, and clinging to which, 
they climb higher and draw nearer to the infinite All Truth, 
leaving the old behind, and thus inaugurating a “now depart- 
ure.” 

Seldom indeed has prophet or philosopher been accept- 
able to the ago in which he lived and taught, for prophets 
and jihilosophers are image breakers, and this is the one thing 
that average people will not submit to. They cling fast to 
their old beliefs and theories with such tcnacit}' that it usu- 
ally takes generations to reconcile the race to any considerable 
change of beliefs. Rut it is these thinkers who, in spite of 
the slowness of the people to accept new idas, do in the 
course of time, reshape the mental images of men and 
women. And it is this reshaping of public thought, of Innnan 
belief, that marks the advent of a new age ; that truly of it- 
self constitutes the new age. 

j\Iental Science, or the power of the human mind or 
will, is not a new subject for thought ; far from it. Ho theme 
is older. Nothing in the history of the race antedates it. 
The first man who began to reason regarding himself and his 
relations to life and the source of life, had commenced the 
study of Mental Science, and he who said, “Man, know thy- 
self,” struck the keynote to all wisdom. ' 
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Every advance iha.i ija.n li;:- ever made lias Jt-ulicd 
iroiii a cleai'ci’ |'i'r(,’('pi!u;i (,ii j ci,:,! ; a liciicj’ 

oi' his own jiieiiiai jnow'i',' j a oil liiiu- 

teli' as an iniclicciua! (.aiiiiN, aiad l'''; ■hui'hi ■ oi liis rchi- 
(ions lo tlie uni\ei>ai j.av, i;aj j.aw uj Jinn- and ihe Law oi' 
Eoiiig. • 

j\le]i liave not always rcali;a\i i!d.-_. m. _ nnj do ,^o to any 
great exieni now_. U'i in ;i;c naini'c oi ihiio:' ji j,- ijaun and a 
juonient's eon.-ruioratinn will niai.c inc Jan cii-ar to anvuiie. 

]’'or men Jiiusi Jii'.'t iiclimr liaioi-i- ar.' ondy to act: 

they shape llieii’ live.' in aceurdanre willi tneir Jaillp. no mat- 
ter what ihcir iaiiii is; and in jo ojv.i-i ion a- lii. ^ knon iheiia- 
selve.'. in projioriion as iluy iia\c Ja.iili o;- lael. oI J'aiih m 
their own jioweiv, will de lie' e:.lenl oi n ■'■'a\'n' thry jnit 
forth; and as no jirogress wa' evei- ih.id.i .ni Is-ni endeavor, so 
no endea\’or wa.- ever madi- v. iilii'iii pi-.icf''. . 

Ji' it were tio.'.'ible that efiorl eoiiid iie juii I'.udh without 
result, (hen eouhl a ea.u.'C nvi^t witiioiu it- eoi-ii spi.n.ling eliefi • 
foi’ (he e.xjires.'ion.' “eiior( ami result" and "■eau.'c and eiiect" 
are .synonymous terms. 

(So it is in jirojiortion as man ha.s learned to know him- 
self, to tinderstaiul liie gnailne.'- of his own mind and will^ 
that (he race has ])j'ogre.'M‘d and will eontiniie to jirogress. 

The .study of Jilenta.l Sei'nee ia simply a ,'ludy of (he 
powers of the human mind and will, and M' niai Seientisis 
are those who. having mad'* ii a study, hav* gained some knowl- 
edge in (his direction in advance oi (hose who ha.ve not made 
a study of it. That is all. 

iMental fdcientists do not claim to ])osso.ss all (he truth 
there i.s, for truth is intinii-e; it is mea>nreless. liiiiilless. ]( is 
b}' tliis one fact — the fact that (rulh is limidess — that, 
we ])rovc the infinite possibilitie.s of the human intellect foi' 
perpetual unfoldment; for (ruth mtn'L be correlated to that 
which recognized it^ or it might as well not exist. 

It is this fact alone that justifies the hope of eternal 
life which we all find within ourselves; for if the v.dieels of 
ptrogress were to stand forever -.still Avithin our intclligencc.s, 
then death Avere preferable ; indeed, this AA'ould be death. 



What Mental Scientists do claim is a greater faith in the 
possibilities of all the race than the world is at this time 
ready to admit; a greater faith in man and woman; a 
stronger belief in the power of their intellects and their abil- 
ity to do more and to be more than they have ever done or 
been before. In other words, we believe the race is ignorant 
of its own great powers ; ignorant of its ability to control mat- 
ter and to mold its surroundings to suit itself, which it surely 
could do if it but believed in itself, and in the latent possi- 
bilities that are incarnate in it, as the head and crowning of 
all nature, and the leader in all advancement. 

We believe the race has been, and is now, held hack from 
its high destiny by man’s ignorance of the wonderful powers 
he already possesses; powers that are adequate to his full 
and complete salvation from all the ills of life, such as weak- 
ness, disease, old age, povert}^ and death. 

Some ma}'’ be surprised that I speak of man’s power to 
overcome poverty ; hut this is one of the truths we hold with 
unflinching firmness, because it is a truth we have 
demonstrated practieall}'' among those of our most advanced 
students, who have learned the wonderful secret of attract- 
ing to themselves all the externals of life that the}^ need. 

That the statement provoked doubt I know full well : 
and to the doubters I will say that Imowledge is power, and 
that of all knowledge that of the occult or hidden is the great- 
est; that it is this knowledge which has worked all the mira- 
cles in the past ages ; and which is even now working similar 
results in many places on our earth to-day. 

That I have included old age as one of the disabilities of 
life that can be conquered, is another truth to which we flrm- 
hold, and which is in process of demonstration. Old eyes 
are being restored; white hair is returning by natural pro- 
cess to the original color of youth. Many patients are beiog 
treated mentally by our most powerful healers for the lines 
and symbols of age in their faces, and these lines and sj’^mbols 
are disappearing. 

It is said that truth will make you free; and no great- 
er truth than this was ever spoken. And this truth that is 





to make you free relates entirely to the latent, but mighty 
powers vested in the human mind, iiie knowledge of which 
unites a man to the great infinite power and makes him one 
with it. 

“1 and the Eailier are one,'' said -Tesns: meaning that he 
was one vdth the Law of his Being, with which much study 
and thought had made him familiar. 

We believe in man’s ability to progress in a knowledge 
of the infinitude of his ovm powers; and wo believe that the 
place to begin the search for truth is in a man's own self; in 
the stndj’’ of man; and in the application of his powers of 
mind and will — as rapidty as he discovers them — to the con- 
quest of the grosser substances of his body and of outsiae 
natural objects. 

. ’ As stated before, we have demonstrated tlie powers of 
the mind over the body in the healing of sickness and disease 
in thousands of instances ; ajm, in tens and hundreds of thous- 
ands. What in a mere ignorant period of the world’s his- 
tory would have been esteemed miracles of healing are things 
of common occurrence in the every-day practice of more than 
one of our Mental Science healers; and the number of fami- 
lies that depend upon some member of their own family, or 
upon some Mental Scientist outside of the famity, in case of 
sickness; or upon themselves and their own knowledge of 
mind to control the body in the prevention of sickness, is al- 
ready great, and daity becomes greater. 

We make no war upon medical practitioners; the shoo 
is on the other foot in this particular. They have made 
war upon us to the extent of their abilit}'^ in those places vdiero 
our best healers are located and curing diseases declared by 
the ^^regulars” to be incurable. 

At their instigation, our healers have been fined and im- 
prisoned for curing the sick given up to die by them as in- 
curable and dying ; yes, curing them. 

This is a positive fact and has occurred often; one of 
the most notable eases being that of a certain Mrs. Post of 
Iowa, who saved a child’s life that the regular M. D. had given 
up. This and similar cases have become matters of histoiy. 
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The Inbcrty Lenguc of iJoston fiuccopsfully fought the 
Legislatures of iMassaehusetts for ten years to jirevent tlio 
passage of laws for the total extaiclioii of every deuiosistra- 
tioii of this new mental power. 

Tlie etiort to have liie laws passed was inaugurated and 
kcjit u]) by liie old school medical practilioticrs of that .state 
for many years, lu Iowa and Illinois and .several other states 
these laws have been jinssed, and now stand on the statute 
books of those states as marks of eternal disgrace to the men 
through whos<> inlliience they were placed there. 

1 do not wish to be understood as implicating (he entire 
nu'dica! profession in what 1 have Just said ; for the fact 
is that many of the most able opponents of this infamous 
business wc're medical men (hemselves. 'J’hcy were men who 
had the breadth of intellect to know that prison bars would 
not contino, nor even hinder for a day. tb.e spirit of progress 
that marlc.s the history of the healing art. Their own ex- 
perience has shown them that all healing was more mental 
than ihro'agki tlie power of drugs, mid they were watching 
the trend of every forward nioveineiit wiih the interest of 
big souls and brains, ulio iiavc tlie welfare of the race at 
heart more than the ])rivate interest.? of their own pocket- 
books. 

Unfortunately for the history of the old wdionls of 
medical practice, (his noble class of men were too limitc'd in 
nundx'i' to control the vast bo<!y of ilociors who are doctor? 
for the money in the business solely. 

It was queer, thougli, the way the math'r iirogressed. 
liie allopaths, who had formerly made war on tiie I’.oimeo- 
paili.s, until the latter school had iKicomc loo firmly (‘siablislied 
to mak(! this warfare pay. joiiic-fl with ihc’n in persoeiuing ns; 
and every other little “pathy’’ that had anything like a se- 
cure fooling jostled in wii’n tlicin; they eeas-ed quarndisig 
among themselves, for the time, and ‘‘joined hand.?" to dc fe.at 
the lerrihe new mon<l(>r of healitig. iliat did siirelv b.ea! in a 
manner that was appalling to the jiecuniary interests of the 
members of (Ik; fraternity. 

That the lime will come when drug.? and incuiciiic.s of 
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all kinds will ccasc to ])0 wc do not at all doubt; but it 
Avill only be when lucn lune Jearucd that tlic mind is by 
natural right the matter or tlio bv'ly. ;r,id eljtoiuioly supreme 
in its mastery. 

Man}' have learned it ahcady, and all vrill learn it in 
time. 

This truthj like every otlier trul'i!, it ler all: because 
every living soul is j’elated througl) the miiiiit} intellectual 
powers he holds in latency (as the acorn hold-' ibe oak) to all 
possible truth that the ages hate the abiliiy lo reveal. There 
is scarcely anyone now wlio lias not in some \\a\ learned that 
there are those who hold ideas on this subject iar out on the 
road of progress bet’oiid the aeecptcd beliefs in such matters, 
and they begin to have some faith tliai tbei'e i-' truth in the 
claims put t’orth Iw us, and the\ desire to ha\e l.iriher knowl- 
edge of our teachings. 

This subject, taken on its smallest and Joive-t basis, that 
of healing disease alone, is of immense inter "i to the general 
public, weakened as it is through ami through with the old 
race beliefs in the infallible power of disease ; for it is a fact 
that the belief iu the power of disease is far ahead of the be- 
lief in the power of health in the mind^ of the people. 

That we teach the very opposite of this is alone a matter 
of mightv interest to the public, and it insures us a hearing 
wherever wc choose to speak. --V knowledge of onr teachings 
spreads, and the truths that wc proclaim are being introduced 
to the people everywhere. 

Our teachers and our healers arc in every great city and 
in large numbers of our tovms and villages. 

We have already several well sujtported papers devoted 
exclusively to our teachings) hooks and pain.phlets devoted to 
the subject of mental healing and the powers of the mind by 
the hundred, and more appearing almost weekly. In fact, we 
have every evidence of the assumption that our teachings aie 
acceptable and accepted h}' the people in a way, and to an ex- 
tent, which marks this as the beginning of a new and better 
age than any which has preceded it since the history of the 
race began. 
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This could not' be — ^tliis so general acceptance of onr 
teachings — did tlie^^ not appeal to the reason of men and 
women. 

It is because. they do appeal to their reason that they 
are so commonly and generally accepted where taught. 

The people, the race of intelligent men and women, have 
outgrown much of the teaching of the past. They are now 
readj^ — more than thej'’ have ever been before — for the com- 
ing of the image breaker, and the image breaker has come. 

There is an idea quite prevalent that Mental Science 
is a religion, and that its teachings are antagonistic to the re- 
ligions of the day. It is necessary that this idea should be 
corrected, ileutal Science is not a religion at all; it is the 
science of mind, pure and simple, and its whole mission is 
to establish the prominence of mind in human alfairs. 

It is a fact that in establishing the prominence of mind, 
many of the old beliefs, once supposed to be religious, under- 
go a radical change; but when this change takes place, the 
unbiased thinker will readily perceive that it tallies infinitely 
better with the texts of that occult book — ^the Bible — ^than any 
interpretation of it previousl}^ given to the world. 

Indeed, I sliould never have understood the' Bible or the 
teachings and works of Jesus, but for the fact that Mental 
Science illuminates them and brings their long hidden mean- 
ing forth, making them all as plain as day. 

Mental Science teaches that men are not helpless worms 
of the dust, to be crushed by external conditions and circum- 
stances. ' 

EverjT^diere in the Bible the promise is to bim -who over- 
comes, and not to him who succumbs. “Said I not ye are 
gods?” spoke up the genius of past ages, in that book so 
venerated bj'’ mankind. And what does this mean, unless it 
means that man has the power to master all his conditions; 
that he alone is architect of circumstances ; lord of creation, 
in fact — through a knowledge of the Law of Being that unites 
him to the infinite potentiality of the - universe ? You may 
doubt this now, but you will come to believe and to Imow it 
to be true when jmu have studied the underlying principles 



Principle of Attraction. In strict truth, you arc ahvays 
within it and cannot be outside of itj but you might as well 
be out of it as to be in that condition of ignorance regarding 
it that deprives you of claiming and using its power. 

If you are a magnet and do not Icnow it, you are on the 
animal plane of growth, and your growth will soon find its 
limit, as all animal or unconscious growth does ; but to know 
that you are a mag-net and that you are under the Principle 
of Attraction, places you in the line of conscious growtii 
where 5^ have nothing to do but to recognize yoiu' power 
as a magnet, in order to keep on growing or acquiring a great- 
er power all the time. 

To recognize that the mU or intelligence within you is 
a magnet must show you the true situation regarding 3^our- 
self. A magnet draws to itself. With each evolution of the 
magnet to a higher form of life, it defines its wants more and 
more, or Icnows better what it really does want. The blind 
cry for ^^More ! More r becomes a definite cry for some well- 
understood need; and thus we ripen into poviXi’; for what 
we need and demand we must get. There is not an opposing 
power in the universe to anything we want. Whatever we 
want we can have, and it will come to us soon or late in pro- 
portion as we hold this inner fort for ourselves. Let us say that 
the will which is the inner force is now ero^vned by a recog- 
nition of its power and authority. It stands a unit, and is 
the unit which is a magnet of irresistible strength. It recog- 
nizes its strength and above all its right. It says, am mas- 
ter of all things; I created myself; I had the universe out 
of which to create myself ; I have reached a position of true 
and genuine manhood b}^ perceiving the facts concerning my- 
self ; true being is right seeing, and Pnow see rightly. Hav- 
ing made myself, I am my own man. Every good in the 
universe belongs to me, and being negative to me cannot help 
hut come to me as I demand it. Do I demand health? It is 
already mine, and the diseased beliefs which appear upon me 
are bnt denials or ignorance concerning this fact. Wliat, 
then, do I demand? Am I satisfied with my advancement? 
Certainly not; my previous advancement has been eompaTa- 
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Trill denj^ — the common belief being, hoTrever, that this can 
onl]’- occur after the dissolution of the bod}’', sometime, some- 
where, in a place called Heaven. 

In the spirit — after the body is laid aside — so runs the 
old belief — then man would be superior to, and master of, 
grosser substances. 

lYitli such teachings and such beliefs Mental Scientists 
differ only by asserting that the time and the place when the 
real man may successfully assume his rulership is now and 
here ; provided only that he recognizes the fact. 
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ilAX A :,LAGXi:T. 

'I'ln.' mail who possesses the navi I'.ov.-crl'ii] pclfhood at- 
iraeip io himscli’ whai lie eonsiilci's the mo.''i good, and hia 
i' ■vi“T to attract it not liniilcd to thoae luipeen elements 
1 lAch we call spiritual, and by which Iia i-haracter is said to 
hc' I.uilt up in loi’ce and strength; hui Iw a.-o attracts from 
the 'vnrid of visible ihi nu's just what h ' !c> 

ii is only in pro[i(irlion as hi^ character is built in 
; ‘■-'I'ligth that he finds the power to attract outside things to 
liiniself, such as frictids, wealth and honors. 

As a man can only increase in truth and lasting power 
by increasing in a sense of justice, it is. therefore, impossible 
for liim to become a dangerous person in this way, as 
t'oms to be the general Ix'lief. Xo man gains in strength 
iiy attracting to himself what we call evil (mistaken) influ- 
ences. lie Aveakems himseH' in ibis manner and limits his in- 
hneiice. 

\ belief in evil, like a belief in disease, is reall}' a be- 
ne' ill nothing, and is therefore powerless to do anyone harm 
r.:u‘e])i so far as to arouse a needless fear in others. All be- 
liefs in e\il influence‘s, and all forms of disease, are 
s' n]!ly so man}' denials or negations of the poAver AA'hich 
rightly belongs to the man. To den} this jioAA'or AA'ithin a 
man does not nullify it, but only blinds the person aa’Iio denies 
it to the sight of it. This is all. 

To illustrate: People may belieAm in evil as much as 
they please, and may attempt to heap evil influences upon 
me.‘ Suppose that T, too, believe in evil influences, and thus 
make a mental admission of their poAver oA^er me. I then 
A’ke the consequences of m}’’ belief in evil a.nd begin to show 
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it fortlij for a man sIioavs forth for the time being just wha-t 
he believes^, whether good or evil. But suppose^ on the other 
hand, that I know the Law. I then laugh at the futility of 
their attempts, and go on believing in the absolute good, 
and showing forth its power. All beliefs in evil and disease 
are based on Lear. Their effects upon people are ps3’(;hologi- 
cal; that is, the belief being thrown upon a person and the 
person not standing in the stronghold of self, is like a mirror 
that reflects or shows forth that which is throvni upon it. 

Disease may be called a weak belief; that is, it is a be- 
lief in weakness. If you have the belief, then the cure for 
you is to convince j^u that you are strong. This is the only 
cure there is for you. Being altogether mental, it is a fact, 
and the great truth above all other truths. You are, there- 
fore, as far as your body is concerned, an intellectual state- 
ment. You have accepted the statement of jnurself almost 
unquestioningly from others; you are dissatisfied with the 
statement because it is a weak one and you want a better one. 
You cannot have a better one until you see wherein your 
present statement is wrong. As soon as you see this you 
will be well, and this is aU there is of it. 

You have never thought of jnufself as a magnet, and 
have probably connected the idea of magnetism Avith mes- 
merism, and have been frightened by the thought of it. But 
you are a magnet, and when I say this I mean that you have 
something within yourself that is forever true to 5''ou. It is 
always with you and ahvays holding the fort against outside 
invasion. And yet this inner stronghold 3nu have been 
taught to look upon with suspicion, and haAn tried to la3^ it 
doAvn or yield it up as a sacrifice to 3nur miseducated con- 
science. 

The steadfastness with which you stand true to this 
inner fort marks 3nur power as a magnet; and the more 3'^ou 
recognize this power, this magnetic force, the more 3nu come 
within the line of the Principle of Attraction, and the more 
3’-ou will be able to draAv to yourself such good as you may de- 
sire. 

I have spoken of 3'-our coming within the line of the 
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conviction of yonr right. It is fnU of faith, or of something 
even better than faith, and that is understanding. 

Take your'position as a citizen of the universe with latent 
powers that co-relate every external thing, including the thou- 
sand unexplored atmospheric forces, and make j'our demand 
for that which will develop you to much greater power and 
strength than you have ever known. 

We can never make much advancement in the new road 
which we are now traveling imtil we cease to believe in what 
is termed the impossible. So long as we believe that there is 
anything impossible that our intelligent desires project, we 
will stand where we are— right in these same old tracks where 
our forefathers have stood since the dawn of reason. We must 
pull up stakes and away. Nature has been trying to give us 
hints on this subject always. She calls to us constantly by 
all her myriad voices, ‘-'Go on, go on, or else die.” -She will not 
permit us to stand still. The whole tendency of life is to still 
greater life. It is to carry out life into greater uses than the 
generations behind us knew anything about. “Learn a thing 
and leave it,” cries our stern old mother. Nature. Do not 
stand one hour to con over the lesson you Imow; hasten on 
to the next one. There shall be no standing still in my world; 


hurrv up, or hurry out !” • iiFn 

Individuality is the one guarantee of success in this lite 

or any other; and a person's destiny rests on his pounr to 
stand' alone. No man will ever be the magnet to attract suc- 
cess until he can stand alone, straight and tall as a liberty 
polo, glorjmg in 1* position, tee from loar, 
of public opinion, and darmg to be Inmse ■ ^ 

strcrntii that dtatvs still greater strength. Here is that nine 
all' men adore and before which all false assnmpt.ons 
greatness dolf their tinseled croivns. 

° Let a man once achieve this position permanently, a 
Fate kicks and starves him no more. She has found her n 
ter and no old livery hack submits to the collar or bit 
mildly than she. When once man has emerged into a so-c 
lawlessness by speaking the best he loiows, regardless of 
anyone may thinlc, he has ceased to be d citizen of the 
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tively nothing. While my body did its oto growing I conld 
not be said to be an individual at all in the high sense of the 
word. ISTow that I have learned bow to grow I have but just 
arrived at the condition of individualit}’. individuality 
is just borUj as it were. This being so, the entire process of 
ni}’’ future growth lies be3'^ond the experience of anj'^ person 
on the face of the earth, and the road I am to travel is quite 
unknown to^me. Indeed, there is no road. My path lies 
through a trackless exjDanse of unknown eountrjq and I have 
only one guide in traveling it. That guide is faith, faith in 
the Principle of Attraction and in my own power to express 
it on the external plane j faith in the outcome of my untried 
faeult}^ for I have learned to believe in myself. I have 
learned how to grow, and I mean to keep on growing. Here 
I stand true as steel to the incarnate ‘T’ within me. Here 
I stand with my intelligence reaching forth in mj’ outgoing 
thought that will bring me whatever I demand. In this way 
the awakening power will find its co-relative among the un- 
known elements and become bone of im'’ bone and fiesh of mv 
fiesh. 

And how can the things I desire come to mp? I am 
pervaded by the Principle of Attraction. I am a magnet, audit 
is the nature of a magnet to attract. Hnder a consciousness 
of the Law, it can do nothing else. But what do I want to at- 
tract ? That which will build me up in a greater loiowledge 
of m}’' o'wn strength. This is what I want to attract every 
hour. Perhaps my ignorance is so great that I cannot name 
vliat I Avant. It makes no difference. I AA'ant just that which 
Avill make me conscious, and still more conscious, of my ovm 
strength. Whatever this ma}’' be, it is related to 1113'' desire or 
will, and my intelligence being one with m3' Avill makes me a 
perfect unit, and therefore an irresistible magnet. My owji 
comes to me. 

But I have got to loiow this : I will not get what I Avant 
if an3^ doubt Aveakens me as a magnet and destro3''s m3'' power. 
Therefore, as I have said, do not' ask or beg for w]iat 3'ou want, 
because the positioii of the supjAlicant is a weak one, inipl3dng 
doubt; but demand 3'our oaa'u. The deinand shows forth the 
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wants. He will be a magnet revolving about other magnets as 
powerful as he. For men and women must come into this 
strength and knowledge before the ideal society will be here. 
And the ideal society is one of man’s indispensable necessities. 
'^Ye are the temple of the living God.” Hot the temples^ but 
the temple. Soeietjl must be composed of units, each of which 
is a perfect whole, else there will be no true reciprocal inter- 
change. 

Bj'' the expression perfect whole, I do not mean that man 
coming into the position I have described will cease growing. 
I simply mean that he will then be individualized. He will be 
a true individual, standing in a mastership of his own facul- 
ties, and in this respect dra’ivn apart from the influence of 
other men, and capable of living the life indicated by his pe- 
culiar genius. He will no longer be in that indefinite frame 
of mind where he, with thousands of others, can be pressed 
into the same mold. Once individualized he will simply be 
perfect in being in the right condition to begin his endless 
career of development, to continue all through the ages of 
eternity. He will be perfect as a magnet and Avill have the 
power to acquire whatever his will or desire may call for. • 
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tive ^'orld, and has entered into the freedom of universal 
truth. And yet the man who is sjDeaking the best that he knows 
may be very fa,r from speaking absolute truth. But it is his at- 
titude that nature endorses. It is an attitude where the best 
there is can eventually reach him. It is an unfettered attitude, 
the attitude of a demi-god. To he a fool fos.- truth's sake is to 
put truth in your debt where you can compel its best' ser- 
vices. 

The effort on the part of nature, however, to make a man 
stand alone does not end with the- simple understanding of 
himself, klany people who are forced into this situation are 
starved as a 'result of it. To stand alone without an intelligent 
understanding of the position is often weakness instead of 
strength, a weakness that degenerates into mere vagabond- 
age. To stand alone without being conscious of the strength of 
the position will not do. '^^Tile the attitude is essential to the 
perfect magnet, it takes the intelligence to complete it and 
show forth its time strength. If a man understood this he 
could well afford to cut himself loose from all his possessions, 
e”ery hampering tie, in order to feel wliat fearlessness is. To 
be fearless is to be where no adverse thing can touch you,' 
where disease cannot affect you nor poverty cast a shadow over 
you, where death cannot reach 3^11. 

Disease and poverty and all those conditions we dislike 
so much are founded on fear. Every condition to be found in 
the negative pole of life is based on fear, and without fear it 
could not possibl}" exist. 

To cross from the negative to the positive pole of life is 
to pass from belief in disease and death to the Imowledge of 
ihe fact that in absolute truth there is no disease or death, 
and this can only be done by getting rid of fear, and we will 
never be free from fear until we stand erect and alone with 
a consciousness of our true' situation. 

h 0 be able to stand alone with a consciousness of the 
power in so doing will be the crowning act of the magnet, 
man. He will then have been born into the positive pole of 
life, whore his career of self-ownership will begin, and where 
he can send out his thoughts and they will bring him what he 
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nf-- wM; i' ; Mii’.'-u' : r,'VMlvin" aliont otlier iiiagneis as 
a." ill'. l''n-' 't ' '3 , ’.Oil . "11 oui'3 come into this 

otro ^I'lo laov'ii'U" 3,0.. tor ou';'] ^ or-io1y n'ill bc here, 
.'.iib io", 1 -o,.\.iy Olio ( i' r,!..!!';- inJi. '.icnMible nece,ssitLGS. 

iiio lb' o'.iij'io i.i liic l.viiig- ^o'l." Xol Ihc temples, but 
the ^ I ici_\ ii'usi b(' louji.t" o -A' units, oach of 'which 

: r'-rbu-t wuolo. rise ibore will b" no tjnio reeijirocal inter- 
r,!r. og'c. 

.O''’ th( 'I’l'-.-ion jicrFo •> v, boir>. i 0. > not mean that man 
('Or/ing into ilie imsiiion I Inivo i!o.-ci-ii>i 'I will eoai^e growing. 

1 sinij'iv mean that he will tlK'ii lie iiidiviiiualized. Tie 'will be 
n 'efue inrlividual, standing in a mns1er<hin of his own faeiil- 
and in tin’s restieet drawn apart t'''' in the infinence of 
o;bi i' men, and eapa.blc' of living tlu' lit’" ii'ns.-ntcd bv his pe- 
cu’.i'ir genius. 1T(“ will no longi'v b" n> li’’ indefinite frame 
0 . mind Avbero lie. with ibousand'' o| mMio"-, can bc pressed 
ir.io llic siime mold, tlnei' individual!'/.' o bo will simpl}'' be 
perfect in being in the right oondilion lo bogin his endless 
earner of development, to eonfiniio nil through the agc.s of 
eternity. f-Ic Avill he perfect as a magnet and will have the 
power to acquire whatever his will or desire may call for. 
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CHAPTEE XLVIII. 

WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT. 

If tlie rock had not been ground into powder by the force 
of the tempests and the action of nature’s chemicals, there 
liad never been any vegetation; and if the coarser vegetable 
growths of the earlier ages had not perished, the finer ones — 
those adapted to the use of the higher animals and of man — 
would not have appeared; neither, without destro3dng these, 
can man at present Continue his existence. Without driving 
out the savage the civilized man cannot remain. Even though 
he did not use the sword and rifle in the work of extinctioQ, 
yet will the savage who cannot or will not rise in the scale 
of being dwindle and finalty disappear from before the face 
of the white man. It is the law, and it is good that it should 
be so. All that is is good. 

Does not everybody laiow that in proportion as we become 
wise we iiicrease in power to shape circumstances? And is it 
not good that it should be so ? Would it be good if the sicld}^ 
the ignorant, the indolent, the imbecile, possessed the same 
power as the health}^ the intelligent, the industrious, the wise ? 
Where would be any incentive to action, to invention, to prog- 
ress in any direction if that were the case ? 

He argues foolishly Avho argues that a thing is evil be- 
cause it is not the highest good that can be conceived of, or 
because his s3mipathios are aroused in behalf of a suffering 
people. It is regrettable that an3'^one should suffer for food or 
clothing or warmth, and I understand perfectly that such 
things need not be, if the people were wiser and refused to fol- 
loAv blindl3'' wherever the3’’ are led b3'^ partisan leaders and theo- 
logical doctrinaires. But until they will consent to think for 
themselves, such will continue to be their condition. It is in 
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r''r-orclii:ioc' vrii Ji 


; ‘v'-y\ ov economic la\Vj and is there- 


J' d ,a' ■''(1 liad iljo .-iMi'L 'md cimning- coiisnme the sub- 
(,j v,(Miv‘;' Lmil eiiO-'!' !li(‘ sirene, liave evolnted be- 

yom; ila- desire lo {-onsiime iIk' v,-<'ak. ov until the -weak have 
loaj'iK'fi how O) oscTijK- tram ih'' :-trnng-, it certainly' is good 
ill :: I he v.-’-al; iie hy the siroag. ]| hard on the rabbit, 
hiii aood lor ilie Jox and ilie woli’: and Ji is tlirough fear of his 
''m-'nies tint; ilie rabliit lias acquired the degree of speed whicli 
r • j/os'^esses, and tlie length and cpiickness of liearing of his 
(■ars. It has thcreiorc been good for the rabbit family, although 
individual ralibits innumerable have been eaten. 

^Vould yon argue that it is not vrcll that the lion loves to 
hunt? 


So long as he remains a lion it is good that he hunts and 
kdh, and while the human race remaim divided into rabbits 
ant foxes it is good also that the one imms and the other be 
Imnted. Each is carrying out bis nature, is obejdng the law 
of his being; that law l)y which each has been raised np to 
liis present condition, ainl through which alone either may 
Ti=e higher. 

Do I wish to see the race eontimie in its brutish nature 
— divided between the hunter and the hunted? 

Certainly not. I spent years trying to scare off the lions 
and foxes and hyenas, and otlrer yeai’s in trying to shame 
ihe rabbits into revolt, and did not succeed to any very no- 
!'’'^ablc extent in either case; so now I am trying to sbov^ to 
ell alike the true road to happiness, winch is through such 
knowledge of the law as will enable all to rise above the self- 
ishness which would prosper at the expense of one's neighbor, 
into that consciousness of a noble self-hood, which, wliile 
claiming fi-om an absolutely incxhanstiblo source of supply all 
that ho himself desires, seeks to lead others to the same ines- 
hanstihle sonree, that they may he supplied also. 

Unless there are laws in nature that should not exist 
there can he no such thing as evil. That which men call evil 
and seek to slum- is an effect. I challenge anyone to dispute tins 
last premise. It may become a secondary cause, but is never 
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first caiise. Is it evil that effect follows eaiise? It would he a. 
queer kind of a world if it did not. If, then, men and women, 
desiring happiness, search for it in a manner not in harnionj 
with natural law and reap suirering instead, is it evil that it 
is so? And if by reason of weakness, even though the weak- 
ness be born of good intentions, is it evil tlmt the law does not 
bend to them, but is immutable, changeless, always the same? 

It is good that the law is immutable and without pity. 
Ever would chaos reign throughout the universe of worlds, 
and there would be no possibility of progress tlirough a study 
of the law if it were not so. It is good, therefore, that the rab- 
bits be eaten until tliey cease to be rabbits, or, taking advan- 
tage of the superiority of their numbers, compel the foxes 
to cease feeding upon flesh and adopt a vegetarian diet. And 
it is good also that the foxes continue to feed upon rabbits 
until the rablnts have forced them to do this, or until they 
themselves have evolved to a higher plane. 

One may be very sorry for the rabbits, and very indignant 
at times over the cruelty of the foxes, but then it is an unde-' 
niable fact that if there were no beasts of prc}" the rabbits 
would take the land ; and the rabbits, while the}'' remain rab- 
bits, are not entitled to it. Until their brains develop to an 
extent which in some degree corresponds to the length of 
their ears and their legs, they cannot be other than what they 
are, prey to fiercer animals, unless the fiercer animals can he 
taught that they themselves would be happier not to eat rab- 
bits. 

We learn mainly by our mistakes, and occasional^, per- 
haps, by observing the mistakes made by a neighbor. 

It is unquestionably a mistake to suppose that the few can 
obtain happiness by poaching off the many ; the general opin- 
ion, however, is that they can. It is the opinion held not by 
the few who succeed, but by the many who fail. The victim 
is as ready as the victor to proclaim the righteousness of the 
principle, and only objects to its application when he is being 
eaten instead of being the eater. Eating and being eaten in 
turn, he will finally come to an understanding of the law and 
I'now himself to be an integral part of one great whole, and. 
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that no one can gain anything worth having if it be taken from 
another without returning an equivalent to him from whoan 
it is taken. 

We never get an 3 ^thing but truth. Even when we feel 
ourselves defeated^ the situation is what we need; it is what 
is best for us ; there is a lesson in it we must learn before we 
can go farther. Eor many j^ears 1 have known that m}^ de- 
feats were as valuable to me as my successes, and at this time 
they do not daunt me in the least. And again, the success of 
another person becomes my success through the bond of an in- 
telligence that is universal. If I keep my mental eyes open I do 
not have to go through every piece of experience necessar}^ to 
my education ; I can look on and get it from the experience 
of my neighbors; so in this w’ay their failures and successes 
too — the same as my own — are lessons to me. Thus education 
is hastened. We are hurrying forwardwn these latter 'days with 
great speed; infinitely greater d:han in the old time, simpty be- 
cause our intelligences have become so quickened that we 
grasp facts with a cool, almost unerring vitalit}^ tliat is simply 
wonderful. And what does it mean? It begins to look as if 
•we knew it all now, and were slowly awakening to the fact 
of our knowing. What a thought this is! And in one 
sense it is true. We are seed germs of an infinite po- 
tentiality^ and now that we are evolving into the conscious 
process of growth we are able to note our own unfoldmeut. 
It is as if the lily bulb should become conscious of the stalk 
and leaves it began to send forth, and of the gorgeous flowet 
that would soon appear. Becoming conscious of this the bulb 
would seem to itself to be the whole plant in full development. 
And ^what is this but the banishment of time, and the con- 
densation of the all into the present moment? This is exactly 
what it is, and it is b}^ this process that we become bigger; 
our gro'^vth on the mental plane is entirely in the conscious- 
ness; it is an enlarged mental seeing. What we see we are; 
seeing is being. 

This enlarged mental seeing I am spealdng of is break- 
ing bonds more and more eveiy moment. There are no bonds 
but ignorance; to be ignorant of our own possibilities is our 
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on]}’’ bond. This it is that clicc-ks our thoughts u-hich -would 
lead to elL’ori and eventually to a serie.s oi' grand successes, 
such as make life valuable. To come into this flower is to 
come into a higher state o£ consciou.‘5ne.ss concerning our- 
selves, our antecedents and our possibilities. V\'e have to learn 
thoroughly the J’act of our own creativene.ss. This fact puts- 
us entirely in our own hands and makes us masters of our- 
selves and our sin'/oundings. There is nothing in all the world 
that so quickly establishes us in every desirable condition as 
the Icnowledge of our own oreativeness. A consciousness of this 
one thing is enough. 

d’he way f)f the transgressor may be hard, but it is not 
half as much up hill as that of the man or woman who tries to 
impart to him a^ knoM’lodge of the law. 

The number of sick peo 2 )le Avho have been healed through, 
purely mental proeessesf by the diii’erent schools, during the 
past five years, reaches up into the hundreds of thousands and 
ineludes every disease known to the regular profession, yet 
there arc still those who refuse even to investigate the claims 
of the penjile who ])errorm these cures to having discovered 
a law of mental healing, and when a demonstration of the 
power of mind over the body is given by a lecturer upon the 
stage, ninety jicr cent, of those who witness it arc content to 
have been given an hour's amusement, and continue in their 
way unthinking. 

Is it evil that these ninety are sick, that the}' die? 

Verily it is good and not evil. They have performed all 
the service to Ihemselves and to the race of which they are 
capable when they have had such experience as they have 
brought upon themselves, and have begotten children who, 
profiting by the mistakes of their parents, may become v-iser 
and happier than they. 

To him who hath shall be given ; from him who hath not 
shall be taken even that which he hath. 

That saying is true. He who will not receive that which 
is offered, who is content -with-the little he has and -will put 
forth no effort to attain to greater Icnowledge of the law of his 
being, shall lose his life. That man or thing that -will not, or 
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cannot continue further to grow dies by virtue of the law by 
which all things come. 

And the law is good, and all things are good ; there is no 
evil. ' 
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The most essential thing for the uplifting of Imnianity is 
a knowledge of the science of mind; a knowledge of what mind 
■ is and of its power to conquer all undesirable conditions^ in- ^ 
eluding poverty and disease. As a means of developing Indi- 
viduality, Strength of Character, Will Power and Health, this 
study has no equal. It maj’’ be justly termed the Science of 
Being. 

We are now offering for home study a complete course of 
lessons upon this most important of all subjects. There are 
twenty of these lessons in twenty pamphlets. They enable 
any one to master the science within a reasonable time. The 
titles of the lessons are as follows; 


1. Omnipresent Life. 

2. Thought, the Body- 
Builder. 

3. Our Beliefs. 

4. Denials. 

5. Affirmations. 

6. The Soul of Things. 

7. Faith, Our Guide Through 
the Dark. 

8. Spirit and Body are One. 

9. Prayer and Self-Culture. 

10. The Power Behind the 
Throne. 

11. The Power Above the 
Throne. 

12. The King on His Throne. 


13. Mental Science as a Race 
IMovement. 

14. jMental Science Incarnate 
in Flesh and Blood. 

15. Personality and Individ- 
uality. 

16. “The Stone that the 
Builders Rejected.^' 

17. A Koble Egoism the 
Foundation of Just Ac- 
tion. 

18. Recognition of the Will 
the Cure of Disease. 

19. Practical Healing. 

20. Postures of the Will Man. 


The pi'ice of these lessons is $o.00; sent postpaid to any 
address. 

For those who cannot afford to pay cash, we have an easy 
payment plan which places them in the reach of everybody. 
For particulars address 

The International Scientific Association, 

SEA BREEZE, FLORIDA. 
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alive all over; its columns throb with the new vitality that now 
begins to pour from the great central fountain of eternal life. 
ISTo one can read it without being electrified by its ideas, nor 
without being built into a gi'eater consciousness of his own 
power. One year’s subscription to this paper is worth more as 
a remedial agent for all the ills of life than imj other one 
thing. The paper is owned and edited by Helen Wilmans and 
C. C. Post. 

Prices; In America, $1.00 per year; in foreign countries, 
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Piilfi from the Wihuans' “UOMT:] COURSE JKT MENTAL 
SCTJi^lsCE/' ^vc issue the following, all of which are works of 
besl authors upon the lines of tliought which they treat: 
Our Places in the Universal Zodiac, W. J. Colville, paj)er $ 50 


71ic Conquest of Poverty, Helen Wilmans (40th edi- 
tion) ; paper, 50 cts.; cloth bound ' 1 00 

A History of Theosophy, W. J, Colville; paper, 50 cts.; 

cloili 1 00 

A Blossom of the Century, Helen Wilmans, cloth 1 00 

Oil World, Such as I Have, Give I Unto Thee, Helen 

AVilmans and Ada W, Powers, 2 vols., paper, each 50 
71: e Universal Undertone, Ada Wilmans Powers, paper 15 

A Healing Formula, Helen AYilmans, paper 15 

(Both of the above together) 25 

Men and Gods, C. C. Post, paper T , 50 

Driven from Sea to Sea (55th thousand, fiction), C. C. 

Post 50 

Congressman Swanson (fiction), C. C. Post; paper, 50 

cts.; cloth 1 00 

/ Search for Freedom, Helen AViUnans, cloth 1 50 


The hooks, “Driven from Sea to Sea” and “Congressman 
Sv/anson,”' are ver}^ interesting works of fiction, written from 
the standpoint of reform politics, and involve important teach- 
ings in Political Economy. No works of their class have at- 
si acted so much attention and comment, or have had so large 
a sale, the former now being in its 55th thousand. “Congress- 
man Swanson,” issued more recently, has also passed through 
numerous editions, and both are still selling rapidly. The 
price of every book on the list is very low in comparison with 
its value. 

Address all orders to 

The International Scientific Association, 

SEA BREEZE, FLORIDA. 
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Thought transmission is an assured fact. 

Thoiight healing or menial healing is the highest and 
surest form of healing now known. It transcends all other 
methods. 

There is a pamphlet called ^‘The Highest Power of All/^ 
which throws much light upon this subject. It is free to those 
who send for it. Address, 


HEEIvEN WlIvlVIANS, 
Sea Breez^e, Bla. 



